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CHAPTER L 

Notice! of Indian! who !abmitted to Ma!!aeha!ett!, 
continued — ^The SquAW-SACHXM of Medford — Her 
hietorj, &mily, Slc. — Her son!, Sagamore Johk and 
Sagamore Jauxb — ^Their interoourae with the Eng- 
lish — Anecdotes of them — Complaints, servicesi deatn 
mnd character — Chickatabot, Sachem of Neponset— 
His war with the Squaw-Sachem — ^Visits Boston sev- 
eral times — ^Appears in court against Pkstowe — ^An- 
ecdotes of his Government — Indian policy of Massa- 
chusetts compared with that of Plymouth — Anecdotes 
of Chickatabot— His death. 

Having heretofore had occasion frequently to intro- 
duce the names of Indians who subjected themselveSy 
more or less, to the Government of Massachusetts, 
we propose in this chapter to notice a few of the 
most prominent of that class, who have not yet been 
mentioned.* 

Some years previous to the anrival of the English, 
the various Massachusetts tribes, properly so called, 
are believed to have been confederated, like the ro- 
kanokets and others, under the government of one 
great Sachem, whose name was Nanepasukmet 
or the New-Moor. His usual residence was in Med- 
ford, near Mysde Pond. He was killed in 1619, — 
by what enemy is unknown. Two years afterwards, a 

* See a sketch of Cutchamequin, of Braintee.in Chap- 
ter XI, Vol. I. 
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Plymouth party visited this section ; and they then dis- 
covered the remains of one of Nanepashemet's forts. 
It was built In a valley. There was a trench about it, 
breast-high, with a peripheiy of palisades reaching up 
more than thirty feet It was accessible only in one 
direction, by a narrow bridge. The Sachem's grave 
had been made under the Sume of a house within 
the enclosure, which was still standing; and another, 
upon a neighboring hill, marked the spot where he 
fell in batde. His dwelling-house, had been built on 
a large scaffold, six feet high, also near the summit 
of a hill.* It is evident that Nanepashemei was a 
chieflun of veiy considerable state and power. 

His successor, to a certain extent, was his widow, 
well known in bistonr as the Squaw-Sachem, and 
otherwise called the Massachusetts Queen. It is prob- 
ably from the latter circumstance, in part, that some 
modem historians have described her as inheriting 
the power of her husband ; but this is believed to be 
incorrect. We find no evidence of it among the old 
writers ; though it appears, on the other hand, that 
some of the other Massachusetts tribes were at war 
with her's, when the Engli^ first made her acquaint- 
ance. It seems highly probable, that these were 
the enemy — ^rebels, we should perhaps say — ^whom 
Nanepashemet fell in attempting to subdue. His 
failure and death were sufficient, without the aid of 
that terrible pestilence which reduced the number 
of the Massachusetts warriors firom three thousand 
to three hundred, to prevent any attempts on the part 
of his widow, for recovering or continuing his own 
ancient dominion. 

Still, the Squaw-Sachem governed at least the 
remnants of one tribe. She also laid claim to ter- 
ritory in various places, and among the rest to what 
is now Concord, a grant of which place she joined 
with two or three other Indians in conveving to the 
orighial settiers, in 1685. Previous to this date, sho 

• Prince. 
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had taken a second hu8bu)d,WAFPAC0WST, the chief 

Sliest of her tribe, he being by custom entitled to the^ 
and of his Sachem's widow. The land was paid 
for in wampum, hatchets, hoes, knives, cotton cloth, 
and chintz ; beside which, Wappacowet, who figured 
only as an evidence in the case, received a gratuity 
of a suit of cotton cloth, a hat, a white linen band^ 
shoes, stockings, and a great coat* 

Several years i^r the sale of Concord, theSk|uaw- 
Sachera visited Boston, for the purpose of subjecting 
herself to the Massachusetts Govemoient. That Ob- 
ject she effected. Whether the priest was included 
in the submission, or what was the sequel of his his- 
tory, or even her's, does, not appear. 

The Squaw-Sachem, like her hucANind, the New 
Moon, has maintamed her principal dignity in our ear- 
ly annafs, as the parent of Wonohaquaham and Mon- 
towampate, better known as Sagamore John and Sa- 
gamore jAM£s.f The former Hved, before the English 
came, at the old residence of his father, in Medford ; 
subsequently, at Winneenmet, anciendy caUed Rum- 
ney Marsh, and ntuated partly in Chelsea, and partly 
in Saugus. James, who was Sachem of the Sauffus 
Indians, and had jurisdiction of Lynn and MarUe- 
head, resided on Sagamore hill, near the eastern end of 
Lynn beach. 

John vras one of the best, as well as earliest friends 
the setders of Boston ever had among the natives ; 
and by their descendants his memory should be cher- 
ished for that, if for no other reason. On all occa- 
dons, he was courteous, kind and frank. Soon after 
their coming, he engaged with the governor to make 

* Depositions on Gonoord Records. 

t There has been a controversy about the meaning of 
ihis title, and the difference lietween Saffamere, (or 
Sagamo) and Sachem. We afree with Mr. Lewis (from 
w&Be accurate history of Lynn we have borrowed 
above,) in considering them different pronunciations of 
the same word. 
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compeniBtion for damages done by his subjects, and 
to fence in his territories, both which he did. Dur- 
ing the same year, 1630, he seasonably gave warning to 
the Charlestown peoi»le, of a plot formed against them 
aoiong some of me neighbonng Indians, — an act on 
the mention of which an old writer pays him the de- 
served compliment of having < always loved the En- 
glish.* 

fiis attachment was justified by the conduct of his 
new ally and friends^ for though he often brought 
complaints before the Massachusetts authorities, it was 
as rarely without effect as it was without cause. 

At one time, two of his vnj^ams were carelessly 
set on fire by some English mwlers, and destroyed. 
The chief offender was a servant of Sir Richard Sal- 
tonstall, and the Court ordered him to give satisfac- 
tion, which he did, being mulcted in seven yards of 
doth, valued at ^fij shillings sterling. The act of 
firing one of the buildings, was not very easily 
proved ; but, say the Court, ^ lest he should think us 
not sedulous enough to find it out, and so should de- 
part discontentedly firbm us, we gave both him and 
his subject satisfaction for them both." 

So when he and his brother James, a feW weeks 
afterwards, applied to the Grovemor for an order, to 
procure the return of twenty beaver-skins which had 
been obtained unfairly fix>m them by an Englishman, 
Mthe governor entertained them kindly, and gave 
them ms letter, ^c.*^ John must have been per- 
mitted to manage Ms relations vrith other sachems 
also, as he pleased; for when Chickatabot fouffht 
for Canonicos in 1632, as we shall soon see, he akK> 
joined him at the head of thirty men, and the fiict ia 
recorded not only without censure, but wkhout com- 
ment. ' 

James was a more troublesome personace, and 
was more than once in difficulty with both Indianfr 
and English. A party of that formidable eastern 

* New-England Chronology, 1631. 



peopH tbe Ibtfttiiies, atmeked bim in 1631, sievT 
seven of bis men, wounded both bim and bis broth- 
er John, and earned off his wife captive. Hubbard 
observes, that he had treacherously killed some o! 
the Tarratines before this, ** and ^as therefore the less 
pitied of the English that were informed thereof:" 
but the latter nevertheless procured the redemption 
of his wife. The following extract from Mr. Win- 
tfarop's Journal, thiows some light, both on the au- 
thority which he exercised upot^ bis own subjects, 
and the liberties he took with the English. The 
Gk>vemment, it must be observed, had made a pru* 
dent regulation, forbidding the sal^ of arms to the na- 
tives: 

'^ September 4th, 1632. 
•* One Hopkhiri of Watertown was convict for 
selling a piece and pistol, with powder and shot, to 
Jameii Sagamor^ for Which be bad sentence to be 
whipped and branded in the cheek."'— It was discov- 
ered by an Indian, one of James's itien, upon promise 
ef concealing him, or otherwift he unzi iutt to be kUletL 
It was probcuily for some offence of thid description 
that Janies was once forbidden to enter any English 

emtationundel'penaltjr of ten beaver-skins; a much 
ttei^ dispensation of justice, clearly, than to have 
sent an armed force, as the good people of Plymouth 
bad beeti in the habit of doing on such occairions, to 
punish him in person. 

The following is an item in the account of Treas- 
ured Pyncheon, stated to the General Court for 1632; 
under the head of Payments out of the Common 
Treasury. 

<< Piud John SaganwnU hraihery the 9th Oct 1632, 
for killing a wol^ one coat at £0. 129. 0." 

This account of James ii^dicates that he .was much 
less known among the Enj^Ksh than his brolher ; and 



It.«-B 



' Wiatiimp. 
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90 h afypeaiB in company of seyera! charges fikei 
these,— 

<<To Jack Straw, one coat, by a note 

from the Governor, ISn* 

To Wamascue' Son, two wolves, 
two coats, • £1:49. — 

It may be fairly inferred that the' Sagamore bed* 
tated not to put his dignity, so far as he was known, 
on a level, in the eyes of the English, yirith the low- 
est of his countrymen. 

John and James died about the seme time, in 
1633, of a mortal epidemic then prevalent among 
the Massachusetts Indians. Hubbard says, that both 
promised, if they recovered from their sickness, to 
live with the English and serve their God. The 
reason why John, at least, had not already taken 
such a course, may be gathered from some expres- 
sions in that curious tract. New Englanb's First 
Fruits, which we cite the more willingly because 
it places the character of John in its true light 

*' Sagamore John," says the learned author, ^ Prince 
of Massaquesetts, was from our very first landings 
more courteous, ingenious, and to the English more 
loving than others of th^m ; he desired to learne and 
speake our language, and loved to imitate us in our 
behaviour and apparell, and began to hearken afler 
our God and his ways. * • And did resolve and 

Eromise to leave the Indians and come live with us ; 
ut yet, kept dovm by Jean qf the scojffin of the Indians^ 
had not power to make good his purpose, &c." 

The same writer thus refers to the poor Sagamore's 
last moments. Being struck with death, we are tokl, 
he bej^an fearfully to reproach himself that he had 
not lived with the English, and known their God. 
" But now," he added, " I must die. The God of the 
English is much angry with me, and will destroy me. 
Ah ! I was afraid of the scoffs of these wicked In- 
dians. But my ckUd shall live with the English^ to 
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Imow their God, when I am dead, ni give him to 
Mr. Wilson — he much good man, and much love 
tne." Mr. Wilson, (clergyman at Boston,} was accor- 
dingly sent for, and when he attended, as he did 
promptly, the Sagamore ^ committed his only child ' 
to his care, and so died." — ^In confirmation of this 
iionorable testimony, the author of the Wonder 
Working Protidence may be cited. He observes, 
that the English clergymen were much moved to see 
the Indians depart this life without the knowledge of 
Crod in Christ, "and therefore were very frequent 
among them, for all the Noysomness of their Disease, 
entering their Wigwams, and exhorting them in the 
name of the Lord.** John is said to have given some 
good hopes, as being always very courteous to theoa. 
Then fbliows the request to Mr. Wilson : << Quoth hee, 
*by and by mee Mattamoy, [dead] — may bee my 
BODS Kve — yon take them to teach much to know 
God.'''* 

Mr. Cotton, himself a preacher also at Boston, at 
the same period, and probably an eye-witness, fur- 
nishes a naore particular and interesting account of 
this scene, with which we shall conclude our notice 

*^ At our first coming hither John Sagamort. was the 
chiefest Sackim in these parts. He falling sick^ our 
Pastor Mr. WUswi hearing of it (and being of some 
acquaintance with hini) went to visit him, takin? one 
of the deacons of our Cfhurch with him, and withall, 
a Uttie Mithridate and strong water. When he came 
to his lodging, {which they call a Wigwam) hearing a 
noyse within, hee looked over the mat of the door, to 
diseerne what it meant, and saw many Indians gath- 
ered together, and some Powumws amongst tbemi 
who are their Priests, Physitians, and Witches. They 
by coum spake eamesdy to the sick Sa^amorty and 
to his disease, (in a way of charming of it and htm) 

* Johnson speaks as if there were several sons, and 
therein is dearly incorrect. Mr. Cotton is much better 
authoritv in this case. 
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aod one to anodier in a kind of Antiphonies. Whea 
they had done, all kept alence, our Pastour went in 
with the Deacon, and found the man fane spent, his 
eyes set in his head, his speech leaving Bim, his 
mother (old *Souaio-iSac&im) sitting weeping at bis 
bed's head. Well (saith our Pastour) our Uod save 
Sagwnore John, Powumio Cram (that ii^ kill)iS!ava- 
mort John; and thereupon bee fell to prayer with his 
Deacon, and after prayer forced into the sick manVi 
mouth with a spoon^ a little Mithridate dissolved m 
the strong water ; soon after the Sagamore looked up, 
and three dayes after went abroad on himting. This 

Erovidence so farre prevailed with the Sagamore, that 
e promised to look after the E^iglish man's God, to 
heare their sermons, to weare ^giUh apparell, &c. 
But his neighbor Indians, Sagamores, and Powwows^ 
hearing of this, threatened to Cram him (that is, to 
kill him) if he did so degenerate from his Countrey 
Oods, and Religion, he thereupon fell off, and took 
up his Indian course of life again. Whatsoever fa- 
cility may seeme to offer itself of the conversion of 
the Indians, it is not so easie a matter for them to 
hold out, no not in a semblance of profession of the 
true Religion. Afterwards God struck John Saga- 
more againe, (and as I remember with the Small Pox :) 
but then when th^y desired hke succour from our Pas- 
tour as before, he told them now the Lord was angry 
with Sagamore John, and it was doubtful hee would not 
so easily be intreated. The Sagamore bhimed himself 
and justified God, and confessed, he should not have 
been discouraged by their threats fh>m seeking our 
God : for those Sagamores and Powwows who did most 
terrifie him, hee had scene God sweeping them away 
by death, before himself, in a short time after. And 
therefore, when hee saw hee must die (for he died of 
that sickness) he left his sonne to the education of our 
Pastour, that he might keep closer to the English, 
and to their God, than himself had done. But his 
Sonne also died of the same disease soon after."* ■ 

* The Wat of CoiTorsgatioiial Churches clsaa 
VD : London, 1648. 
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Anotiier Sachem carried off by the pestilence was 
Chickatabot, otherwise called Chickataubut and 
Chickatallx)tt ; and whose name, under the form of 
Chickatabdc, is appended with those of eight other 
sachems, to the deed of submission to King James, 
dated 16S^ whieh has already been mentioned in the 
life of Massasoit. Some writers call him the Chief 
Sachem cf the Massachusetts. But so Sagamore 
John, and his mother, if not some others, were vague- 
ly entided *, nor can any thing more be inferred n'om 
the expressions, we conceive, than that he was one of 
the principal chiefs. That conclusion might be 
drawn also from the fact, that when the Lngfish 
first knew him (in 1621,) be was at war with the 
Squaw-Sachem of Medford. No doubt he had been 
subject to her husband, and probably she was now 
sUiiggUng to continue and enforce the dominion.* 

'rtie same causes which enabled Chickatabot and 
other sagamores of his section of the country, to 
maintain their independence of each other, probably 
induced them to submit so readily to wliatever au- 
thority appeared able and willing to protect them. 
King James, Massachusetts and Plymouth, were the 
same to him, in this particular, with Massasoit and 
Canonicus ; and he submitted with an equal grace to 
all or either, as the case might require. No doubt it 

* SiBce writing the above, we have availed ourselves 
of Mr. Shattuck^ researches. He believes that Chick- 
atabot was subject to Massasoit. One of his reasons is 
the improbability of his contending against his superior 
Sachem } and another^ the circumstimce that all his re- 
corded conveyances of land are south of Charles River, > 
which Mr. S. considers the southern boundary of the 
Massachusetts. With deference to an accurate writer, 
we shall leave the question without an argument — only 
reminding the reader that Chickatabot fought for Ca^ 
nomctts in 1632, that being about the time when the lat- 
ter made sundry attacks on Massasoit — and also that the 
case of Sassacus and Uncas, (not to refer to Powhatan's 
bistory,) is a precedent exaclXj hn point 
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was the influence of the Pokanoket Sachem that in- 
duced him to visit Plymouth for the purpose of 
vubscrihing the sub mission — which he probably nei- 
ther knew nor cared any thing about, except in re- 
Jation to the promised consequences of the act 
of signing. With the same accommodating dis- 
position, or rather from the same necessity, he turned 
out with all his men, in 1632— to fight against the 
same Massasoit, we suppose— the Narragansett Chief^ 
Canonicus, having * sent for him' to that end.* This 
movement, together with the absence of all comment 
upon it in history, illustrates sufficiently the sense 
which, notwithstanding the submissions alluded to, 
both himself and his English neighbors still entertain 
ed of his independence. 

The Sachem took no advantage of the freedom 
thus silently allowed him. Nor does the liberality, 
and even courtesy, with which he was on all other 
occasions treated by the Massachusetts Grovemment, 
appear to have had any other than the happiest ef- 
fect upon him. On the contrary, he judged them as 
they judged him ; and being seldom if ever suspect- 
ed, was rarely exposed to suspicion by his conduct. 
He esteemed his own dignity at least enough to ap- 
preciate their politeness. 

Residing near Neponset river, in Dorchester, he 
made himself familiar with the settlers of Boston very 
soon afler their arrival, and that in a manner which 
discredits neither of the parties. As early as March, 
1631, (the settlement having commenced in the pre- 
ceding September,) he went into Boston, attended by 
quite a company of men-and women of his tribe, and 
carrying with him a hogshead of Indian corn as a 
present for the Grovernor. When the latter had provi- 
ded a dinner for his visitors, with the much esteemed 
accompaniment of * tobacco and beer,' the Sachem 
sent his escort all home, with the exception of od« 
aanop and one squaw, although it rained, and th* 

twinthiop. 
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Governor rather urged that they might be permitted 
to stay. He, and tl^ other two who reniaioed, tarri- 
ed until afternoon of the next da^ but one. As he had 
before this time accustomed himself to wear Eng- 
lish clothes, we are informed that ^ the Governor set 
Ivim at his own table, where he behayed himself as 
soberly as an Englishman." His host gave him at 
parting, ^* cheese and pease, and a mug and some 
other thinffs ;" * and no doubt he returned to Nepon- 
9et exceedingly gratiOed with the well-timed numifi- 
cence of his new friend. 

Accordingly, he made his appearance asain withia 
a month, on which occasion he requested Mr. Win- 
throp to negotiate with some tailor, on his behalf for 
a suit of English clothes. The Governor civilly gave 
him to underetand, that English Sagamores were not 
accustomed to truck in this way-r-but he called his 
own tailor, and directed hio) to make the proposed 
suit. Chickatabot presented his host with two large 
skins of coat-beaver, so called, paid the proper hon* 
ours to a dinner prepared for him and his attendants, 
and took his leave, promising to return ibr bis clothes 
in three days. This was the 13th of April. On the 
15th he came again, and the Governor then arrayed 
him in the new suit, which had been promptly made 
ready for his use, and also entertained him at dinner. 
If the Sachem had behaved soberly on his first visit, 
he deserves still hiffher praise for the improvement 
which is evident in his manners since that time. He 
would not eat now — savage as he was — at the bospi- 
tal^le board of his Christian host, until the latter had 
craved the customary blessing which attended his 
own meals ; and, * afler meat, 1^ desired him to do the 
like, and so departed. ' 

Nor did Chickatabot receive only compliments and 
new clothes from his Boston ally. Substantial jus- 
tice was rendered to him and his subjects, whenever 
•fOi^rg/sncy requuned ; and an Englishman was pwa- 
1 1 -t" ' ' . ■ ■ ." ' 
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ished, at least as promptly and sererelj for a trespass 
upon him or them, as an Indian would have been 
expected to be punished for the same offence against 
the whites. To illustrate by an instance, — in the lat- 
ter part of 1631, Chickatabot appeared in Court at 
Boston, and complained of one Josias Plastowe, for 
stealing a quantity of his com. Evidence of the 
charge havmg been produced, sufficient to convict 
the offender, the Court gave judgment as follows : 

" It is ordered, that Josias Plastowe shall, for steal- 
ing four baskets of com from the Indians, retum thefin 
eight baskets again, be fined five pounds, and hereaf- 
ter be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr. as 
fbrmerly as he used to be ; and that William Buck- 
land and Thomas Andrew, [servants] shall be whip- 
ped for being accessary to the same offence." 

Chicatabot knew how to value this honorable pol- 
icy of the Government, and was grateful for it But 
even earlier than the date of the ti|insaction last re- 
ferred to, he had himself set the example which that 
Govemment, so fiir as regarded him, did but follow. 
The following single paragraph, taken fit>m the same 
authority which reconds the sentence of Plastowe, is 
among the evidence to this effect : 

** At a Court, John Sagamore and Chickatabot, be- 
ing told at last Court of some injuries that their men 
did to our cattle, and giving consent to make satis- 
faction, &c. now one of their men was complained 
of for shooting a pig, &c. for which Chickatabot was 
ordered to pay a small skin of beaver, which he pres- 
ently paid." So in Au^st of the next year,' two of 
the Sachem's men havmff been proved guWty of as- 
fiaulting some of the settlers at Dorchester in their 
houses, were detained in the bilboes, until Chickatabot 
could be notified of the fact, and requested to beat 
them, ^ which he di(V* 

*** The most ueuall caHtome amongst them," says Rogw 
er Williams, of the Indians, *' is fcr the Sachim either to 
beate, or whip, or put to death with his owne hand, to 
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It 18 obvious to remark, how mueh more satisikc- 
tory this course must have been to hira, than the 
more violent mode of doing iktmsdvta justice, would 
have been, which wafi pursued by many English au- 
thorities on most occasions of a similar description. 
It was dealing with him, as they wished to be dealt 
with ; which policy, whether under the circumstan- 
ces required by strict justice or not, was unquestion- 
ably best calculated to effect the end proposed in 
each particular case, as well as to secure the general 
affection and respect of the Indians. It may be re- 
marked here, without impropriety, that the conduct 
of the Massachusetts Government towards Chickata- 
bot is no more than a just specimen of the course 
they usually pursued towards his countrymen. Th« 
exceptions are few and &r between. 

It is specially worthy of notice, tbat Cbickatabot 
was never called to account for the part which he 
took in the combination of the Indians against Mas- 
ter Weston's in&mous setdement at Weymouth, of 
which we ^all presently have occasion to make fur-' 
ther mention. And yet, there was not only some 
reason for suspectincr him, on account of his vicinity 
to the residence of Uie chief ringleaders ; but it ap- 
pears clearly, that he was known to be engaced, and 
that to such an extent, as to be considered by some 
the instigator and manager of the whole business. 
Wimess, for example, the following extract from a 
letter written by Governor Dudley to the Countess oS 
Lincoln, in England, and bearing date at Boston, 
March 12th, 1630 : 

^ There was about the same time, one Mr. Weston, 
an English merchant, who sent divers men to plant 
and trade who sate down by the river of Wesagus- 
cus ; but these coming not for so good ends as those 
of Plymouth, sped not so well ; for the most of them 
dying and languishing away, they who siurived wert 

which the common tort most quietly submit'* Key to 

THE IhD. LaHGUAOXS 
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rescued by (host qfPlymotdh out of (he hands o/'Chick- 
ATALBOTT, atid Ms ItuHans, who oppressed those toeak 
English^ dnd intended to have destroyed thenif^^ &c. 
The writer then goes od to mentioD a settlement soon 
after attempted near the same place by one Wollas- 
ton, and a company of some thirty men, whose history 
may be profitably noticed very briefly, for the purpose 
of comparing the Plymouth with the 'Massachusetts 
policy. 

One of the Wollaston crew, mentioned by Prince, 
in 1625, as having been a kind of pettifogger in Eng- 
land, was Thomas Morton. This person became a 
notable disturber of the peace ; cheating the Indians 
in trade, and spending the profits with his compan- 
ions in rioting ; drinking, as the annalist just cited 
specifies, ** ten pound worth of wine and spirits in the 
morning,^ besides setting up a may-pole fi:>rthe Indian 
women to drink and dance about, ^ with worser prac- 
tices." 

But although Thomas changed the name of Wol^ 
laston to Merry Mountfj his jollity was not to last for- 
ever. Mr. Endecott, of the Massachusetts Company, 
who landed at Sulem in the summer of 1628, visited 
Master Morton within two months from his arrival, 
and changing Merry Mount to Moimt Dagon, took 
active measures for correcting that riotous settlement 
These were not entirely successful, and even when 
Morton was at length arrested and sent to England 
for punishment, he was not only liberated, but sent 
back again: "upon which,*' as Prince writes, "he 

5oes to his old nest at Merry Mount" This was in 
629. In the summer of the next year, the Massa- 
chusetts colonists came over with Winthrop and Dud- 
ley ; aud as early as September of that season, we 
find the following order taken upon Master Morton's 
ease by the Court of Assistants : — 

" Ordered, that Master Thomas Morton of Mount 
Wollaston shall presently be set in the bilbows, and 

• Mass. His. CoU. t Prince's Annals, 1625. 
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after sent prisoner to England by the ship called the 
Gift ; that all his goods be seized to deftay the charge 
of his transportation, payments of his debts, ofnd to 
gvoe satisfaction to the buiians for a canoe he took vn- 
jusUy from them ; and that his house be burnt down to 
the ground in sight of the hidianSffor their satisfaction 
for many wrongs he nas done them.^ 

If this summary course had been taken with Wes- 
ton and his banditti, there might have been, as we 
shall see, the saving of the lives of many innocent 
men. If it could not be taken by the English, who 
were appealed to, some allowance at least might have 
been made for those who were finally compelled* to 
assume the administration of justice. 

In the case of Chickatabot, though not in all, such 
allowance was made. It also appeai-s, that no evil 
consequences arose from this policv, but much the 
reverse. The sachem was uniformly the more ready 
to give all the satisfaction in his power, and no doubt 
partly because it was rather requested of him than 
required. When the Indians were said to be plotting 
against the English in 1632, and much apprehension 
was excited in consequence, ^^ the three next Sagamores 
were sent for^ says Winthrop, ** who came presently 
to the Governor," and this is the last we hear of the 
matter. Chickatabot must have been one of them, 
and he explained away the causes of suspicions at 
once. Pursuing this course, the Massachusetts Govern- 
ment continued upon good terms with him until his 
death, which was occasioned by the prevalent epi- 
demic, in the latter part of 1633, 

His descendants, to the third generation at least, sev- 
eral of whom were persons of note, followed his own 
peaceful and friendly example. Amon^ the Suffolk 
records, there is still to be seen, a quitclaim deed from 
his grandson Josias, — of Boston, the islands in the 
harbor, &c. ^ to the proprietated inhabitants of Bo»- 
ton." 
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CHAPTER IL 

Ftrther aecount of Master Weiton*! settlement, and Om 
movements of the Indians against him — AtPurxT, th6 
Nauset, supposed to be en^raged in that ttt&ir — His 
tribe and power — Provocations from the English^- 
Magnanimous revenge of the Sachem — His hospital!^ 
and kindness — Friendly intercourse with Plymouth- 
Is visited by governor *Bradfbrd — By captain Standish 
— Is suspected of hostility by Plymouth, and pursued 
by Standish — His death — Career and character of Ir- 
▲N0U6H, the 'Courteous Sachem ofCammaqtdd' — 1« 
suspected and pursued — His death. 

Having necessarily, In the course of jiotice to sonfO 
individuals heretofore noticed, animadverted on the 
early Indian policy of Plymouth, we shall devote thial 
chapter to the further consideration of certain facts 
bearing upon that subject, and especially as connected 
with the case of Weston. These facts cannot be bet-< 
ter set forth, than they are in the lives of two among 
the most remarkable natives who held intercourse 
with the Government in question. 

One of them was Aspinet, thefirH open enenof, ail 
the Pokanoket Sachem was the mst ally, i/^bom the 
Plymouth settlement had the fortune to meet with. 
He ruled over a number of petty tribes, settled in va^ 
rious parts of what is now the county of Barnstable, 
all of whom are said to have been ultimately subject 
Or at least subsidiary, to Massasoit The principal 
among them were the Nausets, at Namskeket,* with- 
in the present limits of Orleans, and round about 

* A spot chosen with the usual sagacity of the Indians, 
and which at some period probably subsisted a large pop- 
ulation with its immense stores of the siekismiogf or 
clam. A thousand barrels annually are said to have 
been taken there in modem times, merely for fish-bail 
Mau.Hi$.ColL 
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the cove whieh sepaiBtes that town fiom Eastham. 
With tbis tribe Aspinet had his residence. 

Aspinet, we have observed, was the first open ene- 
my of the colonists ; and it will be admitted, that his 
hostility was not without cause. Of the tweuty-four 
Indians kidnapped by Hunt, jn 1614, twenty belonged 
to Patuxet, (or Plymouth,) and the residue were the 
subjects of the Nauset chieibun. When the Pilgrinis 
came over, six years after this^ abominable outrage, 
it happened, that upon landing in the harbor of Cape 
Cod, befyre reaching PlymouSb, they sent out a small 
party in a shallop, to discover a proper place for a set- 
tlement. These men went ashore a little north of 
the Great-Pdnd, in Eastham, and there they were 
iuddenly attacked by the Nausets. The assailants 
were repulsed, but the English retreated in great 
baste. 

Unquestionably, these men acted in obedience to 
the orders of Aspinet, instigated, as he must have 
been, by tlie remembrance of Hunt's perfidy. Wins- 
Ww, in his Relation, gives an anecting incident 
which occurred subsequently at this place, going to 
illustrate, veiy forcibly, the effect of such atrocious 
ciHiduct on the disposition of the natives. ** One 
thing," he says, ^ was grievous unto us at this place. 
There was an old woman, whom we judged to be no 
less than a hundred years old, which came to see us, be- 
cause she never saw English ; yet could not behold us 
without breaking forth into great passion, weeping and 
etying excessiveiy. We demanding the reason of it ; 
they told us she had ihree sons^ who, when Master Hunt 
%da$ in these parts, went aboard his ship to trade loith 
him, and he carried them ceqHvves into Spain, bv which 
means she wa» djanived of the comfbrt of her children in 
her oid age /" The English made what explanation 
ibej could of the affair, and gave her a few ** small 
trifns, which somewhat appeased her." 

The expedition alluded te in this case, which took 
place in the summer of 1621, was occasioned by the 
absence of an Endish boy, who bad strayed away 

II.— C 
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from the colony at Plymouth, and was undenstood to 
have fallen into Aspinet's bands. The accident gav€f 
that sachem an opportunity of gratifying his revenge, 
which to him might have appeared providentiaL 
But he was too intelligent a man to conround the in- 
nocent with the guilty ; ^nd too noble to avail himself 
of a misfortune, even for humbling the pride of an 
enemy. When, therefore, the English party, on this 
occasion, having landed on his coast, sent Squanto to 
inform him amicably of the purpose for which they 
had come, — and with instnictions perhaps to appeal 
to his better feelings, — he threw down his enmity at 
once with his arms. " After sun-set,'* — ^is the minute 
but touching description given of this sinetilar scene :-» 
^ Aspinet came with a great tilain, and brought the 
boy with him, one beanng him through the water. 
He had not less than an hundred with him, the half 
whereof came to the shallop-side unarmed with him ; 
the other stood aloof with their bows and arrows. 
There he delivered up the boy, behung with beads, 
and made peace with us, we bestowing a knife on 
him ; and likewise on another that first entertained 
tlie boy, and brought him thither. So they departed 
from us."* It was indeed a magnanimous revenge. 

After this anspicious interview, a friendlv inter- 
course was maintained for more than a year between 
the English and the Nausets. Supplies of com, beans 
and other provision, were obtained of them to a large 
amount, at a period when the colonists were reduced 
almost to famine. The trade was conducted on both 
sides with justice, and therefore with confidence. 
Governor Bradford, when he touched at Namskeket, 
was treated with the highest respect On one occa- 
sion, his shallop being stranded, it was necessary to 
stack the com which had been purchased, and te 
leave it, covered with mats and sedee, in the care of 
the Indians. The Grovemor and hjs party travelled 
home, fifty miles, on foot The com vemamed as 1m 

* JouaiTAL or A Plahtatioiv. 
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left it) ^nm Noyember to the following Januaiy: and 
when another shallop touched at Nauset, it was found 
in perfect safety. All this is attributed to Aspinet ; 
** Tke SachiMy^ we are told, <* used the Governor very 
kindly.** The Indians were promised a reward for 
taking future good care of the com ; ** which tb<^ 
undertook, and the Sachihi promised to make good !** 
And again, ^ the Sachim sent men to seek the shal- 
lop," and then sent the shallop to Plymouth withm 
three days. 

He manifested the same good feeling and ffood 
fiuth at other times. When Standish landed at Nau- 
set, in the winter of 16S^3, an Indian crawled into 
bis shallop about dusk, as it lay in a narrow creek, 
and carried off some beads, scissors and other small 
articles. The captain soon discovered the thefl, and 
taking some of his crew with him, he went imme- 
diately to Aspinet, made his complaint, and demanded, 
with some bravadoes, that either the articles or the 
criminal should be delivered to him forthwith. The 
Sachem took no offence at his plainness of speech ; 
but not being prepared to give satis&etion on the in- 
stant, very composedly offered his visiter the hospi- 
talides of his wigwam till the matter could be aenled 
as it should be. These were rejected, and Standish 
returned to his * rendezvous,' on the shore. The next 
morning, Aspinet made his appearance. He came 
marching down to the shore, with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, attended by an escort of his subjects, 
probably numerous enough to have overwhelmed the 
little party of Standish, and never at any former time 
found wanting in courage; But the object was to do 
justice, and not to enforce wrong. He approached 
the captain and saluted him by thrusting out his 
tongue, ^ that one might see the root thereof, and 
herewith licked his hand fh)m the wrist to the fin- 
ger's end, withal bowing the knee, to imitate the 
£nglish gesture, being instructed therein formerly by 
Tisquantum." His men followed the example as weU 
as they were able, but so awkwardly^ vnth aU theur 
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seal, 83 to furnish no litde amuseineiit for tlie civilized 
spectators of the scene. Aspinet now gave up the 
stolen articles, observing that he had beaten the thief 
soundly, and ^seeming to be very sorry for the fact, 
but glad to be reconciled ." The interview closed 
with a liberal provision of excellent bread upon his 

D which he had ordered his women to bake and 
J in whatever quantities it was wanted* 

But notwithstanding all the pains which the chief 
of the Nausetstook to maintain a good understanding 
with his new neighbors, he was destined to incur their 
suspicion, and to meet with a miserable ruin under 
the weieht of their hostility. When the English 
visited Massasoit^ in his sickness, early in 1633, that 
chieftain disclosed to them, by the medium of Hoba<» 
mock, the particulars of an extensive combination^ 
reported to be formed among the Indian tribes, 
** against Master Weston's colony at Wevmputh," as 
Winslow expresses it, ** and so against us. The Mas- 
sachusetts Indians were ringleaiderB in the affair, it 
was said ; but Aspinet, and the sachems of many 
other settlements, includhig even Oapawack, (Marthav 
Vineyard) were cjtiarged with being privy to it 

Wnether they v/ere so or not, need not be discus- 
sed, and cannot be decided. It is oliservable, however, 
in relation to Aspinet, that the evidence of Massasoit, 
which was the only^ evidence in the case, went to 
show, that ^ tht men of Massatkusetts^ were the om- 
ikors of the intended business." This very much 
confirms our conclusion to the same efiect,in the Life 
of Chickatabot But, panting all that is charged, it 
may easily be iniagined how much provocation the 
Indians had received from Weston's notorious ban« 
ditti, and how much reason they had to make com- 
mon cause against them in their own self-defence. 
Winslow himself bears witness, that immediately after 
Weston's settlement was commenced, ^ the Indians 
filled our ears with clamors against them, for stealing 
their com, and other abuses j^as also that the Plym* 
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outh Goreniment ^ knew no way to redress those abth 
9esy save reproof/* y^ ^ 

It seems to have been hardly considered, — when 
the English undertook to wage a preventative or pre- 
cautionary war, as they did, upon all the parties ac- 
cused by Massasoit, — not only that the good Sachem 
might be misinformed by rivals or enemies of those 
parties ; and that there might be a fault upon their 
own side ; but also that the Indians might well be 
disposed to punish the Weymouth ruffians, without 
necessarily carrying their hostilities any farther. 
They looked upon Weston's clan as one tribe, and up- 
on the Plymouth people as another; and the con-^ 
duct of the two settlements respectively had hitherto 
given good cause for the distinction. 

But whatever was the truth or justice of the case, 
the result is a matter of no uncertainty. Captain 
Standish proceeded io^ try his conclusions,* according 
to the ptiraseology of the times, mud) as John Smith 
would have done in his stead, upon such of the sav- 
ages as were most suspected. Several were killed, 
wounded and captured, ^ and this sudden and unex- 
pected execution," writes our historian, ''together 
witli the just judgement of God upon their own guil- 
ty consciences, so terrified and amazed the other peo- 
ple who intended to join with the Massachuseuks 
against us, as in like manner they forsook their hou- 
ses, — running to and fro like men distracted, — ^living 
in the swamps, and other desert places, — and so 
brought manifold diseases amongst themselves, where- 
of very many are dead." Among these unfortunate 
persons was the Sachem of Nauset: and tlius miser- 
ably perished a man at least deserving the credit of 
having rendered numerous and generous favors to a 
people, who had been in tlie first instance flagrant 
trespassers, upon his dominion, as they were finally 
the cause of his death. 

Itanouoh, sometimes entitled the 'Courteous Sa- 
chem of Cummaquid,' ruled over the Indians at that 
place, which was otherwise called Mattakeesi or 
O 
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Mattakiest, and was included ia what has rince beea 
the eastern part of the township of BamstaUe and 
the western part of Yannouth. 

The kindness of the Sachem and his subjects to- 
wards such of the English as first made dieir ac- 
quaintance, amply accounts for the compliment im- 
plied in his title. The same party which, as we have 
seen, went in pursuit of the Plymouth boy, put in at 
Cummaquid for the first night, and unfortunately an- 
chored in a situation, where at low water they found 
themselves aground. In the morning they espied 
savages near the shore, looking for lobsters.. Squanto 
was sent to inform them of the, object of the visit of 
the English, and to assure them of their friendly dis- 
position. Thus addressed, the Indians answered thitt 
the boy was very well, but at Nauset ; yet, since the 
English were so near their territory, it was hoped 
they would take the trouble to come ashore and eat 
with them. The invitation was accepted by six of 
the party, who landed as soon as their shallop was 
afloat, leaving four of the Indians voluntary hostages 
with the residue of the crew. 

They were conducted to die residence of lyanough; 
a man described as not exceeding twenty six years of 
age, but very personable, gende, courteous, rair-con- 
ditioned, and indeed not like a savage, save for his 
attire.* This entertainment is said to have been an- 
sweri^le to his 'parts,' and his cheer plentiful and 
vanous. The Bnglish tarried with him until afler 
dinner, and then reembarked for Nauset ; lyanough 
and two of his men going with them on board the 
shallop. The latter retunied on foot, when the de- 
sign of the expedition was accomplished. The Eng- 
lish sailed for Plymouth with a head wind, but were 
obliged to put in again- for the shore, where they met 
with their fellow- passenger, the Sachem. He came 
out to greet them, with most of his subjects, in com- 
pany, men, women and children: "and being still 

*j0UJUrAL or ▲ pLAirTATIOV. 
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wiUmg to gratify uV' says the historian, ^ took arund- 
let, and led our jneu ia the dark a greaj way for wa- 
t^r, but could find none good; yet brought euch as 
thene was on his neck with them." In the meantime, 
the worrien joined Land in hand, and began' to dance 
and sing upon Ujo stand near the shallop ; the men 
fihowed all the kindness in their power; and the 
interview ended with lyahough himself taking a 
bracelet frotn about his neck, and hanging it upon 
tbaC of the person whp acted as the leader of the 
EngliEb. W\s visitors took their leare of him, and 
^ by God's providence came safely home that night.** 

All that we hear of lyanough, afler this, goes to 
confirm the estimate which these particulars induce 
one to form of his character. He supplied the colo- 
ny with a large quiintity of provisions, in a period of 
great need ; and as late ap February 162S, when Stan- 
dish went to Mattakiest on a similar eri-and, it is ad- 
mitted that he not only ' pretended' his wonted love, 
but spared a good quantity of com to confirm the 
same.* The account given of that meeting closes 
with the following language. It'is the more noticea- 
ble as illustradng the temper of Standish in cases of 
excitement and the kind of evidence against the In- 
dians, by which, through him, the colonists were like- 
ly to be satisfied. 

" Strangers," writes the historian, " also came to this 
place, pretending only to see him (Standish,) and his 
company, whom they never saw before that time, 
but intending to join with the rest to kill them, as af- 
ter appeared^ But being forced through extremity [of 
weather] to lodge in their houses, which theif muck 
pressed, God possessed the heart of the Captain with 
just jetJousy, giving strait command, that as one (lart 
ai his comfNiny slept, the rest should wake, declaring 
tome things which he understood, whereof he could 
wake po good constructions." We are then infonned, 
chat some beads were stolen from him in the night. 

* Winslow't Rxi^Tioir. 
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Upon this, be drew out bis men, ond stationed tbem 
arotind the wigwam of lyanougb, where many of bis 
people were collected. He threatened to fall upon 
them forthwith, unless satisfhction should be made ; 
and seated bis indignation upon the Sachem with an 
especial emphasis. lyanougb exerted himself to dis- 
cover the criminal. An adjustment of the difficulties 
was at length effected ; and then the Indians good 
humoured ly brought in com enough to fill the shal- 
lop. ^ Finally, this accident so dauuted their courage, 
as they durst not attempt any thing against him ; so 
that through the good means and providence of God 
they returned in safety." 

It is not difficult to be seen that there was more 
prejudice against lyanougb and his subjects, tlian 
proof. Their hospitality only made them suspected. 
On the other hand, the real hostility which they may 
or may not have felt towanls the scoundrels and 
thieves who composed Master Weston's settlement at 
Weymouth, was first taken for granted, and then 
amplified into a cause of premature retaliation on the 
part of the people of Plymmdh, It was about this 
very time, that the Indians were making the most ur- 
gent complaints against Weston — ^ bow exceedingly," 
to quote again from the Relation itself, ^tbat 
company al>ased themselves by un^irect means to 
get victuals from tlie Indians ;" and bow ^ others by 
night robbed the Indians' store, for which they had 
been publickly stocked and whipped, imd yet there 
was little amendment," &.c. 

If lyanough had indeed shown himself a little shy 
of his old acquaintances in the case last alluded to, it 
were not much to be wondered at ; especially consid- 
ering the violence of the wortliy but warm-blooded 
captain, and also the fact that Plymouth, though 
duly and disdnctly appealed to, had given the Indians 
no redress. It is somewhere intimated in the ancient 
journals, that certain Indians, — and testimony of this 
lund seems to have been received without much sus- 
pic>on,— stated that lyanougb had been toficdeJto join 
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the Masnchusetts against the whites. But this cer- 
tainly, if true, was do crime. Massasoit himself ac- 
knowJedgeci, that he was solicited. 

Oo the whole, not to enlarge on the minutiee of a 
case, which at best can afford no pleasure to those 
who feel their own honor involved in the memory of 
Standish and his Plymouth brethren, we can hardly 
record the fate of the kind and gentle lyanough, the 
Courteous Sachem, on his own soil, in the prime of his 
days, without a blush and a sigh together for the mis- 
take and the misfortune. Insulted, threatened, pur- 
sued, by an enemy whom no restitution could satisfy, 
and who suspected equally his caresses and fears, he 
£od in consternation and died iu despair. 



J 
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Having concluded our notices of the most eminent 
Indians of New-England, it now becomes proper, 
following merely the progress of history, to turn our 
attention to another section of country, and to a peri- 
od of time which has not ^et furnished us any con- 
siderable share of its abundant material. We refer 
to the Middle States, and particularly to a large por- 
tion of the State of New- York, which, with other 
neighboring territory, was formerly occupied by that 
famous confederacy commonly called, by the Eng- 
lish, the Five Nations. Owing to circumstances 
not necessary here to be detailed, these tribes — and, 
as an .almost necessary consequence, all the dis- 
tinguished individuals they produced — came forward 
in their intercourse with the foreign colonies around 
them, to fill the prominent station before filled by the 
Indians of New-England, much as the latter had, in 
their turn, succeeded the red men of the South. 

The Five Nations were the Mohawks, the Onei- 
das, the Cayugas, the Onondagas and the Senecas. 
The Virginian Indians gave them the name of Mas- 
sawomekes ; the Dutch called them Maquas, or Ma- 
kakuase ; and the French, Iroquois. Their appella- 
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tion at home was the Miogoes, and sometimes the 
Aganuschion, or United People.^ 

When the French settled in Canada, in 1603, they 
found the Iroquois living where Montreal now stands. 
They were at war with the Adirondacks, — a power- 
ful tribe residuig three hundred miles above Trois- 
Rivieres, — ^in consequence of the latter having treach- 
erously murdered some of their young men* Pre- 
vious -to this date, their habits had ht.'eij nic^ra a^icul- 
tural than warlike ; but they soon pen:t.'ived the ne- 
eessity of adopting a different sjsiem. 1'he Adiron- 
dacks drove them from their own country, and they 
retreated to the borders of the lakeB, where they have 
ever since lived. This misfortune h was,. — of^tenaibly 
at least a misfortune, — which gEive the earl test im- 
pulse to the subsequent glohous career of these Ho- 
mans of the West 

Fortunately for them, their sachems ^ere men of 
a genius and spirit which adversity served only to 
stimulate and renew. They, finding their country- 
men discouraged by the discomfiture suffered on the 
banks of the St; Lawrence, induced, them to turn 
their arms against a less formidable nation, called the 
Satanas, then dwelling with themselves near the 
lakes. That people they subdued, and expelled from 
their territory. Encouraged by success, and strength- 
ened by discipline, they next ventured to defend 
themselves against the inroads of their old conquer- 
ors on the north ; and at length the Adirondacks were 
even driven back, in their turn, as far as the neigh- 
borhood of what is now Quebec. 

But a new emergency arose. The French made 
common cause with the nation just named against 
their enemies, and brought to the contest the important 
aids of civilized science and art. The Five Nations 
had now to set wisdom and wariness^ as well as cour- 
age and discipline, against an alliance so powerful 

* Governor Clinton's Discourse before N. Y. H. Soci- 
ety: 1811. 
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Their captmos came forward again, and taught them 
the policy of fighting in small parties, and of making 
amends for inferior force, by surprisal and stratagem. 
The result was, that the Adirondacks were nearly ex- 
terminate, while the Iroquois, proudly Qxalting 
themselves on their overthrow, grew rapidly to be 
the leading tril»e of the whole north, and hnally of 
the whole continent 

The efforts necessary to attain that ascendant, may 
be fairly estimated from the character of the first van- 
quisher and the first victim. The Adirondacks fought 
long and desperately. In the end they adopted their 
adveraaries' plan of sending out small parti^ and of 
relying especially on their eaptains. rive of these 
men, alone, are said, by their astonishing energy and 
bravery to have well nigh turned the balance of tho 
war. 

One of the number was Piskarkt, in his own day 
the most celebrated chieftain of the north. He and 
bis four comrades solenmly devoted themselves to 
the purpose of redeemmg the sullied ffloiy of the iia« 
tioo, at a period when the prospect of conquest, and 
perhaps of defence, had already become desperate.. 
They set out for Trois Rivieres in one canoe ; eacb 
of them being provided with three muskets, which 
they kMded severally with two bullets, connected by 
a small chaiu tea inches in length. In Sorel River, 
they met with five boats of the Iroquois^ each having 
on boaffd ten men. As the parties rapidly came to- 
gether, the Adirondacks pretended to give themselves 
up for lost, and began bowling the death-song. Thi» 
was oontiaued till their enemy wai^ just at hand. 
They then suddenly cessed singing, and fired simul- 
taneously on the five canoes. The charge was re- 
peated with the arms which lay ready loaded, andther 
slight birches of the Iroquois were torn asunder, and 
the frightened occupants tumbled overboard as fast 
as possible. Piskaret and his comrtules, after knock- 
ing as many of them on the head as they pleased, re- 
served the remainder to feed theur revenge, which 
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was sooa afterwards done by burning tfaem alive in 
the most cruel tortures. 

This exploit, creditable as it might be to tbe actors 
Id the eyes of their countrymen, served only to shar- 
pen the fierce eagerness for blood which still raged 
m the bosom of Piskaret. His next enterprise was 
far more hazardous than the former: and so OHich 
more so, indeed, even in prospect, that not a singto 
warrior would bear him company. He set out alone, 
therefore for the country of the Five Nations, (with 
which he was well acquainted,) about that period of 
the spring when the snow was beginning to melt. 
Accustoo^, as an Indian must be, to all emergencies 
of travelling as well as warfiure, he took the precau- 
tion of putting the hinder part of his snow-shoes for- 
ward, so that if his footsteps should happen to be ob- 
served by his vigilant enemy, it miffht be supposed he 
was gone the contrary waV. For further security he 
went along the ridges ancf high grounds^ where the 
snow was melted, that his track might be lost. 

On coming near one of the villages of the Five Na- 
tions, he concealed himself until night, and then en- 
tered a cabin, while the inmates were fast asleep^ 
murdered the whole fkinily, and carried the scalps 
to his lurking-place. The next day, the peof4e of 
the village sought for the murderer, but in vain. He 
came out &giin at midnight, and repeated bis deed 
of blood. The third night, a watch was kept in every 
bouse, and Piskaret was compelled to exercise more 
caution. But his purpose was not abandoned. He 
bundled up the scalps he had already taken, to carry 
home with him as a proof of his victory, and then 
stole warily fropi house to house, until he at last dis- 
covered an Indian nodding at his post Phis man he 
despatched at a blow, Uit that blow alarmed the 
neighborhood, and he was forced immediately to fly 
for his life. Being, however, the fleetest Indian then 
alive, he was under no apprehension of danger deem 
the chase. He suffered his pursuers to approach him 
firom time to time, and then suddeafy oarfed away 
II—D - 
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from them, hopiog in this manner to disciturage as 
well as escape them. When the evening came on, he 
hid himself, and his enemies stopped to rest. Feel- 
ing no danger from a single enemy, and he a fugitive, 
they even indulged themselves in sleep. Pi&aret, 
vfho watched every movement, turned about, knock- 
every man of them on the head, added their scalps to 
his bundle, and leisurely resumed his way home. 

To return to the Five Nations. The career of vic- 
tory, which began with the fail cff the Adirondacks, 
was destined to be extended beyond all precedent in 
the history of the Indian tribes. They exterminated 
the Eries or Brigas, once living on the south side of 
the lake of their own name. They nearly destroyed 
the powerful Anderstez, and the Chouanons or Show- 
anons. Tliey drove back the Hurons and Ottawass 
among the Sioux of the Upper Mississippi, where 
they separated themselves into bands, ** proclaiming 
wherever they went, the terror of the Iroquois.*^ 
The Illinois on the west also were subdued, with the 
Miamiesand the Shawanese. The Niperceneans of 
the St. Lawrence fled to Hudson's Bay, to avoid 
their fury. ** The borders of the Outaouis,'* says an 
historian, ** which were long thickly peopleid, became 
almost deserted.'^f The Mohawk was a name of ter- 
ror to the fiuthest tribes of New-England ; and though 
but one of that formidable people should appear ror 
a moment on the hills of the Connecticut or Massa- 
chusetts, the villages below wouki be in an uproar of 
confusion and fear. Finally they conquered the tribe 
of Virginia, west of the Allegfaanies ; and warred 
against the Catawbas, Cherokees, and most of the 
nations of the^ South. 

The result of this series of con<|uest8, was, that the 
Five Nations finally became entitled, or at least laid 
daim, to all the territory not sold to the English, from 
the mouth of Sorel River, on the south side of lakes 
Erie and Ontario, on both sides of the Ohio, nntil it 

* Herriot's History of Canada. t Ihid. 
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&Il8 into the Mississippi ; and on the north nde of 
these lakes, the whole tract between the Outawas riv- 
er and lake Huron.^ The historian, Douglas, esti- 
niates their territory at about 1200 miles in length, 
€rom north to south, and from 700 to 800 miles in 
breadth. 

V The most moderate account of their population we 
have seen, was published by an Agent of Virginia, 
who held a conference at Albany with their chiefs, 
in 1677. The warriors were thei^ numbered as fol- 
lows: 

Mohawks, 300 

, Oneidas, 200 

Onondagas, 350 

Cayugas, 300 

Senecas, -..---- 1000 

Total, 2150 

This would make the whole population about 7000. 
Even so late as the Revolutionary war, the British 
had in their seprice, accordintc to the calculation of 
their own agents, 

Mohawks, - .... 300 

Oneidas, 150 

Onondagas, 300 

Cayugas, -...N--.230 
Sene<;^ 400 

To which must be added 200 Tuscaroras — a tribe ex-* 
polled from North Carolina in 1712, and received by 
the Five Nations, to constitute a sixth member of the 
Confederacy. We must also add 220 warriors who 
adhered to the United States. The whole number 
actually engaged in the contest would then amount 
to 1800. 
The Five Nations entered into a treaty of peace 

* Smith's History of New- York. 
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wkh the Dutch soon afler their settlement in "Sew^ 
York. They tteated with the English subsequently 
on the same terms; and this memorable engagement 
remained inviblate for more than a century, during 
all the revolutions and machinations of the French 
and English governments, on either side. With the 
former of these people they were often at war. 

About the year 1684, the French availed themselves 
of a peace with the Five Nations, to builfl forts at 
several important places on the northern waters, and « 
to make many arrangements for extending their do- 
minion and commerce among the numerous tribes of 
the north and west.' Their only opposition came 
from the Confederates. The Senecas who were the 
most numerous and the nearest, were particularly 
troublesome in cutdng oft* supplies of ammunition, 
sent by the French among their tribes, who hunted 
for them. At length, M. De la Barre, the Governor 
of Canada, complmned of these injuries to the Eng- 
lish, who were known to have great influence over 
their Indian allies. Meanwhile he took vigorous 
measures for frightening the Five Nadpnsinto mend- 
ship. He ordered his vessels on the lakes to be re- 
paired ; and collected at Cadaraqui fort all the forces 
of Canada. But the nature of the soil at this station, 
where he was detained six weeks in the heat of sum- 
mer, occasioned sickness and embarrassment in his 
army, and he found the prospect utterly hopeless of 
efiecting any thinff, unless it might be by treaty* He 
sent messengers, therefore, to some of the Five Na- 
tions, to induce a negotiation. 

These movements the English .Commander at Al- 
bany, Colonel Dungan, exerted himself to counteracts 
The Mohawks and Senecas promised him that they 
would not go near the French. But the remaining 
three tribes would not even hear the messages he sent 
them, except in presence of the priests and other dep- 
uties who had already brought an invitation from the 
French Gk>vemor to meet him in Council, at Kaiho* 
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hage.* *^ Should we not go to him after all th5s eiv 
treaty," said they in answer to the English, " when h^ 
18 come so far, and so near to us ? Certainly. If we 
do not, we shall deserve no favour. You say we arrt 
subjects to the King of Ekiglandand the Dukeol 
York. We say we are brethren, and take care of our- 
selves." f 

The event justified this independence. Tlie moM 
disunguished of the confederate chieftains was Ga- 
RANGULA, the pride of the Onondaga tribe. He wimh 
now advanced in years, but had lost nothing of his 
energies. Taking thirty warriors with him, ne went 
with La Maine, the French Deputy, to meet the Cana- 
dian Grovemor at Kaihohage. At the end of two 
days after reaching that place, a Council was held. 
The French officers formed a semi-circle on one side, 
which the Indians completed on the other ; and the 
Governor then addressed himself to Garangula. 

"The Kins, my master," he began, " being inform- 
ed that the Five Nations have often infringed the 
peace, has ordered me to come hkher with a guard, 
and to send Ohgiiesse (La Maine) to the Onondagas, 
to bring the Chief Sachem to my camp." He then 
went on to require Garangula, — as a condition prece- 
dent to the treaty which might be granted him, — ^to 
promise, in the name of the Five Nations, that 
entire reparation should be given the French for 
the past, and entire security for the future. In case 
of refusal, they were threatened with war. Again, 
they were charged with violence committed upon the 
French traders, and upon Indian nations iwder French 
protection ; and with having introduced the English 
to trade in the neighborhood of the lakes. This also 
was cause of war. Finally, said the Governor, with 
BO very scrupulous regard to truth, upon one point at 
least, ** I shall be extremely grieved if my words do 
not produce the effect I anticif»ate from them ; for^ 

* Om Lake Ontario, and called by the French La- 
Eamine. 
t Colden*8 HistoKy of thf Wiwt Ifcitions. 
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ihen I shall be obliged to join whh the Grorernor of 
New- York, who is commanded by his master to assist, 
me, and burn the castles of the Five Nations, and de- 
stiw you." 

litis crafty speech was designed to strike a terror 
isto the Indians; and Garangula was undoubtedly 
surprised by a style of expression which contrasted so 
strongly with the smooth and soft words of La Maine 
and the priests. But fear never entered his bosom ; 
and he had the additional advantage of good informa- 
tion respecting the true state of the French Army. 
He knew that the (Governor's intolence proceeded m 
iiwt fh>m his impotence ; bravado was his last resort. 
During the speech, however, he manifested no emo- 
tibn of any kind, but kept his eyes composedly fixed 
on the end of his own pipe. But the moment the 
Governor had ceased, he rose up, walked five or six 
times about the council-circle, and then returned to 
his place, where he spoke standing, while La Barre 
remained in his elbow-chair. 

** Yonondio !" be began — ^addressing the Governor 
by the title always given to that Canadian ofiicer by 
the Five Nations — ^** Yonondio! — I honor you, and 
the warriors that are with me all likewise honor you. 
Your interpreter has finished your speech ; I now 
begin mine. My words make haste to reach your 
ears. Hearken to them. 

** Yonondio ! — ^You must have believed when you 
3eft Quebec, that the sun had burnt up all the forests, 
which render our country inaccessible to the French, 
or that the lakes had so w overflown the banks, that 
they had surrounded our castles, and that it was im- 
possible for us to get out of them. Yes, surely yoii 
must have dreamed so, and the curiosity of seeing so 
great a wonder, has brought you so far. Mno you 
are undeceived. I and the warriors here present, are 
come to assure you, that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas and Mohawks are yet alive. I thank 
you in their name^ for bringing back into their coun- 
tiy the calumeiy whieh your predecetBOr received fiiom 
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their hands. It was happy for you, that vou left un- 
der ground that murdering hatchet, so often dyed in 
the blood of the French. 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — I do not deep. I have my 
eyes open. The sun, which enlightens me, discov- 
ers to me a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He 
«ays, that he only came to the lake to smoke on the 
great calumet with the Otiondagas. But Garangida 
says, that he sees the contrary ; that it was to knock 
them on the head, if sickness had not weakened the 
arms of the French* I see Yonondio raving in a 
camp of sick men, whose lives the Great Spmt has 
saved by inflicting this sickness on them. 

"Hear Yonondio! — Our women had taken their 
clubs, our children and old men had carried their 
bows and arrows hito the^heart of your camp, if our 
warriors had not disarmed them, and kept them back, 
when your messenger came to our castles. It is done 
and I nave said it 

Hear, Yonondio! — ^We plundered none of the 
French, but those that carried guns, powder and balls 
to the Twightwies and Chictaghicks, because those 
arms might have cost us our lives. Herein we follow 
the example of the Jesuits, who break all the kegs of 
rum brought to our castles, lest the drunken Indians 
should knock them on. the head« Our waniora have 
not beaver enough to pay for all the ^rras they have 
taken, and our old men are not afi*aid of the war. 
This belt preserves my words. 

** We carried the English hito our lakes, to trade 
Ihere with the Utawawas and Quatoghies, as the Adi- 
rondacks brought the French to our castles, to carry 
on a trade, which the English say is theirs. We are 
bom free. We neither depend on Yonondio nor 
Corlear.* We may go where we please, and carry 
with us whom we please, and buy and sell what we 
please. If your allies be your slaves, use them as 

• The name they gave the Ck>Temon of New-York. 
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8uch, command them to receive no other hut your 
people. This belt preserves my words. 

" We knock the Twightwies and Chictaghicks on 
the head, because they had cut down the trees 
of peace, which were the. limits of our country. 
They have hunted beaver on our lands. They have 
acted contrary to the customs of all Indians, for they 
left none of the beavers alive, — they killed both male 
and female. They brought the Satanas into their 
country, to take part with them, after they had con- 
certed ill designs against us. We have done iess 
than either the English or French, that have usurped 
the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased them 
from their own country. This belt preserves my 
words. 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — ^What I say is the .voice of all 
the Five Nations. Hear what they answer* Open 
your ears to what they speak. The Senecas, Cayu-r 
gas, Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks say, that 
when they buried the hatchet at Cadarackui, in the 
presence of your predecessor, in the middle of the 
fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same place, 
to be there carefully preserved : That in the place of 
a retreat for soldiers, that fort might be a rendezvous 
for merchants : that in place of arms and ammuni* 
tion of war, beavers and merchandize should only 
enter there. ^ 

" Hear, Yonondio ! — ^Take care for the future that 
80 great a number of soldiers as appear there, do not 
choke the tree of peace planted in so small a fort. It 
will be a great loss, if, after it had so easily taken 
root, you should stop its growth, and prevent its cov- 
ering your country and ours with its branches. I as- 
sure you, in tlie name of the Five Nations, that our 
warriors shall dance to the calumet of peace under its 
leaves. They shall remain quiet on their mats, and 
shall never dig up the hatchet, till their brother Yo- 
nondio, or Corlear, shall either jointly or separately 
endeavor to attack the country, which the Great Spir-. 
it has given to our ancestojs. This belt preservas 
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^Boj wonts, and this otber the authority which &e 
Fire Nations have given me." 

Here the orator paused for a moment, and then ad- 
dressed himself to Monsieur Le Maine, who stood near 
him, acdng as interpreter. *' Take courage, Ohgues- 
86 r* said he, ^ You have spirit — Speak! Explain ray 
word& Forget nothing. Tell all that your brethren 
and friends say to Yonondio, your Governor, by the 
mouth of Garangula, who loves you, and desires yoa 
to accept of this present of beaver, and take part with 
me in my feast, to which I invite you. This present 
of beaver is sent to Yonoiidio, on the part of the Five 
Nations." 

When this harangue was explamed to the €U)vem- 
or, he quietly left the council, and withdrew to his tent, 
disappointed and much incensed. Garangula, on the 
other hand, feasted the French officers, and then went 
liome. Nothing more was heard of the treaty ; and 
the French troops, who had been ordered out, soon 
after made itie best of tiieir way to their own habita- 
tions. 

The genuineness of the speech we have given 
above, seems to be past dispute. It was recorded on 
the spot l^.that enlightened historian, Baron La Hon- 
tan, from whom C(3deu and other subsequent wri- 
ters have borrowed it. Considering the circumstan- 
ces under which it was delivered, and espedally the 
surprise practiced by the Governor, it may certainly 
foe regarded as an evidence of astonishing sagacity, 
spirit, and self-possession. Its proud courtesy, so 
different from the Frenchman's boisterous parade of 
idle threats, only adds to .the sting of its sarcasm, as 
Che imagery gives weight to the argument An illus- 
trious statesman and scholar hasfrfaced it in the same 
rank with the celebrated speech of Logan.* But jthe 
fitme of Garangida must, at all events, rest upon this 
effort, for history makes no mention <)f him subsequent 
to the council of Kaihobage. 

* Discourse of Gov. Clinton. 
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About three years iifW that transactioDy another 
personage distinguished himself as oiuch as the Onon- 
daga Chief, though in a very different manner. This 
was Adario, Chief Sachem of the Dinondadies^ atribe 
generally found among those in the French interesty 
and opposed both to the Five Nations and the £ng^ 
lish. The former Government had consequentTy 
treated them with favor. But, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, they had latterly shown a strong di»* 
position to trade with tlie English — and especially up- 
on one occasion, when the latter, guided by the Five 
Nations, had opened a commerce on the frontien of 
Canada. That affair, as Adario now observed, made 
them obnoxious to their ancient ally, the French ; 
and he therefore resolved, by some notable exploit^ to 
redeem the character of his nation. 

Full of this purpose, he marched from Michilimaek* 
mac, at the head of a hundred men ; and to act with the 
ffreater security, he took Cadaraqui fort in his way, 
for intelligence. The Commandant there informed 
him, tliat the Governor was now in expectation of 
concluding a peace with the Five Nations, and of re- 
ceiving a visit from their ambassadors in eight or ten 
days, at Montreal. He desired him to return homei 
without attempting any thing which might obstruct so 
good a design. 

But Adario had another project in view. The 
Commandant's information convinced him of the dan- 
ger there was that his own nation, in the new ar- 
rangement, might be sacrificed to the French interest 
Deliberating on the means proper to prevent such a 
result, he took leave of the officer, but not to return 
home. Knowing the route by which the Iroquois 
must necessarily come, he lay wait for them, with his 
company, at one of the falls of Cadaraqui river. 
Here he had patiently waited four or ^ye days, when 
the Deputies made their appearance, guarded by for- 
ty young soldiers. These were suddenly set upon by 
the ambuscade, and all who were not killed were tak- 
en prisoners. When the latter were secured, Adario 
artfully told them, that, hamng been informed qf fkevr 
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mfftreaeh by fke Chvemtfr of Canada, he had secured 
thn pass with the ahnost certain prospect of intercept* 
ingtheni. 

The Deputies were of course very much surprised 
'at the Governor's conduct; and they finally express- 
ed themselves with such freedom, as to cleclare the 
whole object of their journey. Adario was, in his 
turn, apparently amazed and enraged. He swore re- 
venue upon the Goyemor, for having, as he said, 
made a tool of ^im, to commit his abominable treach- 
ery. Then, looking steadfastly on the prisoners, he 
said to them, " Go, my brothers ! — I untie your bands. 
I send you home again, though our nations be at war. 
The French Governor has made me commit so black 
an action, that I shall never be easv after it, till the 
Five Nations shall have had full revenge." Hie 
Deputies, furnished with ammunition and arms for 
their Journey, and eompletely satisfied of the truth of 
Adano's declarations, returned to their own coiintir, 
after having assured him that he and his nation might 
make their peace when they pleased. 

This master-stroke of policy was seconded by an 
incident which occurred soon afterwards, and which 
the same cunning and vigilant spirit profited by to 
promote his design. In the surprisal of^the Deputies, 
Adario had lost one man, and had filled his place 
with a Satana prisoner, who had been before adopted 
into the Five Nations. This man he soon afterwards 
delivered to the French at Michilimackinac, i 



at their request; and they, for the pun>08e of keeping 
un the enmity between the Dinondadies and Five 
Nations, ordered him to be shot. Adario called one 
of the latter people, who had long been a prisoner, to 
be an eye-wimess of his countryman^ death. He 
iben bade him make his escape to his ovi^ country, 
and there to give an account of the ferocious barbar- 
ity fi^m which he had been unable to save a captive 
belonging to himselfl 

The Five Nations had already been npon the brink 
of war, in ocmaequeiioe of the repveeentatioDS of il^ 
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Deputies; Their rage was now be3rond all boandsu 
The Governor, baviug obtained some information of 
the state of things, sent messengers to disavow and 
•xpose the c(»iduct of Adario; but they would listen 
to no messages; their souk thirsted for revenge^ 
The war was undertaken immediately, and never 
was one more disastrous to Canada. Twelve hun- 
dred of the Iroquois invaded the province, while the 
French were stiU uncertain whether hostilities would 
commence. In Jtily, 1688, they landed at La Chine^ 
on the south side of the island of Montreal; and, 
keeping the Governor himself, with his troops, con- 
fined within the walls of the town, they sacked all 
the plantations, and indiscrimaniuely massacred men, 
women, uid children. More than one thousand of. 
the French were killed, and many were carried off 
captive, who afterwards shared the same fate. The 
Indian funuQr lost but three men during the whole ex- 
pedition. 

The most distinguished of the Iroquois warrior» 
about this time, was one whom the English called 
Blagk-Kettle. Golden speaks of him as a * famous 
hero ;' but few of his exploits have come down to these 
timea It is only known that he commanded large 
parties of his countrymen, who were exceedingly 
troublesome to the French. In 1691, he made an ir- 
ruptiop into the country round Montreal, at the head 
of several hunared men. He overran Canada, (say 
the French annalists,) as a torrent does the lowlands, 
when it overflows its banks^ and th^re is nowith- 
standing it The troops at the stations received or- 
ders to stand upon the defensive ; and it was not until 
the enemy were returning home victorious^ afler hav- 
ing desolated all Canada, that a force of four hundred 
soldierB was mustered to pursue them. Black-KetUe 
iisaid to have had but half that number with him at' 
this juncmre, but he gave battle, and fought deeper* 
ately. After losing twenty men slain, with some 
prisoners, he broke through the French ranks and 
marched oif, leavioff a considerable fuimber of tl^ en« 
emy wounded and killed. 
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FnrK Nations continued. Remarks on their oratory^ 
CireomstaBceB favorable to it^-Aecount of a coun* 
eil of the ConMeratefc at Onondaffa, in 169a— An- 
ecdotes of Tariouspenons who attended it— Speeches 
of Sadkkahatis and' other orators — Aoarahta — 
The history and character of Dec ahesora — His speech- 
es at the Albany council of 1694— Style of his elo- 
quence^ — His personal and political character — Other 
speeclies and negotiations — ^Anecdotes of Sadekak- 

ATIE. 

Enough perhaps has already appeared respecting 
the Five Nations to justify the obrorvation of an em- 
inent writer, that they were no less celebrated for elo- 
quence than for military skill and political wisdom.* 
The same obvious circumstances prompted them to 
exce ence in all these departments ; but in the form- 
er, their relations with each other and with other 
tribes, together with the great influence which their 
reputation and power attached to the efforts of their 
orators abroad, gave them peculiar inducements, fecili- 
ties and almost faculties for success. Among the 
Confederates, as among the Indians of all the East and 
South, a high respect was cherished for the warrior's 
virtues ; but eloquence was a certain road to popular 
favour. Its services were daily required in consulta- 
tions at home and communications abroad. The coun- 
cil-room was frequented like the Roman forum and 
the senate-house of the Greeks. Old and young 
went there together ; the one for discipline anp dis- 
tinction, and the other ** to observe the passing scenes, 
and to receive the lessons of wisdom.^f 

The kind of oratory for which Garangula and oth- 

* Governor Clinton. fibid. 

11.— E 
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er public speakers of his Confederacy were distin* 
guish^, it cannot be expected of us to analyse with 
much precision. Indian oratory is generally pointed^ 
direct, undisguised, unpolished; but forcible in ex- 
pression and delivery, brilliant in flashes of imagery, 
and naturally aniniated with graphic touches of hu- 
mor, pathos, or sententious declaration of high-toned 
principle, — according in some measure to the occasion, 
but more immediately to the momentary impulse of 
the speaker as supported by his prevalent talent. If 
the orators of the Five Nadons differed much from 
this description, it was in qualities which they owed, 
uidependently of genius, to their extraordinary 
opportunities Of practice, and to the interest taken 
in their efforts by the people who heard, employed 
and obeyed them. 

" The speakers whom I have heard," says Mr. Col- 
den, ^ had all a gresx Jluency o/toordsy and much more 
grace in their manner, than any man could expect, 
among a people entirely ignorant of the liberal arts 
and sciences." He adds, that he had understood them to 
be — (not knowing their language himself)— very nice 
in the turn of their expressions ; though it seems but 
few of them were such masters of the art as never to 
offend their Indian auditories by an unpolite expres- 
sion. Their greatest speakers attained to a sort of 
urbanitas or aStcwm.* 

For the purpose of better illustrating some points 
which are barely alluded to in these observations, as 
well as to introduce several new characters, not easi- 
ly appreciated without the context of circumstances 
in which they appeared, we shall furnish a somewhat 
detailed account of a Greneral Council of the Confed- 
erates holden at Onondaga, in January 1690. The 
object of it was to take order upon a message sent 
them from the Count de Frontenac, Grovemor of Can 
ada, the purport of which will appear in the proceed- 
ings. It may be premised, that the Onondaga coun« 

* Histoiy of the Five Nations 
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oil-house was commonly preferred on these occasions, 
on account of the central position occupied by that 
tribe in regard to tlie other four.* The English au- 
thorities at Albany were formally invited to attend ; 
but they contented themselves with sending their 
public Interpreter, to take note of what pas^, to- 
gether with three Indifins instructed in their name to 
dissuade the Five Nations from entertaining thoughts 
ei peace, or even consenting to a cessation of arms. 

The Coundt opened on the 22d of the month, eighty 
sachems being present In the first place Sadekan- 
ATiE, an Onondaga, rising in his place, addressed 
hintself to one of Uie English messengers firom Alba- 
ny. He informed him, that four deputies were pres- 
ent from the Canadian Governor, viz. : three Indians 
who had formeriy been carried prisoners to France, 
and a sachem of the Praying Indians in the French 
interest who lived near Montreal ; and that (Jovemor 
Frontenac had notified thiem of his appointment, and 
of his having brought over with him from France 
TAWERAnET and twelve other Indians formerly car- 
ried prisoners to that country. Then taking in his 
hand the wampum-beltf sent by the Count, and hold- 
uig it by the middle, he added : — 

** What I have said relates only to one half of the 
belt. The other half is to let us know that he intends 
tp kindle his fire again atCadaraqui next spring. He 
therefore invites his children, and the, Onondaga 
Captain Decanesora, in particular, to treat there with 
Mm about die old chain." 

Adarahta was Chief Sachem of the Praying In- 

* It is impossible to say how much influence this cir- 
cumstance miffht have on the ambition, of the Onondaga 
orators. It wul be observed, that tbe tribe enjoyed ram- 
er more than its equal share of rhetorical distinction. 

f The practice of confirming stipulations and making 
proposals by belts, so commonly adopted among the In- 
dians, cannot be understood in any way better than by 
observing the various instances mentioned in the text. 
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dians^ a commuQity principal^ made up of mem- 
bers of several tribes, including the Five Nations, 
who bad been induced by the French to settle them- 
selves upon their territory, and were serviceable to 
them in various capacities. ** I advise you," said Ada- 
rahta, holding three belts in his hand, ^to meet the 
Governor of Canada as he desires. Agree to this if you 
would live." He then gave a belt of wampum. " Taw- 
erahet," he proceeded, " sends you this other belt, to 
inform you of the miseries which be and the rest of 
his countrymen have suffered in captivity } and to 
advise you to hearken to Yonoodio, if you desire to 
live. This third belt is from Thurensera, Ofaguesse, 
and Ertel,* who say by it to their bfethren : * We have 
interceded for you with your order, and therefore ad- 
vise you to meet him at Cadaraqui in the spring. It 
will be well for you.' ** 

A Mohawk chief, one of those instructed by the 
Albany magistrates to represent their wishes at the 
council, now delivered the message they bad given 
him. He had treasured it up wora for word. The 
Interpreter, who had the same message in writing, 
followed him while he spoke, and found him correct 
to a syllable. 

Caknehoot, a Seneca sachem, next proceeded to 
ffive the Council a particular account of a treaty made 
during the summer previous, between his own tribe 
and some Wagimha messengers, one of the Canadi- 
an nations, on the river Uttawas. The latter had act- 
ed on the behalf of seven other tribes; and he wished 
the other four member^ of his own Confederacy to 
ratify what had been done by the Senecas. The ar- 
ticles proposed by the Wagunhas were as follows : 

1. ** We are come to join two bodies into one," — de- 
liveringup at the same time two prisoners. 

2. "We are come to learn wisdom of the Senecas, 

* Indian names — meaning Day-Daumj Partridge, and 
Bostf giTen to Frenchmen well "known to* the Five Na- 
tions. The policy of Fending such messageB is sufficient- 
ly obvious. 
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sod of the other Five Nations, and of your breth- 
ren of New-York f — giving a belt 

3. " We by this belt wipe away the t<iars from the 
eyes of your Aiend^ whose relations have been killed 
in the war. We likewise wipe the paint from your 
soldier's faces* ;" — ^giving a second belt 

4. **We throw aside tne axe which Yonondio put 
into our hands by this third belt" 

5 " Let the sun, as long as he shall endure, always 
■bine upon us in fiiendship ;" — ^giving a red marble 
sun, as large as a plate. 

6. " Let the rain of heaven wash away all hatred, 
that we may again smoke together in peace ;" — giv- 
mg a large pipe of red marble. 

7. ''Yonondio is drunk — we wash our hands clean 
from his actions f — giving a fourth belt 

8. " Now we are dean washed by the water of 
heaven ; neither of us must defile ourselves by heark- 
ening to Yonondio." 

9. "Wehavetwelveof your nation prisoners; thev 
shall be brought home in the spring f^giyxng a belt 
to confirm the promise. 

10. " We will bring your prisoners home when the 
strawberries shall be in blossom, at which time we in- 
tend to visit CoRLEAR, [the Governor of New-York] 
and see the place where the wampum is made." 

When Cannehoot had done, the Wagunha presents 
were hung up in the council-house, in sight of the 
whole assembly. They were afterwards distributed 
among the several Five-Nations, and their acceptance 
was a ratification of the treaty. A large belt was also 
given to the Albany messengers, as £eir share. A 
wampum belt sent firom Albany, was in the same 
manner hung up, and afterwards divided. The New- 
England colonies, called by the Confederates Km- 
SHOif, sent the wooden model of a fish, as a token of 

* The Indians universally paint their faces on goin^ 
to war, to make their appearance more terrific to toe en« 
•my. To wip4 4{fftkepamtt was te make peace. 
Ilia 
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their adhering to the general covenant. This Wfl» 
handed round among the sachems, and then laid ai^de 
to be preserved. 

At the end of these ceremonies, Sadekanatie roso 
again. ''^Brothers !" he said, ** we must stick to our 
brother Quider, and re^rd Yonondio as our enemy j 
he is a cheat." By Qutiler he meant Peterj referring 
to Peter Schuyler, Mayor of Albany ; a gientleman 
mu^ esteemed by the five tribes, but whose name, 
having no labials in their language, they were unable 
to pronounce. 

After some farther proceedings, the English Inter- 
preter was desired to deliver his message fhom Alba- 
ny. He told them that a new Governor had arrived 
in the province, with a large number of fresh troops; 
that England was at war with France ; and that the 
people of New-England were fitting out an expedi- 
tion against Canada. He advised them not to treat 
with the French, but at all events only at Albany. 
That people, he said, would keep no agreement made 
anywhere else. 

The sachems now held a consultation together for 
some time, the result of which, was thys declared by a 
speaker chosen for the purpose, and who is supposed to 
have been Sadekanatie. The different passages were 
addressed respectively to the deputies of the parties 
referred to. 

" Brothers ! Our fire bums at Albany. We will not 
send Decanesora to Cadaraqui. We adhere to our 
old chain with Corlear — We will prosecute the war 
with Yonondio — We will follow your advice in draw- 
ing off. our men from Cadaraqui. Brothers ! We are 
glad to hear the news you tell us — but tell us no lies !" 

^ Brother Kinslion ! We hear you design to send 
soldiers to the eastward against the Indians there.* 
But we advise you, now so many are united against 

* New-Hampshire and Maine tribes, at ww with the 
Colonies, and known to be instigated and assisted by 
the French. 
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Ae French, to fall immediately on (hem. Strike at the 
root ; when the trunk shall he cut down, the hranches tmU 
Jail of course,^ 

" Coriear and Kinshon, — Courage ! Courage ! In 
the spring to Quebec ! Take that place — ^You will 
have your feet on the necks of the French, and all 
their friends in America." * 

Another consultaticm terminated in the adoption of 
the following answer to be sent to the Canadian^ 

1. "Yonondio! You have notified your return to us, 
and that you have brought back thirteen of our people 
who were carried to France — We are glad of it You 
desire us to meet you at Cadaraqui next spring, to 
treat of the old chain. But, Yonondio ! how can we 
trust you, who have acted deceitfully so oflen ? Wit- 
ness what was done at Cadaraqui — ^the usage our 
tpessengers met with at Uttawas, and what was done 
to the ^necas at the same place." Here a beh was 
given, indicating a willingness sdll to treat. 

2. "Thureiisera, O^huesse and Ertel ! Have you 
observed friendship with us ? If you have not, how 
came you to advise us to renew friendship with Yon- 
ondio r" A belt also was attached to this answer. 

3. "Tawerahet! The whole Council is glad to hear 
of your return with the other twelve. Yonondio ! — 
You must send home Tawerahet and the others this 
present winter — ^before spring. We will save all the . 
French we have prisoners till that time." 

4. Yonondio ! — ^You deshre to speak with us at Ca- 
daraqui ; — Don't you know that your fire there is ex- 
tinguished? It is extinguished with blood. You 
must send home the prisoners in the first place." 

5. " We let you know that we have made peace 
with the Wagunhas." 

6. ** You are not to think that we have laid down 
the axe, because we return an answer. We intend 
no such thing. Our Far-fighters shall conthiue the 
war till our countrymen return. 

7. " When our brother Tawerahet is returned, then 
w^ will speak to you of peace." 
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Such was the result of the great exertions made al 
this time by the Canadian Groveniment to overawe 
the Five Nations, and to draw theni away from the 
English alliance. The whole proceeding, thoush in- 
de<S it furnishes no extraordinary specimens of their 
eloquence, illustrates in the ploinest manner the very 
ft^orable circumstances under which their orators 
came forward, and the inducements they had to de> 
vote their genius to the council-house, even in pref- 
erence to war. 

Sadekanatie, who acted a prominent part in the 
Ononda^ Council, and was himself of that trilie, 
appeared to ^reat advantage upon several other occa- 
sions. The favorite orator of the Confederates, how- 
ever, during most of the period in which he flour- 
bhed, was Decanebora, whose name has already 
been mentioned. That Sachem was for many years 
almost invariably employed as the Speaker in their 
negotiations with both French and English. He was 
one of the deputies who fell into the hands of Adario ; 
and we have seen that in the message of Count Fron- 
tenac to the Onondaga Council, he invited ^ his chil- 
dren,and Decanesora,the Onondaga Captain, in partic- 
ular," to treat with him at Cadaraqui. The Confeder- 
ates, on the other hand, signify their disposition to con- 
tinue the war by saying, ** we yn\\ not send Decane^ 
Bora.** 

Mr. Colden, yrho knew this orator well, and heard 
him speak frequently, gives him credit for a perfect 
fluency, and for " a graceful elocution that would have 

E leased in any part of the world." He was tall, and 
is person well made ; and his features are said to 
have borne a resemblance to the busts of Cicero. It 
b much to be regretted in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, that but very dight indications of his eloquence 
are preserved to the»B times. Such as are preserved, 
probably do him very iniperfect justice. Some of 
them, however, at least indicate the sagacity, the cour- 
tesy, the undaunted courage, and the highmmded sense 
of hoaor» which, among the countiymeii of Deean 
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•0ora as 'among those of Quimillian, 'vrere no less 
recomtnendadons of the orator than they were virtues 
of the man. 

In the whiter of 1698-4, after a long series of hos- 
tilities between the Confederates and the French, — at- 
tended on both sides with alternate suffering and in- 
jury, until both were heartily weary of the war<— cer- 
tain artful proposals, artfully set forth by Jesuit mes- 
BMigers, were at length so well received by all the Con- 
fedmtes excepting the Mohawks, that a council was 
summoned at Onondaga to act upon them. The 
English were civilly invited to attend ; and although 
both they and the Mohawks neglected to do so, no 
measures were adopted in council, except with the 
understanding that they should not be final without 
being first submitted to the examiuadon of both those 
pardes; With this view, several sachems were sent 
to Albany, and of these Decanesora was the principal 
Mid the speaker. The account which he gave to Ma- 
jor Schuyler and the Albany noagistrates of the nego- 
tiation now pending, inclutling its origin, is a nne 
specimen, as Mr. Colden observes, of his ait, not only 
in smoothing over an afiair undertaken against the 
English interest and advice, but also in introducing 
and enforcing his own views of the sovereign dignity 
of the Five Nations. 

•* Brother Cayenguirago,*^ he began, "we are come 
to acquaint you, that our children, the Oneidas, having 
of themselves sent a messenger to Canada, he has 
brought back with him a belt of peace from the Gov- 
ernor." 

« As soon as Tariha [the messenger] arrived at Can- 
ada, he was asked, where the six hundred men were, 
that were to attack Canada, as they had been informed 

* An Indian appellation, signifying a stoift arrow j giv- 
en to Governor Fletcher in consequence of the prompt 
ivccor he had once rendered the Five Nations, in an 
emergency occasioned by a French invasion. Schuyler 
is addressed as representing the Governor. 
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bjOuiokese, a Mohawk Deserter? I^ aasured thanr 
there was no such desiffn." 

** He was carried to Quebec, where he deliirered his 
belt, with the following propontion. * Yonondio, if 
you would have peace eo to Albany, and ask it there, 
for the Five Nations will do nothing without Cayen- 
guirago.' The Governor of Canada was angry at this, 
and said, he had nothing to do with the Croveruor of 
New York ; he would treat only with the Five Na- 
dons ; the peace between the Christians must be oaade 
on the other ^de the ffreat lake. He added, he was 
sorry to see the Five Nations so far degenerated as to 
take a sixth nation into their chain, to rule over them. 
* If you had desired me to come and treat in any of 
your castles, I would have done it ; but to tell me i 
must go to Albany, is to desire of me what I can by 
no means do. You have done very ill, to suffer the 
people of New York to govern you so for, that you 
dare do nothing without their consent. I advise you 
to send two of each nation to me, and let Decaneso- 
ra be one of them. I have orders from the King my 
master to grant you peace, if you come in your prpp* 
er persons to ask it' The Governor of Canada after* 
wards said, 

** * Children of the Five Nations, I have compassion 
for your litde children, therefore come speedily and 
speak of peace to me, otherwise Fll stop my ears for 
the future : by all means let Decanesora come ; for if 
the Mohawks come alone, I will not hear them ; some 
of all the Five Nations must come. Now,Tariha, re- 
turn home, and tell the Five Nations, that I will wait 
for their coming till the trees bud, and the bark can be 
parted from the trees. I design for France in the 
spring, and I leave a gentleman to command here, to 
whom I have given orders to raise soldiers, if you do 
not come in that time. And then what will become of 
you ? I am truly grieved to see the Five Nations so 
debauched and deceived by Cayenguirago, who is 

«Colden. 
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lately come to New-York, and by Quider. Fonnerly 
the chief men of the Five Nations uabd to converse 
with me ; but this Grovernor of New York has so dehid- 
ed you, that you hearken to none but him ; but take 
care of what will follow, if you hearken to none but 
him."* 

Here the orator took occasion to explain, veiy 
shrewdly, why the deputation to which he belonged 
had been delayed so long, with some other matters of 
the same kind. He then reported the following res- 
olutions agreed upon by the Council to he sent to the 
Governor of Canada. They were probably his own 
composition, the Council havine been called, and the 
whole transaction in a great measure managed by 
himself. 

1. "Yonondio! — ^You have sent for me often, and 
as often asked, why I am afraid to come ? The great 
kettle of war that you have hung over the^fire is the 
reason of it." Here Decanesora said he was to lay 
down a belt, and aisk the Governor's consent to the 
other two which he held in his hand. 

2. " We now not only throw down the ketde, and 
thereby throw the boiling water out of it, but like- 
wise break it to pieces, that it may never be hung up 
again, — by this second belt." 

3. "Hearken Yonondio! — You are sent from the 
French King, your master. So is Cayenguirago from 
the Great King and Queen of England. What I am 
now about to speak to you, is by inspiration from the 
Great Spirit You say that you will have nothing to 
do with our brethren of Cayenguirago. But I must 
tell you, that we are inseparable. We can have 
no peace with you so long as you are at war with 
them ;" — which, added Decanesora, is to be confirm- 
ed by the third belt 

The noble fidelity to eng^ements here set fprth 
as a sacred principle, was far from being the result ot 
either fear or mere affection ; and this Schuyler him- 
self had the opportunity of testing, before the depu- 
tation left Albany. 
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7. ^The Governor of Canrnda's words, and thd 
Resolutions of the Five-Nations," said the orator in 
conekiaon, ^ are now before you. Consult, therefbre, 
what is to be done. If it be neeessary for the Breth- 
ren to go to our castle, to advise us farther, be not un- 
willing." Here he laid down a large belt, eleven rows 
deep, and seven fathoms of wampum. This signi- 
fied an amicable disposidon ; but when, on the ensu- 
ing day. Major Schuyler replied that he would con- 
sent to no treaiy with the French, and proposed that tlie 
deputation, and Decanesora in particular, should visit 
tiim again at the end of seventy days, the reiqinder was, 
after consultation, that they would visit him. ^ But 
as for myself," said the old Sachem, '' I cannot dispose 
of myself without their directions. If they ordsr 
me, I shall willingly, return. We did not expect to 
hear such positive prohibition of keeping any corres- 
pondencejwith the French. If any mischief happea 
within the seventy days, let us not blame one another. 
Consider again what is most for the public good— and 
let it be spoken before we piEurt." 

This was confirmed with a larp belt of fourteen 
deep. Major Schuyler afterwards asked, a second 
time, whether thev would wholly suspend correspon- 
dence with the, French, for the term last mentioned. 
" I have no authority," said the orator, " to answer this 
question. I shall lay the belt down in every one of 
the castles, and say, that by it all correspondence is 
desired to stop with the French. / cannot promise thai 
tMs tviU he complied witfu^ 

The conference did not end here. On the sixth 
day, Schuyler called the deputation together, for the 
purpose of making a new and vigorous effort How 
much influence his assertions or arguments, alone, 
might have had, cannot be determined, for a fortunate 
incident occurred which materially altered the aspect 
of affiurs, being just in season to enable him to car- 

Shis point for the time. The stipulation attached to 
ecanesora's final consent does him high honor. 
"You have at last shut up the way to Canada," he 
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iaid ; ^ but we have one tfa'm^ to asdc, after matcnre de* 
liberation, which we expect will not be refused ua.** 
Tfae Major observed, that every thing should be gran- 
ted which he thought essential to the eharacteror the 
security of the nation. He then proceeded to request, 
that an English messenger might be permitted to ac- 
company one to be sent by himself to the Praying 
Indians in Canada. The objects were first, to inform 
those Indians of what he had ascertained to be the 
true character of the Jesuit who had been among the 
Five Nations; secondly, to notify them of the meet- 
iujg appointed at Albany, and of the consequent ina^ 
bility of the deputies to vbit theni at the same time, 
as had been proposed ; and thirdly, to agree upon a 
continued cessation of arms until they mght be able 
to visit them. DecanesofH farther desi^, diat if 
Schuyler should not send a messen^r, he would at all 
events put these propositions in writing, as a token of 
Ilia assent to them. 

After all, events took place, owing in no small de- 
gree, as we shall ^n^, to the English themselves, 
which determined the chieftains to visit the Canadian 
Governor in the spring. Some expkination of these 
-events is ftimished by the following speech of Sade- 
kanatie. He, with his fellow deputies, visited Gover- 
nor Fletcher at Albany, in May, (16^,) and in the 
course of the conference which ensued, delivered his 
sentiments in the following manly and ftrrcible style : 
"Brother Cayenguirago ! — Some^of our sachems 
agreed, last winter, that we should keep no correspon- 
dence with the French. We confess we have broken 
that promise. We have received a messenger from 
Canada. We have sent our deputies to Canada in 
return, TDeeanesora being one.] The heh is not yet 
arrived by which we are to acknowledge our &ult in 
the matter. The rtason of our doing it is truly this, 
— ire art afraid of (he enemy, ^ 

^ When a messenger came last year from Canada 
to Onondaga, our brother Cayenguirago dischai^d 
our meeting in General Counol at Onondaga, to con 

n.--F 
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8uk cm that rodSBage, and ordered ug tobold our Gen 
eral Council bereat Albany on that affair. The priv 
ilege of meeting in General Council when we {Heasey 
is a privilege we always have enjoyed; no former 
Governor, of the name of Corlear, ever obstructed 
this privilege. We planted a tree of peace in this 
place with them. Its roots and branches extend as far 
as Virginia and New-England, and we have reposed 
with pleasure under its uiade. Brother, let us keep 
to that first tree, and let iis be united and uiuinimous^ 
such prohibition of our assemblies will be of ill con- 
sequence, and occaaon differences between us. 

^ We acknowledge, I say, our sending a^nts to 
Canada for peace. We were encouniged in doine this 
by the knowledge we have of the Governor of Cana- 
da. He is an old n^an, and was formerly Governor 
of that plaee^ He was always esteemed a wise peace- 
able man, and therefore we trust our message will 
have a good issue. We did not take it amiss that 
you sent to the Dewaguiihas, nor that Amout was 
sent to the Satanas, boui of them our enenues; and, 
for the same reason, our brother Cayenguirago ought 
not to be displeased with our sending to the French 
for peace. 

<' We, Onondagas, acknowledge ourselves to hav^ 
been .the chief promoters of this Message. We have 
sent jn all nine sachems with nine belts. It is true 
we are now under much uneasiness in having trusted 
so many sachems in the French hands, being alnsost 
half the number we have in o,ur nation, but we were 
in haste to prevent the designs the French had against, 
our countries and yours, by the great warlike prepur- 
tions they were making in Canada.'** 

He concluded with specifying the instructions, their 
deputies had received, and presented a beh in con- 
firmation of all he had said. Colonel Fletcher re- 
I)lied, that he would not discuss any other subject un- 
til he was satisfied what reason there was for charging 

*Colden. 
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him with haYuig forbklden the Council, and made 
peace with the Indian tribes, as alleged by the ora- 
tor. This appears to have beeU'a mistake ; and ac« 
conlingly, on the ensuing day, it was frankly acknowl- 
edged to be such, and tluit in t^rms which left no oc- 
easioD to doubt the speaker's sincerity. ^ We assure 
you,** he said, " we will never separate from you. We 
fltill have one bead, one blood, one soul, one heart 
with you." This was said in reference to the all^g^ 
iirohibition of the OounciL ^As to the I>ewagun- 
has and Shawanons," added the speaker, *^ we are con- 
fident Oiyenguirago will not admit them into his gov* 
ermnent, till tliey have made peace with us. That 
we sbaU willingly grant. When our enemies are 
tumbled, and beg peace, why shotrid they not have 
it? LeOkem come cmd live untk us. & toiU atrengthm 
§vr coimtry/** He then proceeded thus : — 

''Brother Cayenguirago !-*When the Christiaiui 
first arrived in this country, we received them kindly. 
When they were but a small people, we entered into 
m league wkh them, to guard them from all enemies 
whatever. We were so fond of their society, that we 
tied the great canoe which brought them, not with a 
iDpe made of bark to a tree, but with a strong iron chain 
fiistened to a great mountain. Now, before the Chris- 
tian^ anived, the Cteneral Council of the Five Na- 
tions was held at Onondaga, where there has been, 
firom the beginning, a continual fire kept burning ; it 
18 made of two great logs, whose flamie never extin- 
guishes. As soon asthe hatchet-makers [their general 
name for Christians,] arrived, the Greneral Council at 
Onondaga planted this tree at Albany, whose roots 
and branches have nnce spread as fkr as New-Eng* 

*A Roman principle, recognised in the practice 
as well theory of the Five Nations. Colden sajs, 
** they encourage the people of other nations [including 
captives] to incorporate with them ?" Thus, for exam- 
ple, the^ixth Nation was added to the Confederacy in 
1712. 
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knd, Conoecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Yip- 
ginia; and under the shade of this ti^e all these £n§^ 
Osh colonies have frequently been sheltered." 

Here the orator gave seven fathoms of wamptiR^ 
to renew the chain ; and promised, as he declared hit 
expectation of receiving, mutual assistance in case of 
an attack from any enemy. 

" The only reason, to be plain with you," he con- 
tinued, " of our 'sending to make peace with the 
French, is the low condition to which we are reduced» 
while none of our neighbors send us the least assiot- 
ance, so that the whole burthen of the war lies on ui 
alone. Our brethren of New-England, Connecticiit^ 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, of their owh 
accord thrust their arms into our chain ; but since the 
war began we have received no assistance from them. 
We, alone, cannot continue the war against the Frenchi 
by reason of the recruits they daily receive from the 
other side the great lake. 

** Brother Cayenguirago !— Speak from your heart. 
Are you resolved to prosecute the war vigorously 
affainst the French ; and are your neighbors of Virnnia, 
Alaryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut aiviNew*£ng« 
land, resolved to assist us ? If it be 8o,iiotwitii8tandii}g 
any treaty hitherto entered into, we will prosecute the 
war as hotly as ever. But if our neighbors will not 
assist, we must make peace, syod we submit it to your 
considemtion, by giving this great bek fifteen deep. 

*' Brother Cayenguirago !— 'I have truly told you the 
reasons which have induced us to offer peace to the 
French ; we shall likewise, from the bottom of our 
hearts, inform you of the design we -have in this trea- 
ty. When the Governor of Canada shall have ac- 
cepted the nine belts, of which I have just now told 
vou, then we shall have something more to say by two 
large belts, which lie stiH hid in our bosom. We 
shall lay down first one and say, * we have a brother 
Cayenguirago, with whose people we have been uni- 
ted in one chain from the beginning. They must be 
included in this treaty ; we cannot see them involved 
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In bloody war, while we sit in easy peace/ If the 
Governor of Canada answer, that he has made a sep- 
arate peace with us, and that he eannot make any 
peaee with Ci^yenguirago, because the war is from 
over the great lake ; then we shall lay down the sec- 
ond great broad belt, and tell the Governor of Can- 
ad«9 'if you will not include CayenguiragoV people, 
the treaty will become thereby void, as if it had nev- 
ei; been made f and if he persists, we will absolutely 
leave him*" . 

While the conference was going on at Albany, De- 
canesora and his fellow deputies arrived at the castle of 
the Praying Indians, near the fklls above Montreal. 
Thence they were conducted, by the Superior of the 
Jesuit, to Quebec. They had their audience of the 
Governor of Canada with great solemnity, m the 
presence of all the ecclesiastics and ofiicers of dis- 
linctioUf and of the most considerable Indians then 
in the place. Every day, while ihey remained, they 
were entertained at the Governor^ table, or at those 
of the principal citizens. On the other side, it is said 
of the veteran Decaneeora, that shrewdly accommoda- 
ting his coat to his company, he made himself stHl 
more personable than usual, by the aid of a splendid 
arrangement which mi^t l;iave done credit to a mod- 
em mnbassadof. He was clothed in scarlet, trim- 
med with gokf ; and his reverend lock^ were covered 
with a laced beaver-hat, which had be^i given him 
by Colonel Fletcher a few months before. Neither 
ceremony nor decoration, however, nor even good 
dinners, mitigated the old orator's finnness. 

" Father !'** — he said to the Governor, after men- 
tioning the objects ofthe deputation, — ** If we do not 
conclude a peace now, it will be your fault. We have 
already taken the hatchet out of the River Indians 

*'A term used in mere courtesy, and because the Gov- 
ernor chose to call the Indians his children.' So a Sa- 
chem explained it to oiie of the New York Governors, 
that it ** sigoified nothing." 

r2 
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[Hiid80D*8 river] whom we incited to the war. Bat 
we must tell you, that you are a bad man. You are 
inconstant. You are not to be trusted. We have had 
war together a long time. Still, thoufh you ocea 
sioned the war, we never hated the house of Oghuease 
\the Montreal gentleman.] Let him undertake the toil- 
some journey to Onondaga. Ifke will come, he shall 
be welcome. 

" Father !**— he continued,—" We are now speaking 
of peace, and therefore I must speak a word to the 
Praying Indians, and first to those of Cahnawaga 
[chiefly Mohawks.] You know our customs and man- 
ners. Therefore make Yonondio acquainted with 
them.— Assist in the good work of peace. As for^ou,* 
addressing a party of praying Indians most of whom 
had once been^Onondagas,) "you are worse than the 
French themselves. You deserted from U8,«nd sided 
with our enemies to destroy us. Make some amends 
now by forwarding peace." He then r^umed his 
address to the Governor. 

" You have almost eaten us up. Our best men are 
killed in thb bloody war. But we forget what is past. 
Before this we once threw the hatchet into the river 
of Kaihohage,^ but you fished it up, and treacher- 
ously surprised our people at Cadaraqui. After that 
you sent to us to have pur prisoners restored. Theu 
the hatchet was thrown up to the skv, but you kept a 
string fastened to the helve, and pulled it down, and 
fell upon our people again. This We revenged to 
some purpose, by the destruction of your people and 
bouses in the island of Montreal. 

" Now we are come to cover the blood firom our 
sight, which has been shed by both sides during this 
kmg war. 

" Yonondio ! — We have been at war a long time. 
We now give you a medicine to drive away all ill 
thoughts from your heart, to purge it and make it clean, 
and restore it to its former state. 

•Near Oswego, on Lake Ontario, where the treatr 
with M. De la Barre was negotiated. 
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** YoBondio !-— We will not pemnit any settlenient at 
Cadaraqui. You have had your fire there thrive ex- 
tinguished. We will not consent to your building that 
Ibrt ; but the passage through the river shall be free 
and clear. We make the sun clean, and drive away 
all clouds and darkness, that we nmy see the light 
without interruption. 

*^, Yonondio ! — ^We have taken many prisoners from 
one another, during the war. The prisoners we took 
have been delivered, according to our custom, to the 
fiunilies that have lost any in the vrelr. They no lon- 
ger belong to the public They may give them back if 
they please. Your people may do the same. We 
have brought back two prisoners, and restore them to 
yoii.*^ 

In the course of his reply to this speech, the Gov-' 
«mor observed, that he should not make peace with 
Cayenguirago. But Decanesora, nobly and fearlessly 
4rue to every engagement as to his own honor, prompt- 
ly declared that he never would agree to a peace for 
ine Confederates, except on condition of a truce for the 
English. *' All the country," said he, ^ will look upon 
tne as a traitor ; I can treat with you no loneer. " And 
undoubtedly, anxious as be vtras to efl^t the object of 
tiis embassy) he would have returned home disap- 
])ointed, had not the Governor, after a discussion of 
4hree days, finally yielded, by agreeing to undertake 
no enteipiise against New York during the summer. 
Aoother difficulty arose upon the Governor's insisting 
on having hostages left with him, which the Sa- 
chem would not consent to. The matter was adjust- 
ed by the volunury proposal of two Indians in his 
company to remain. 

After the return of the Deputation to the country ot 
the Five Nations, a conference was held at Albany 
between a new deputation on their part, and the Gov- 
ernor of New-Yoik. The latter, well knowing how 
much the neighboring colonies were interested in the 

. * Coldeju 
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result of the Fr^ieh uegotiatioD, iriTlted seTeral of 
tbetn^ send reprecientaiives, wfaieh tiiey accordingfy 
did. Among those present were the Governor of 
New-Jersey, and five commissioners from Massachu* 
setts and Connecticut. On^ the other hand, Decane* 
Bora and Sadekanatie both attended in the name of 
the Five Nations. Tlie former gave an exact account 
0f every thing which passedat Quebec. The latter, — 
who seems rather td' have coveted opportunities of 
declaring the freest sentiments in the freest manner, 
which his colleague indeed never cfedtneii,-— opened 
the conference with a long speech upon the history 
of the English and Indian intercourse ; bow the 
league had begun, and had been enlairged and strength-* 
ened ; and finally, — what was the chief aim of his. 
argument, — bow Uker colonies, as he said^ had thrust 
their arms into the chain, but iiad given little or,na 
assistance against the «ommon eneniy. There was 
some cause for this complaint, «nd the orator was re- 
solved that he would not be misunderstood when he 
stated it. ^*Our brother Cayen^irago's arms;^ h« 
continued, ^and our own are -stiff, and tired with 
holding fast the chain. Our neighbors sit still and 
smoke at their ease. The fat is melted from our fleshy 
and fallen on them. They grow &t while we grow 
lean.'' 

** This chain mlade. us tbe enemy of the French. If 
all had held as fast as Cayenguirago, it would have 
been a terror to them. If we would all heartily join, 
and take the hatchet in hand, our enemy would soon 
be destroyed. We should forever after live in peace 
and ease. Do but your parts, [probably addressing 
the Commissioners] and thunder itself cannot break 
the chain." 

Thus closely did the orators, who were in other 
words the statesmen of the Five Nations, investigate 
the conduct alike of their enemies and their alues^ 
and thus freely and fearlessly did they in all cases ex- 
press themselves «8 they felt. Cbaraeters of everj 
description came under their cognizance* MancBU* 
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vres and machinatioDs, political and personal, were 
brought to bear upon them on all sides. The French 
emissary plied them at one tuni, and the English ped- 
ler at the next ; and they talked and traded with ei- 
ther or both, as the case might be, with the same indo- 
lent imperturbable gravity. Each party went away^ 
perhaps, chuckling over the ease with which he bad 
imposed upon savage simplicity, and flattering him- 
self that their opinion of his honesty was at least ade- 
quate to his own opinion of his shrewdness. But the 
event proved otherwise. 

Decanesora once said to Major Schuyler, in reply 
to the latter's suggestion of fraud on the part of a 
Jesuit messenger of the French, — " We know that the 
priest favors his own nation. But it is not in his pow- 
er to alter our affection taour brethren. We wish 
you would bury all the misunderstandings you have 
conceived on his account,—- am/ we likewise wish you 
gave less credit to Ike rum-carri£&s than you doJ* 
This was a palpable hit, truly,' and a deserved one. 
And thus, generally, were the Barbarian Orators, after 
all, upon the safe side. Nothing daunted their .^irtt. 
Nothing deceived their sagacity. 
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CHAPTER V* 



Account of the OttMWfts^Their first Chief-Sachem 
icnown to the English, Pontiac — ^His interview • with 
Major Rogers-^Protects that officer and his troops-^ 
Saves Detroit from an army of Indians — Hostility of the 
northerp tribes to the Ensrlish, after the conquest of 
Canada^ — Adventures of Henr — Anecdotes of Mina- 
VAVANA — Supposed feelings of Pontiac towards the 
English — His great project of combination. 

Having arrived regularly, according to the order 
observed in this "Worl^ at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we shall now turn our attendon 
to a section of the continent hitherto mostly unnotic- 
ed, but which at that period began to be the theatre 
of important events, and to he illustrated by at least 
ohe character comparable to any in the whole com- 
pass of Indian annals. We refer to the vicinity o^f 
the Northern Lakes, to the numerous and powerflil 
tribes resident in that re^on, and particularly to Pon- 
tiac. 

It has been stated by respectable authority, that this 
celebrated individual was a member of the tribe of 
Sacs, or Saukies ; but there appears to us no sufficient 
reason for disputing the almost universal opinion 
which makes him an Ottawa. That tribe, when the 
commerce of the early French colonists of Canada 
first began to extend itself to the Upper Lakes, was 
found in their vicinity, in connection with two 
others, the Chippewas and the Pottawatamies. All 
three are supposed to have been originally a scion of 
the Algonquin stock,—^^ being the general name 
t>f the nation, which, in Champlain's time, was settled 
along the north banks of the St Lawrence, between 
Quebec and Lake St. Peters. According to their 
own traditions, preserved to this day, the three tribes 
(as they afterwards became.) in their flight or emigra* 
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tkm^ went together firom the East, as fiir as Lake Hii« 
ron. A separation afterwards took place, the re- 
sult of which was, that the Otiawas, being most \n* 
clioed to agriculture, remained near what has since 
been Micb^mackinac, while their comfMinions pre- 
ferred venturing to stiU more distant regions of the 
North and West. 

Detroit was founded by the French in Juljr, 1701, 
and from that time the Otta was began to |pve frequent 
Doanifestations of a spirit wiiich finally made them, 
respectively, an ally or an enemy of the first impor- 
tance to the different civilized parties with whom they 
held intercourse. Only three years after the French 
settled ii^ their vicinity^ several of their chiefs 
were induced to visit the English at Albany. The 
almost inevitable consequence of the interview was^ 
that they retuiried home with a firm persuasion that 
the French intended to subdue them. They attempt- 
ed to fire tiie town, therefore, in one iiistance; and 
about the same time, a war-party, on tbeii* return from 
a suc^cessful expedition against the I^;oquoi8, — whom 
they were bold enough to attack in their own coun- 
try, — paraded iii front of the Detroit fortress, and of^ 
fered battle. Aiftersome hard fighting, they were de- 
feated and driven ofi^ ' 

£ut the French have always efi^ted more among 
the Indians in peace than in war, and thus it was with 
tne Ottawas ; for, from the date of the skirmish just 
mentioned, they were almost uniformly among the* 
best friends and evel) protectors of the colony. 
" When the French arrived at these falls,'' said a Chip- 
pewa Chief at a Council held but a few years nnce, 
^ they came and kissed us. They called us children, 
and we found them fathers. We lived like brethren 
in the same lodge," &c.* Such was the impression 

* See a Discourse delivered before the Michigan His- 
torical Society, in 1830, by Mr. Schoolcraft. We also 
acknowledge our ubligations, in preparing our notice of 
Pontiac, to Governor Cass's Discourse of the year pie* 
vums, before the same body. 
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iiMide ako upon the Ottawas ; and we aceordinpljr 
find them, in conjunction with the Chippewafl, aiding 
the French on all occasions, until the latter surren* 
dered the jurisdiction of the Canadas to the English, 
Seyeral hundred of their warriors distinguished them^ 
selves at the disastrous defeat of Braddock. 

Pontiac was probably at the head of this force. 
Several years before, he was known as a warrior of 
high standing and great success ; and'as <$hriy as 1746^ 
be commanded a powerful body of Indians, mostly 
Ottawas, who gallantly defended the people of De- 
troit against t^ formidable attack of a number of 
combined Northern tribes. But a far more important 
trial, both of his principles and his talents, was yet to 
come, in the transfer of power from the French to 
the English, which took place at the termination of 
the long war between those nations, endmg with the 
peace of 1761. The stations upon the L&es were 
given up in 1760. The- first detachment of British 
troops which ever penetrated into that region, was 
sent, during this year, for the purpose of taking formal 
possession. That force was commanded by Major 
Rogers^ and from the ** Concise Account of North 
Aineriea," written by hinri,* we obtain our knowl- 
edge of the earliest interview between Pontiac and 
the Eln^iish. It is albwed to have the merit of 
anthenticity ; and although ndt so definite as might 
be desired, it fumbhes a variety of characteristic cuad 
singular &cts. 

Major Rogers says, that* on the way,' — meaning 
generally the route firom Montreal to Detroit, — he was 
met by an embassy from Pontiac, consisting of some 
of his own warriors, together with several chiefs be- 
longing to subordinate tribes. The object was, to in- 
form him that Pontiac, in person, proposed to visit 
him ; that he was then not rar distant^ coming peace- 
ably ; and that he desired the Major to halt his de- 

* Published in London : 1765. We have a » Journal' 
of the MOM expedition, from the same pen. 
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tacbment, * till such time as he could see him with his 
own eyes.' The Deputies were also directed to 
represent their master as the King and Lord of the 
country which the English had now entered. 

The Major drew up his troops as requested^ and 
before long the Ottawa Chieflain made his appear- 
ance. He wore, we are told, an air of majesty and 
princely grandeur. After the first salutation, he stem- 
jy demanded of the Englishman his business in hi» 
territory, and how he had dared to venture upon it 
without his permission. Rogers was too prudent and 
too intelligent to take oflfence at this style of reception. 
Nor did he undertake to arsue any question of acuial 
or abstract right He said that he had no design 
against the Indians, but, on the contrary, wished to 
remove from their country a nation who had been an 
obstacle to mutual friendship and commerce between 
them and the English. He also made known his 
eommis(»on to this effect, and concluded with a pres- 
ent of several belts of wampum. Pontiac received 
them with the single observation, — *^ I shall stand in 
the path you are walking 1^11 morning," — and gave, at 
the same time, a smallstring of wampum. This^ 
writes the Major, was ns much as to say, ' I must not 
march ferther without his leave.' 

Such^ undoubtedly, was the safest construction ; 
and the sequel shows that Pontiac considered it the 
most civil. On departing for the niffht, he ashed 
Rogers whether he wanted any thing which his coun- 
try afforded ; if so, his warriors should bring it for 
him. The reply was discreet as the offer was gener- 
ous, — ^that whatever provisions might be brouffbt in, 
should be well paid for. Probably they were ; but thcJ 
Enslish were at all events supplied, the next morning, 
with several bags of parched com and other necessa- 
ries. Pontiac himself, at the second meeting, offered 
the pipe of peace, and he and the English officer 
•mc^ed it by turns. He declared that he thereby 
made peace with the Englishman and his troops ; and 
that they should paoi through his dominions, not only 
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unmolested by his subjects, but protected bv them 
from all other parties who might inclioe to be hos- 
tile. 

These were no idle promises. Pontiac remained 
in company with his new friend constantly after the 
first interview, until he arrived at Detroit. He em- 
ployed one hundred of his warriors to protect and as- 
sist a corps of soldiers, in driving a large number oi 
fat cattle which had been sent on for the use of the 
troops, from Pittsburgh, by the way of Presqu'Isle. 
He also despatched messengers to the several Indian 
towns on the south side and west end of Lake Erie, 
to*inform them that Rogers had his consent to march 
through the country. Under such auspices, the Ma- 
jor might reasonably have fek himself safe, after 
reaching his destination. But the chieftain under- 
stood his situation better than himself. He kept near 
him so long as he remained at Detroit ; and Rogers 
acknowledges that he was once at least ^ the means 
of preserving the detachment' from the fury of a 
body of Indians, who had assembled with sinister 
purposes at the mouth of the Strait 

This incident leads us to remark, that almost all the 
tribes on the Northern waters who had associated 
and traded with the French during the term of their 

i'urisdiction, — and but few of them there were who 
md not, — sincerely lamented the change which had 
occurred in public aftairs. They were very generally 
prejudiced against the new comers, as they were at- 
tached to the old residents. Perhaps the latter, individ- 
ually, if not otherwise, fomented the spirit of discontent 
But, howevei: this might be, there were reasons 
enough in the ancient relations maintained between 
the French and the Indians, independently of argu- 
ment or comment, why such a spirit should manifest 
itself under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed. 

The fact itself is indisputable. It is pn>yed bu facts, 
subsequent and consequent It is also proved by ma- 
ny respectable authorities, onlv one of which will be 
here referred to, ibr the aake of illuttratioD. 
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Mr. Henrjr, the well known author of "Travdi 
and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Ter- 
ritories, between the years 1760 and 1766," speaks 
of an affair in point, which happened at the 
little island of La Cloche,* in Lake Huron, on his 
voyage, in the spring of 1761, f\rom Montreal to 
Michiliinackinac. He found a large village of In- 
dians at this place, who treated him in the kindest 
manner, until ' discovering that he was an Englishman^* 
they told his men that the Michilimackinac In- 
dians would certainly kill him, and that thtif might 
therefore as well anticipate their own share of the 

Eillage. On this principle they demanded a part of 
is stores, and he deemed it prudent to make no re- 
sistance. He observes, afterwards, that his mind was 
* oppressed' with the/ repeated warnings he received 
of sure destruction where he was going. Again, — 
" the hostility of the Indians was exclusively against 
the English ;" and this cu*cumstance suggested to Hen- 
ry a prospect of security in assuming a Canadian dis- 
guise, which fortunately enabled him to complete his 
expedition. 

But the difficulty did not cease here. He was now 
in the neighborhood of Pontiac, and among the tribes 
subject to his influence. What manner of men they 
were, and how far the master-spirit may be supposed 
to have filled them with the fire of his own soul, will 
appear firom a speech of one of the Chippewa Chiefs, 
MiNAVAVANA, who, widia band of his own tribe, vis- 
ited the newly arrived trader at his house in Michili- 
mackinac. The courage and the eloquence of this 
man, blended as they are with the highest degree of 
savage chivalry, almost make us suspect his identity 
with the Ottowa Chieftain himself. The name is bjr 
oo means conclusive against such a conjecture, for it 
would be an extraordinary fact in Indian History, if 

* So named by the Freneh, from a rock on the island, 
which, being struck, rings Uke a bell. 
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•o diidnguished a nan as Pontiac were known only 
by one appellation, and especially when he associated 
with a large number of tribes, speaking as many dif- 
ferent languages. 

Henry describes his hero as a person of remarkable 
appearance, of commanding stature, and with a singu- 
larly fine countenance. He entered the room where 
the traveller was anxiously awaiting the resuh of his 
visiiy followed by sixty warriors, dressed and decora- 
ted in the most formal and imposing fashion of war. 
Not a word was spoken as they came in, one by one, 
seated themselves on the floor at a signal ^m the 
Chief, and began composedly smoking their pipes. 
Minavavana, meanwhile, looking steadfastly at Henry, 
made various enquiries of his head-boatman, a Cana- 
dian. He then coolly observed, thaf the English 
were brave men, and not afraid of death, since they 
dared to come thus fearlessly among their enemies.** 
A solemn pause now ensued for some time, until the 
Indians havmg finished their pipes, the Chieflaia 
took a few wampum-strings in his hand, and com- 
menced the following harangue : 

^ Englishman ! — ^It is to you that I speak, and I de- 
mand your attention ! 

^ Englishman ! — ^You know that the French King 
is our father. He promised to be such ; and we, in 
return, promised to be his children. This promise we 
have kept 

** English man ! — ^It is you that have made war with 
this our father. You are his enemy ; and how then 
could you have the boldness to venture among us, his 
children ? You know that his enemies are ours. 

** Englishman ! — ^We are informed that our father, 
the kinff of France, is old and infirm ; and that being 
fatigued with making war upon your nation, he is 
fiillen asleep. During his sleep, you have taken ad- 
vantage of him, and possessed yourselves of Canada. 
But his nap is almost at an end. I think I hear him 
•heady sturing, and inquu-ing for his children the In- 
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dians ; — and, when he does awake, what must be 
come of you ? He will destroy you utterly ! 

''Englishman ! — ^Although you have conquered the 
French, you have not yet conquered us ! We are not 
your slaves. These lakes, these woods and moun- 
^tains, were left to us by our ancestors. They are our 
inheritance, and we will part with them to none. 
Your nation supposes that we, like the white people, 
cannot live without bread, and pork, and beef! But, 
you ought to know, that He, — the Great Spirit and 
Master of Life, — has {n-ovided food for us, in these 
broad lakes, and upon these mountains. 

** Englishman ! — Our father, the king of France, em- 
l^oyed our young men to make war upon your na- 
tion. In this warfare, many of them have been kill- 
ed ; and it is our custom to retaliate, until such time 
as the spirits of the slain are satisfied. Now the spir- 
its of the slain are to be satisfied in either of two 
ways. The first is by the spilling of the blood of the 
nation by which they fell ; the other, by covering the 
hodies of ihe dead, and thus allaying the resentment 
of their relations. This is done by making presents. 

''Englishman ! — ^Your king has never sent us any 
presents, nor entered into any treaty with us. Where- 
ibre he and we are still at war; and, until he does 
these things, we must consider that we have no other 
father, nor friend, among the white men, than the 
king of France. But, for you, we have taken into 
consideration, that you have ventured your life among 
us, in the expectation that we should not molest you. 
You do not come armed, with an intetition to make 
war. You come in peace, to trade with us, and sup- 
ply us with necessaries, of which we are much in 
want. We shall regard you, therefore, as a brother ; 
and you may sleep tranquilly, without fear of the 
Chippewas. As a token of our friendship, we pre 
sent you with this pipe, to smoke.'' 

The interview terminated in a manner which re- 
minds us of Pontiar's meeting with Rogers. Mina- 
vavana gave the Englishman his hand — ^his coropan 
G3 
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ions followed bis example — ^the pipe went round in 
due order — and, ailer being politely entertained, aH 
quietly departed. If this was not the Ottowa biin- 
seif, he was certainly a kindred spirit ; and if the for- 
mer exercised authority over niany such characters, — 
as he probably did, — it is not difficuh to account for 
the confidence which dictated the design, or for the 
measure of success which attended the prosecution of 
one of the mightiest projects ever conceived in the 
brain of an American savage. 

This project was a combination of all the tribes on 
and about the Northern waters, perhaps partially 
with an ultimate view to the restoration of the French 
Grovernment, but directly and distinctly to the coui- 
plete extir()ation of the English. 

It has been observed by a writer who has done sig- 
nal justice to the genius of Pontiac, "that we are no* 
where told the causes of disaffection which separated 
him from the British interestJ*^ * There is. an allusion 
here to the information furnished by Rogers, who in- 
deed states that Pontiac " often intimated to him that 
he should be content to reign in his eountiy, in sub- 
ordimiiiun to tlie kin^f of Great Britain, and was wil- 
ling to pay him mck annual acknowltdp^enterd as ht wets 
ahk, injurs^ and to mil him his UndeJ^\ But, without 
iu the hiisi disparaging the honesty of Rogers, we are 
inclined to diBpuie the propriety of what we suppose 
to Imve bet^n mther liisown inKrencethan theChief- 
taiu s declaration. A disregard to niceties of expres- 
sion, on the part of both speaker and hearer, was no 
uncommon thing at interviews of this kind, — one par- 
ty being HlwHysi; eager, and both frequentlv ignorant 
enough, had tbey even tolerable means of communi- 
catiug together m language at all. 

The context confinns this opinion. It appears sin- 
gular, ac fii-31 glance, that Pontiac should propose 
calling the Brltis^h king his Unde. An appellation, 

• Discourse of Governor Cagg. 

f Rogers* Account, p. !^ : htrndon Edition. 



indeedr-As &e Iroquois orators told the EnglMi at 
Albany, — ^ signified nothing,' in itself; and yet, as re- 
ferring to the term Faihery applied by MinaTavana 
and the Northern Indians generally, to his Chrisdaa 
Majesty, it did signify, at least, that Pontiac meant to 
pay a slighter deference to the Britidi king than to 
the French. No allegiance was aclmowledged to ei- 
ther. As Miaavavana said, ^'the Indians had Ao 
Father among the white men" — passing that courtesy 
for what is was worth — *^ but the king of France.** 
That, however, did not prevent them from owning and 
clainfting their own woods and mountains. It did nc^ 
entide the French king to eommand the services, in- 
stead of 'employing' the assistance of their ^oung 
men. It did not blind them to the fact, that although 
the English had eonquered the French, they had not 
conquered ihem.* It makes the matter still more 
clear, in regard to what was the understanding of 
Pontiac, and what ought to have been that of Rogers^ 
that, according to his own statemeut, the Chieftain 
^assured htm {on the same occasiod when the lan- 
guage last referred to is said to have been uttered,] 
that he was inclimd to live peaceably with the Engliah^ 
while they used him as he deserved^ and to encourage 
their settting in kis country, but intimated that if they 
treated him with neglect, he should shut wo the way, and 
exclude them from it." In short, concludes the sanae 
writer, ^ his whole conversation sufficiently indicated 
that he was far from considering himself a conquered 
Prince, and that he expected to be treated with the 
lespect and honor due to a King or Emperor, by all 
who came into bis country or treated with him." f 

On the whole, we have seen no evidence, and wo 
know of no reason for presuming, that be was ever 
any farther attached to 'the British interest,' or rather 
any otherwise affected towards the idea of becoming 
attached, than is indicated by the very independent 
declaration made as above stated. In regard to the 

* Speech of Jyiisavavaoa. t Rogers* Accoant, p. 242. 
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question why he never did become attached -to the 
British interest, — ^taking that for the correct represen- 
tation of the fact, — ^history is silent, as unfortunately it 
is in regard to most of the remarkable occurrences on 
the frontiers which accompanied and followed his 
enterprise. The conjectures of any one man, who 
has intelligently investigated and reflected upon such 
history as there is, may be worth as much as those 
of any other. It seems to be probable, however, that 
although hostilities might have been prevented by a 
system of good management on the part of the Eng- 
&b, (in which their predecessors could have given 
them a lesson,) they did not arise from any particular 
acts of aggression. 

Pontiac reasoned as well as felt He reasoned lis 
Philip had done before him, and as Tecumseh will 
be found to have done since. He had begun to appre- 
hend danger from this new government and people ; 
danger to his own dominion and to the Indian inter- 
est at large ; dancer from their superiority in arms, 
their ambition, their eagerness in possessing them- 
selves of every military position on the Northern wa- 
ters ; — and we may add also, their want of that osten- 
sible cordiality towards the Indians, personally, to 
which the latter had been so much accustomed and 
attached in the golden days of the French, and which 
they were apt to regard as a necessary indication of 
good faith as of good will. In the language of the 
Uhippewa orator, the French had lived in the same 
lodge with them. They had sent them missionaries ; 
and invited them to councils, and made them pres- 
ents, and talked and traded with them, and manifested 
an interest in their affairs,* — always suspnocted by tlie 
Indians less, and yet always effecting their own pur- 
poses better and farther, than any other people. 

The English, on the other hand, if they committed 
no aggressions, — (the expedition of Rogers was per- 
haps considered one ; but </mk< Pontiac S>rgave,)-— yet 

* Discourse of Sohoolciaft. 
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manittated but a eiight dispontion for ikatiouar odurte- 
sy, or for individual intereoune, or for a beneficial 
commerce of any description. In other wonds, they 
* neglected ' — ^to use Pontiac's phrase,— all those cir- 
cumstances which made the neighborhood of the 
French agreeable, and which might have made their 
own at least tolerable. The conduct of the latter 
never gave rise to suspicion. Theira never gave rest 
to it. 

Thus, we suppose^ the case might present itself to 
the mind of the-Ottawa Chieftain. Apd while such 
was the apparent disposition, or indifference to any dis- 
position in particular, of the English towards the In- 
dians, — and such the consequent liability, if not the 
reasonable prospect on the pcut of the latter, if the for- 
mer should occupy Canada, — ^Pontiac was not likely 
to forget that they had conquered the French. He 
saw too that they were rapidly and firmly establish- 
ing their new dominion, by movements which, at all 
events, <tid not purport to promote the interest of the 
Indians. And he knew, no doubt,— certainly he soon 
ascertained, — that whereas the French of Canada and 
the Colonies of New-England had hitherto, by their 
action upon each other, left the third party in a good 
measure disengaged, — the new comers were them- 
selves from Old England, if not New; — speaking the 
same langua^(and that a strange one to the natives ;j 
subject to ttie same government ; and ready at idl 
times to be very Convenientlv supplied and supported, 
to an indefinite extent, by those powerful Southern 
Colonies which had long before destroyed or driven 
off the Indians from their own borders. 

So Pontiac reasoned ; and he looked into fiituriQr 
&r enough to foresee that ultimate fatal result to his 
race, which now was the only time, if indeed there 
was yet time, to prevent Immediate occasions of 
hostiUty there might be besides ; but these must be 
the subject of mere speculation. Affections which do 
him honor, predisposed him to believe that the Eng- 
lish had done injustice to his old fiiends the French ; 
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and the French might further endeavor to perraade 
him that tbey had also done injustice to himself. But, it 
was certain, * they had treated him with neglect' And 
therefore^ following his own principle, as well as the 
impulse of pride, he resolved to 'shut up the way.' 
How far be succeeded, and by what mean% will cmi 
our next subjects of conaideratioiu 



■ 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Pontiac's plan of campaigii — ^He commenceB active pie- 
paration8~Ck>uncil of Sie Ottawaa— Grand CQuncil of 
the Northern tribes—Dream of the Delaware — Maxims 
promulgated by Pontiac — Estimate of the number 
and force of his allies — Commencement of the war — 
Surprisal of nine English posts — Mode of surprisal — 
Artifice adopted at ^fichilimackinac, and result — Re- 
daction of Detroit undertaken by Pontiac in person — 
His interriew with the commandant — His plan discov- 
ered, and the surprise prevented — Letter from Detroit. 

The plan of operations adopted by Pontiac, for ef> 
fecdng the extinction of the English power, evin- 
ces an extraordinary genius, as well as a courage 
and energy of the highest order. This was a sudden 
and contemporaneous attack upon all the British 
posts pn the Lakes~^t St. Joseph, Ouiatenon, Green 
Bay, Michilimaekinac, Detroit, the Maumee, and 
the Sandusky — and also upon the forts at Niaeara, 
Presqu'lsle, Le Bceuf, Veranffo and Pittsburg. Most 
of the fortincations at these pmces were slight, being 
rather commercial depdts^an military establishments. 
Still, against the Indians they were strong-holds ; and 
the positions had been so judiciously selected by the 
French, that to this day they command the great ave- 
nues of communication to the world of woods and 
waters in the remote north and west It was mani- 
fest to Pontiac, familhir as he was with the geography 
of this vast tract of countiy, and with the practical, 
if not technical maxims of war, that the possession 
or the destruction of these posts, — saving nothing of 
their garrisons, — would be emphatically 'shutting up 
the way.' If the surprise could be simultaneous, 
so that every English banner wbich waved upon a 
line of thousands of miles should be prostrated at 
the same moment, the garriscniB would be unable 
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to excbange assistance, while, on the other hand, the 
failure of one Indian detachment would have no efiect 
to discourage another. Certainly, some might succeed. 
Probably, Sie war might begin and be terminated 
with the same single blow ; and then Pontiac would 
again be the Lord and King of the broad land of his 
ancestors. 

The measures taken in pursuance of these calcula- 
tions, were worthy of the magnificent scheme. The 
chieftain felt confident that success would multiply 
friends and allies to his cause^ But he knew, equally 
well, that friends andalliestohiscause wereas necessary 
to obtain success. Some preliminaiy principles must 
be set forth, to show what his cause was ; and however 
plausible it might appear in theory, exertions must 
also be made to give assurance of its feasibility in 
practice. A belligerent combination of some kind 
must be formed in the outset; aiul the niore exten- 
sive, the better. 

Pontiac coasmenced operations with his own 
tribe; the Octawas being, for sevend reasons, pecu- 
liarly under his control, at the same time that their 
influence over other tribes was hardly inferior to his 
own infiuence over themselves. Some of th^ie 
tribes had fought with tiiem against the English, not 
many years before; and the connection between 
them was so apparent in the time of Major Rogers, 
that he considered them as " formed into a sort ot 
empire." He expressly states, also, that the Empt" 
tor, as he supposed Pontiac then to be, was ^elected 
&om the ekiest tribe — ^which is the Ottawawas, some 
of whom inhabit near our fort at Detroit, but are most- 
* ly further westward, towaitls the Mississippi." Ho 
might well add, that Pontiac ^ had the largest empire 
and greatest authority of any Indian chief that has 
appeared on the continent since our acquaintance 
with it"* The truth probably was, that the tribes 
here described as confederates, were most of thenk 

. * R#g0r'0 account, p. S40. 
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Vested to each other by diescent, more or leas remote- 
ly. Some were intimately associated. All would be 
rather disposed to act together in any great project, as 
$hey already had done, (and as most of them have 
since, during the American Revolution, and during 
the last war with Great Britain.) Still such was and 
is the nature of Indian government, that it was 
necessary for Pontiac to obtain the sepiarate concur- 
rence and confidence of each. To gain over tlie Otta- 
was first, was not to strengthen his authority, indeed, 
but it was adding much to his influence. 

The Ottawas, then, were called together, and the 
plan was disclosed, explained and enforced, with all 
the eloquence and cunning which Pontiac could 
bring to his task. He appealed to the fears, the 
hopes, the ambition, the cupidity of his hearers — 
their regard for the common interest of the race, 
their hatred of the Endish, and their gratitude and 
love for the French. We are told by a modem his- 
torian, that some of the Ottawas had been disffraoed 
by blows.* Such a suggestion, whether well round- 
ed or not, might prolttibly be made, and would of 
eourse have its effect. So would the display of a 
heUy which the chieftain exhibited, and which he pro- 
fessed to have received from the King of France, 
urging him to drive the British from the country, and 
to open the paths for the return of the French. 

These topics having been skilfully managed, and 
the Ottawas warmly engaged in the cause, a grand 
council of the neighbouring tribes was convened at 
the river Aux Ecorces. Here Pontiac asain exerted 
his talents with distinguished effect With a pro- 
found knowledge of the Indian character, and espe- 
cially aware of the great power of superstition upon 
their minck, he related, among other things, a dream, 
in which the Great Spirit, (the orator said,) bad se- 
creUy disclosed to a Delaware Indian the conduct 
he expected his red children to pursue. Mi- 

'Disooarse of Govarxier Cass. 
II.— H 
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nute iQst|iictioDS had been graciously given, suit" 
able to the existiDg eri^s in their fortunes, and re- 
markably coincident, it will be observed, with the 
principles and projects of the chieftain himself. 
They were to abstain fi'om the use of ardent spir- 
its. They were also to abandon the use of all En- 
glish manufactures, and to resume their bows and 
arrows, and the skins of the animals for clothing* 
It is needless to eulogize the sagacity which dictated 
both these proposals: "and why," the orator conclu- 
ded, " why, said the Great Spirit indignimtly to the 
Delaware,---do you suffer these dogs in red clothing 
to enter your country, and take the land. I have given 
you ? Drive them from it I — Drive them ! — Wheo 
you are in distress I will help you !"* 

It is not difiScult to imagine the effect which this 
artful appeal to prejudice and passion might have 
on the inflamable temperanfients of a multitude 
of credulous and excited savages. The liame of 
Fontiac alone was a host ; but the Great Spirit was 
for them, — it was impossible to fail. A plan of Cam- 
paign was concerted on the ^)ot, and belts and 
speeches were sent to seizure the co-operation of the 
Indians along the whole line of the frontier. 

Neither the precise numl>er nor power of those 
who actually joined the combination can now be de- 
terinined. The Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
Pottawatamies were among the roost active. The 
two ibrmer of these had sent six hundred warriors in 
one body to the defence of Fort Du Quesne. The 
Ottawas of L'Arbre Croche, alone, mustered two 
nundred and filly fighting men. The Miamies were 
engaged.f So were the Sacs, the Ottagamies (or 
Foxes,) the Menoniinies, the Wyandots, the Missis- 
sagas, the ShaWaoees : and, what was stifl more to 
the purpose, a large nuini)er of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Delawares, and of the Six Nations of New York. 
The alliance of the two last-named parties, — ^in itself 

* Discourse of Governor Cats, t Ibid. 
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tbe tesuk of a master-piece of policy, was necessary 
to complete that vast system of attack which compre- 
hended all the British poattons from Niagara to Green 
Bay and the Potomac. 

The plan was at length thoroughly matured. The 
work of extirpation commenced on or about the same 
, day, froin north to south, and from east to west. 
Nine of the British fbrts were captured. Some of 
the garrisons were completely surprised, and massa- 
cred on the spot ; a few individuals, in other cases, 
.escaped. The officer who commanded at Presqu*- 
Isle, defended himself two days, during which time, 
the savaffes are said to have fired his block-house 
about fifty times, but the soldiers extinguished the 
flames as often. It was then undermined, and a 
train was laid fov an explosion, when a capitulation 
was proposed and agreed upon, under which a part 
of the garrison was carried captive to the north-west. 
The officer was afterwards given up at Detroit. 

A great number of English traders were taken, 
on their way, from all quarters of the country, to the 
different forts; and their goods, as well those of the 
residents at ttuch places, and the stores at the depdts 
tfaemselvei, ot course became prize to the conquer- 
ors. Pittsburgh, with the smaller forts, Ligonier, 
Bedford, and others in that neighbourhood, were 
closely ' beset, but successfully d^ende<l, until the 
arrival of large reinforcements. The savages made 
amends for these failures by a series of the most 
horrible devastations in detail,' particularly in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and even in Northern Virginia, 
which have ever been committed upon the continent. 

In case of most, if not all of the nine surprisals 
first nr>entioned, quite as.niuch was effected by strata- 
gem as by force, and that apparently by a preconcerted 
system which indicates the far-seeing superintend 
dence of Pontiac himself. Generally, the com- 
manders were secured in the first instance, by parties 
admitted within the forts under the pretence of bu- 
I or firiendship. At Maumee, or tne Miamies, (as 
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the station among that tribe was commonly dedgna-» 
ted,) the officer was betrayed by a squaw, who by 
piteous entreaties persuaded him to go out with her 
some two hundred yards, to the succoc, as she said, 
of a wounded man who was dying ; the Indians 
waylaid and shot him. 

A more subtle policy was adopted at M ichih'mack- 
inac, and surer means were taken to effect it. That fort, 
standing on the south side of the strait, between Lakes 
Huron and Michigan, was one of the most important 
positions on the frontier. It was the place of depos- 
it, and the point of departure, between the upper and 
lower countries ; the traders always assembling there, 
on their voyages to and from Montreal. Connected 
with it, was an area of two acres, enclosed with 
cedar-wood pickets, and extending on one side so 
near to the water's edge, that a western wind alwayu 
drove the waves against the foot of the stockade. 
There were about thiity bouses within the Umits, 
inhabited by about the same number of fiimilies. The 
only ordnance on the bastions were two small brass 
pieces. The garrison numbered betw^n ninety 
and one hundred. 

. The capture of this indispensable station was en* 
trusted to the Chippewas, assisted by the Sacs, and 
those two tribes in concert adopted the following 
plan. The King^s birffi-day having arrived, a game 
of haggatitmy was proposed by the Indians. This is 
played with a bat and ball ; the former being about 
four feet long, curved, and terminating in a sort of 
racket. Two posts are placed in the ground, at the 
distance of half a mile or a mile from each other. 
Each party has its post, and the game consists in 
throwing up to the adversary's post the ball which 
at the beginning is placed in the middle of th« 
course. 

The policy of this expedient for surprising the gar 
risen will clearly appear, when it is understood, that the 
game is necessarily attended with much violence and 
noise; that, in the ardor of contest the ball, if it can* 
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Bot be thrown to the goal desired, is struck in any 
direction by which it can be diverted from that de- 
sired by the adversary ; that, at such a moment, noth- 
ing could be less likely to excite premature alarm 
among the spectators of the amusement, than that 
the ball should be tossed over the pickets of the fort ; 
or that having fallen there, it should be instantly fol- 
lowed by all engaged in the game, — struggling and 
shouting, in the unrestrained pursuit of a rude ath- 
letic exercise. 

Such was precisely the artifice employed ; and to 
be still more sure of success, the Indians liad persua- 
ded as many as they could of the garrison and set- 
tlers, to come voluntarily without the pickets, for the 
purpose of witnessing the game, which was said to 
be played for a high wa^er. Not fewer than four hun- 
dred were engaged on both sides, and consequently, 
possession of the fort being once gained, the situation 
of the English must be desperate indeed. The par- 
ticulars of the sequel of this horrid transaction, fur- 
nished by Henry, are too interesting to be wholly 
omitted. 

The match commenced with great animation, 
without the fort. Henry, however, did not go to 
witness it, being engaged in writing letters to his 
Montreal friends, by a canoe which was just upon 
the eve of departure. He had been thus occupied 
something like half an hour, when he suddenly 
heard a loud Indian war-cry, and a noise of general 
confusion. Going instantly to his window, he saw a 
crowd of Indians within the fort, furiously cutting 
down and scalping every Englishman they found; 
and he could plainly witness the last struggles of 
some of his particular acquaintances. 

He had, m the room where he was, a fowling-piece 
loaded with swan-shot This he immediately seized, 
and held it for a few minutes, expecting: to hear the 
' fort-drum beat to arms. In this dreadful interval, he 
flaw several of his countrymen fall ; and more than 
one struggling between the knees of the savages, who, 
K2 
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holding them in this manner, scalped them while yet 
alive. At length, diaaftpointed m the hope of seeing 
any resistance made on the part of the garrison, and 
sensible, of course, that no effort of his single arm could 
avail against four hundred Indians, he turned his at« 
tention to his own safety. Seeing several of the Ca- 
nadian villagers looking out composedly upon the 
scene of blood — neither opposing the Indians nor 
molested by th^m — he conceived a hope of finding 
security in one of their houses. 

He immediately climbed over a low fence, which 
was the only separation between the yard-door of 
his house, and that of his next neighbour, Monsieur 
Langlade. He entered the house of the latter pre* 
cipitately, and found the whole family gazing at the 
horrible'spectacte before them. He addressed him- 
self to M. Langlade, and begged that he would put 
him in 'some place of safety, until the heat of the 
affair should be over — an act of charity which 
might preserve him from the general massacre. 
Langlade looked for a moment at « hint while he 
spoke, and then turned again to the window, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and intimating that he could do 
nothing for him — ^** Que voudriez-vous que J*en Je* 

Henry was now ready to despair; but at this mo- 
ment, a Pani woman,* a slave of M. Langlade, beck- 
pned to him to follow her. She guided him to a 
door, which she opened, desiring him to enter, 
and telling him that it led to the garret, where he 
must go and conceal himself. He joyfully obeyed 
her directions ; and she, having followed him up to the 
garret-door, locked it afler him, and with great pres- 
ence of mind took away the key. Scarcely yet 
lodged in this shelter, such as it was, Henry felt an 
eager anxiety to know what was passing without. 
His desire was more than satisfied by his finding an 
aperture in the loose board walls of the house, which 

* Said to belong to an Indian nation of the South- 
no doubt the same now generally called Pawnees. 
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afibrded bjm a full view of the urea of the fort 
Here he beheld with horror, in shapes the foulest 
and most terrible, the ferocious triumphs of the 
sayages. The dead were 8calf)ed and mangled ; the 
dying were writhing and shrieking under the unsati* 
ated knife and the reeking tomahawk; and from 
the bodies of some, ripped open, their butchers were 
drinking the blood scooped up in the hollow of joined 
hands, and quafied amid shouts of rage and victory. 
In a few minutes, which to Henry seemed scarcely 
one, every victim who coukl be found being de» 
stroyed, there was a general cry of, ** all is finished"-^ 
and at this monaent Henry heard some of the sava- 
ees enter Langlade's house. He trembled and grew 
&int with fear. 

As the flooring of his room and the ceiling of the 
room beneath consisted only of a layer of boards, he 
noticed every thirfg that passed ; and he heard the In- 
dians inquire, at their entrance, whether there ^aa 
any Englishman about. M. Langlade replied, that 
** He coukl not say — he did not know of any" — as 
in fact he did not — ^ they could search for themselves 
(he added) and would soon be satisfied.*' The state 
of Henry's mind may he imagined, when, immedi- 
ately upon this reply, the Indians were brought to 
the garret door. Luckily some delay was occasioned 
— through the management of the Pani woman — 
perhaps by the absence of the key. Henry had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to improve these few mo- 
ments in looking for a hiding place. This he found 
in the comer of the garret, among a heap of such 
birch bark vessels as are used in making maple-su- 
gar ; and he had not completely concealed himself; 
when the door opened, and four Indians entered, all 
armed with tomahawks, and all besroeaired wkh blood 
from head to foot. 

The die appeared to be cast Henry could scarce- 
ly breathe, and he thought that the throbbing of his 
heart occasioned a noise loud enough to betray him. 
The Indians walked about the garret in every direc- 
tkm; and one cf tbem appvotched him to doaeliy 
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that, at a peiticular mofnent, had he put fbrth his 
band, he roust have touched him. Favored, howev- 
er, by the dark colour of his clothes, and the want of 
light io a room which had no window, he still re- 
mained unseen. The Indians took several turns 
about thoi loom— entertaining M. Langlade all the 
while with a minute account of the proceedings of 
the dav — and at last returned down stairs. 

Such is the traveller's account of the fall of Mich 
ilimackinac The fate of Detroit remains to be told, 
a more important position than even Michilimackinac. 
An immense quantity of valuable goods,— one account 
aaySfto the amount of five hundred thousand pounds, — 
was kuown to be there stored. What was of more 
moment, its capture would release the French hihab- 
itants of the Strait fit>m their temporary allegiance 
to the English, and would consequently unite the 
hitherto sefiarate lines of operation pursued by the 
Indian tribes above and below. Under these cir- 
cumstances, its reduction was in person undertaken 
by Pontiac 

The town is supftosed at this period to have been 
enclosed by a single row of pickets, forming nearly 
four sides of a square ; there being block-houses at 
the comers and over the gates. An open space in- 
tervened between the houses and the pickets, which 
formed a place 'of arms and encircled the village. 
The fortifications did not extend to the river, but a 
ffate ofiened in the direction of the stream, and not 
nur from it, where, at the date in question, two armed 
vessels, fortunately for the inhabitants, happened to 
lie at anchor. The ordnance of the fort consisted of 
two six-pounders, one three-pounder, and three mor- 
tars; all of an indifierent quality. The garrison 
numliered one hundred and thirty, including ofiScers, 
besides whom there were in the village something like 
forty individuals who were habitually engaged in the 
fur-trade. The inadequate proportion of this force, 
even to the size of the place, may be inferred from 
the fact, that the stockade which formed its periphe* 
ly was more than one tho^imnd leet kMifi 
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Such was the situation of Detroit, whoi the Otta- 
wa chieHain, having completed his arrangements, on 
the 8th of May presented himself at the gates of the 
town, with a force of about three hundred Indians, 
chiefly Ottawas and Chippewas, and requested a 
council with Major Gladwyn, tlje Commandant. Hs • 
expected) under this pretext, to gain admission for 
himself and a considerable number of attendants, who 
accordingly were provided with rifles, sawed off* so 
short as to be concealed under their blankets. At a 
given signal, — which was to be the presentation of a 
wampum-belt in a particular manner by Pontiac to the 
Commandant, during the conference, — the armed In- 
dians were to massacre all the officers; and then, 
opening the gates, to admit a much larger body of 
warriors, who should be waiting without, for the com- 
pletion of the slaughter and the destruction of the 
fort. 

Fortunately, Major Gladwyn obtained a knowledge 
of the scheme, berore an opportunity occurred for its 
execution. One of the French residents in the vicini- 
ty, returning home . on the morning of the day last 
mentioned, is said to have met Pontiac and his party 
upon Bloody Bridge. This place, which still retains its 
name, is between one and two miles from the vil- 
k^e. The last warrior in the flle, being a particular 
friend of the white man, threw aside his blanket, and 
significantly exhibited the shortened rifle beneath. 
Whether his disclosure was communicated to Major 
Gladwyn, cannot be determined. 

Carver states, — and his account is substantially con- 
firmed by tradition, as well as by other authorities,— 
that an Indian woman betrayed the secret She had 
been 'employed by the Commandant to make him a 
pair of mocassins out of elk-skin ; and having com- 
pleted them, she brought them into the fort, on the 
evening of the day when Pontiac made his appear- 
ance, and his application for a council The Major 
was pleased with them, directed her to convert the 
residue of the skin into articles of the same deacriptioiiy 
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and having niade a generous payment, dismissed tier. 
She went to the outer door, but there stopped, and for 
eome time loitered about as if her errand was still un- 
performed: A servant asked her what she' wanted, but 
she made no answer. — ^The Majoi* himself observed 
her, and ordered her to be called in, when, afler sonfie 
hesitation, she replied to his enquiries, that as he had 
always treated her kindly, she did not like to take 
away the elk-skin, which he valued so highly ; — she 
could never bring ii bacL The Commandant's curiosi- 
ty waaof course excited, and he pressed the examina- 
tion, until the woman at length disclosed every thing 
which had come to her knowledge. 

Her information was not received with implicit cre- 
dulity, but the Major thought it prudent to employ the 
night in taking active measures for defence. His 
arms and ammunition were examined and arranged ; 
and the traders and their dependants, as well as the 
garrison, were directed to 3e ready for instant service. 
A guard kept watch on the ramparts during the night, 
it i^ing apprehended that the In<lian8 might antici- 
pate the preparations now known to have been made 
for the next day. Nothing, however, was heard after 
dark, except the sound of singing and dancing, in 
the Indian camp, which they always indulge in 
upon !;he eve of any great enterprise. The particu- 
laurs of the council of the next day, we shall furnish 
on the authority of a writer already cited. 

In the morning, Pontiacand his warriors sang their 
war-song, danced their war-dance, and repaired to 
the fort. They were admitted without hesitation, 
and were conducted to the council house, where Ma- 
jor Gladwyn and his officers were prepared to receive 
them. 'They perceived at the gate, and as they pas- 
sed through the streets, an unusual activity and move- 
ment among the troops. The garrison was imder 
arms, the guards were doubled, and the officers were 
armed with swords and pistols. Pontiac enquired of 
the British commander, what was the cause of this 
UDUSual appeanmce. He was answered, that it was 
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pnper to keep the young men to their duty, lest they 
should become idle find ignorant The business oif 
the council then commenced, and Pontiac proceeded 
to address Major Gladwyn. His speech was bold and 
menacing, and his manner and gesticulations vehe- 
ment, and they became still more so, as he approach- 
ed the critical moment. When he was upon the point 
of presenting the belt to Major Gladwin, and all was 
breathless ex[)ectation, the drums at the door of the 
council house, suddenly rolled the charge, the guards 
levelled their pieces, and the British officers drew their 
swords from their scabbards. Pontiac was a brave 
man, constitutionally and habitually. He had fought 
in many a battle, and oflen led his warriors to victo- 
ry. But this unexpected and decisive proof, that his 
treachery was discovered and prevented, entirely dis- 
concerted him. Tradition says he trembled. At 
all events, he delivered his belt in the usual man- 
ner, and thus failed to give his party the concerted 
signal of attack. Major Gladwyn immediately ap- 
proached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, 
discovered the shortened ride, and then, after stating 
his knowledge of the plan, and reproachinff him for his 
treachery, ordered him from the fort The Indians 
immediately retired, and as soon as they had passed 
the gate, they gave the yell, and fired upon the gar- 
rison. They then proceeded to the commons, where 
was lying an aged English woman with her two sons. 
These they murdered, and aflerwards repaired to Hog 
Island, where a discharged Serjeant resided with his 
family, who were all but one immediately massacred. 
Thus was the war commenced.* 

As to leading facts, this account is without doubt 
correct Perhaps it is in all the minutiee. We have 
however seen a somewhat different version, which, 
as the affair is one of great interest, we shall here 
annex without comment It was originally furnish- 
ed in a letter from a gentleman residing m Detroit 

* Discourse of Gov. Caas. 
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at the time of the attack, addressed to a fiiend 
in New- York, and dated July 9, 1763. It may 
be seen in the most respectable papers of that period, 
and is believed to be unquestionably authentic. As 
to many circumstances the writer's statement agrees 
with that just given, although the conference (per- 
haps another one) is said to have taken place on the 
7th of the month. The sequel is thus : 

At the close of the interview, the Indians returned 
disconcerted, and encamped on the farther side of the 
river. Pontiac was reproached by some of the young 
warriors for not having given the signal (the appear- 
anee of the garrison having surprised him.^ He told 
them, that he did not suppose they were willing to lose 
any of their men, as they must have done in that case ; 
if they were, he would still eive them an opportunity, 
whether the garrison should be under arms or not. All 
were satisfied with this proposition — "in consequence 
of which,** — ^proceeds our informant, — ^** Pondiac, with 
some others of the chiefs, came the next day, be- 
ing Sunday, to smoak the Pipe of Peace with the 
Major, who despised them so much in consequence 
of their treachery, that he would not go nigh them ; 
but told Captain Campbell^ if 4ehad a mind he might 
speak with them. The Captain went^ and smoaked 
with them, when Pondiac told him he would come 
the next day and hold a conference with the Major, 
and to wipe moay all cause of suspicion he wovldbring 
all his old and young men, to take bun by the hand in 
a friendly manner.''^ 

This certainly looks ihuch hke a genuine Indian 
artifice. The writer then says, that " after repeating 
several pieces of such stufl^ he withdrew with his gang 
to his camp." The next morning, (Monday, the OthH 
as many as nxty-four canoes were discovered, all or 
them full of Indians, crossing the river above the fort. 
A few of them came to the gates and demanded per- 

* The immediate predecessor of Gladwyn in the com- 
mand of the post 
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inissioD for the wbole company to be admitted, 'for a 
counciU The Commandant refused this request, but 
expressed his willingness that some forty or fifty 
should come in, that being quite as many as was usu- 
al in such cases The messengers returned to their 
comrades, who were lying and standing all around 
the fort, at the distance of two hundr^ yards. A 
consultation now took place, and then, we are told, 
^they all got up and fled off yelping like so many Dev- 
ils. — ^They instantly fell upon Mrs. Tumbell, (an Eng- 
lish woman to whom Major Gladwyn had given a 
small Plantation, about a Mile from the Fort,) and mur- 
dered and scalped her and her twosons ; fi*om thehce 
they went to Hogs Island, about a league up t^e River 
from the Port, and there murdered James Fisher and 
his wife, also four Soldiers who were with them, n>jd 
carried off his Children and Servant Maid prisoners ; 
the same evening, being the 9th, had an account, by 
a Frenchman, of the defeat of Sir Robert Davers and 
Capt. Robertson." The sequel of the war, and of 
the history of Pontiac, will form the subject of our 
next chapter. 
II.— 1 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Siege of Detroit maintained by Pontiac-*The Comman- 
dant meditates, a retreat — Tne Freneh propose a con- 
ference with Pontiac, which takes place — ^The latter 
demands the surrender of the fort, which the Com- 
mandant refuses — Vigorous renewal of hostilities — 
Advantages gained by the Indian armj — Arrival of 
succor to the English^-Battle of Bloody Bridjge-^ 
Pontiac at length raises the siege, — Causes of^it — 
The Indians mute -peace — His su^equent career until 
his death — Anecdotes illustrating his influence, ener- 
gy, magnanimity, integrity and genius — His authority 
as chietlain — ^His talents as an orator — ^His tradition- 
ary fiuie. 

We have now to furnish the details of one of the 
most sinffular transactions which has ever disdn- 
guisfaed the multifadous warfiire of the red men with 
the whites — ^the protracted siege of a fortified ciy-* 
ilized garrison by an army of savages. We shall 
still avail ourselves of the diary contained in the let- 
ters ah^ady cited, and of other information fipom the 
same source. 

. « The 10th, in the Morning, (Tuesday) they attack- 
ed the Fort very resolutely. There continued a very 
hot Fire on both Sides until the Evening, when they 
ceased firing, having had several killed and wounded. 
They posted themselves behind the Garden-Fences 
and Houses in the Suburbs, and some Bams and Qit- 
bousos that were on the. Side of the Fort next the 
Woods, to which we immediately set Fire by red-hot 
Spikes ^c. from the Cannon." In this manner, and 
by occasional sorties, the enemy was dislodged and 
driven back, until they could only annoy the fort by 
approaching the summit of the low ridge which over- 
looked the pickets, and there, at inter^stls, they con- 
tinued their fire. 
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Uttle damage waa done in this way, nor did the 
Indians at any time undertake a close assault. The 
Commandant, however, ignorant of their style of war- 
fare, apprehended that movement ; and he believed 
that in such a case, — ^their numbers being now, ac- 
cordmg to some estimates, six or seven hundred, 
and according to others, about twice as manv,^— the 
situation of the garrison would be hopeless. JBesides, 
he had but three weeks' provision in the fort, " at a 
pound of bread and two ounces of pork a man per 
day.** Under these circumstances he immediately 
commi need preparations for an embarkation on board 
the two vessels which still lay in the stream, with the 
intention of retreating to Niagara. 
. He was dissuaded from this course by the French 
residents, who positively assured him that tlie ene- 
my would never think of taking the fort by storm. A 
truce or treaty was then suggested. Some of the 
French, (who were the chief medium of communi- 
cation between the belligerent parties,) mentioned the 
circumstance to Pontiac ; and the latter, it is said, 
soon afler sent in five messengers to the fort, propo»- 
in^ that two of the officers should go out and confer 
with him at his camp. He also requested, that Major 
Campbell might be one of them. That gentleman 
accordingly went, with the permission though not by 
the command of Major Gladwyn, in the afternoon of 
Wednesdav, the 11th. Campbell took Lieutenant 
McDoueall with him, and both we^e attended by five 
or six of the French. 

Whether the latter had meditated a treachery or 
not, does not appear. The French residents general- 
ly, at all events, cannot be feirly charged with improp- 
er conduct between the contending parties during the 
siege. They were naturally enough suspected and 
accused, but we have seen nothing proved against them. 
The two officers were, however, detained by the 
Indians ; and Pontiac, who is generally supposed to 
have conceived this scheme for obtaining an advantage 
over the garrison, now sent in terms of eapituladon. 
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These were to the effect, that the troops should inx 
mediately surrender, " lay down their arms, as their 
fathers, the French, had been obliged to do— leave 
the cannon, magazines, and merchants' goods, and 
the two vessels — and be escorted in batteaux by In- 
dians to Niagaitu" The Major promptly made an- 
swer, that "his commanding oflRcer had not sent him 
thei*© to deliver up the fort to Indians or any body 
else, and he would therefore defend it so long as a 
single man could stand at his side." 

Hostilities now recommenced, and were so vigor- 
ously sustained on the part of Pontiac, that for some 
momhs, (says the diary,) ** the whole Garrison, Offi- 
cers, Soldiers, Merchante and Servants, were upon 
the Ramparts every Night, not one having slept m a 
House, except the sick and wounded in the Hospital.** 

Three weeks after the commencement of the 
siege,— on the 30th of May, — the English sentinel on 
duty announced, that a fleet of boats, supposed to 
contain a supply of provisions and a reinforcement of 
troops from Niagara, was coming round * the point,' at 
a place called the Huron Church. The garrison 
flocked to the bastions, and for a moment at least hope 
shone upon every countenance. But presently the 
death-cry of the Indians was heard, and the fate of 
the detachment was at once known. Their approach 
having been ascertained, Pontiac had stationed a body 
of warriors at Point Pel^e. Twenty small batteaux, 
manned by a considerable number of troops, and 
laden with stores, landed there in the evening. Tlie 
Indians watched their movements, and fell upon them 
about day-light. One officer, with thirty men, escaped 
across the lake ; but the others were either killed or 
captured ; and the line of barges ascended the river 
near the opposite shore, escorted by the Indians on 
the hanks and' guarded by detachments in each boat, 
in full view of the garrison and of the whole French 
settlement. 

The prisoners were compelled to navigate the 
boata. As the first batteaux . arrived opposite to the 
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town, four British soldiers determiDed to effect 
their liberatioD, or to perish in the attempt They 
suddeoly changed the course of the boat, and by loud 
cries made known their intention to the crew of the 
vessel. The Indians in the other boats, and the es- 
cort on the bank, fired upon the fugitives, but they 
were soon driven ^m their positions by a cannonade 
from the armed schooner. The guard on board this 
boat leaped overboard, and one them dragged a sol- 
dier with him into the water, where both were drown- 
ed. The others escaped to the shore, and the boat 
reached the vessel, with but one soldier Wounded. 
Lest the other prisoners might escape, they were im- 
mediately landed, and marched up the shore, to the 
lower point of Hog Island, where they mossed the 
river, ilnd were immediately put to death, with all the 
horrible accompaniments of savage cruelty. 

During the month of June, an attempt to relieve 
the garrison proved more successful. A vessel 
which had been sent to Niagara, arrived at the mouth 
of the nver, with about fi% troops on board, and a 
supply of stores. The Indians generally left the 
siege, and repaired to Fighting Island, for the purpose 
of intercepting her. They annoyed the English 
very much in their canoes, till the latter reached the 
point of the Island, where, on account of the wind fail- 
ing, they were compelled to anchor. 

The captain had concealed his men in the hold, ^ 
80 that the Indians were not avirare of the strength of ' 
the crew. Soon after dark, tl^ey embarked in their 
canoes, and proceeded to board the vessel. The men 
were silently ordered up, and took their stations at the 
guns. The Indians were suffered to approach close to 
3ie vessel, when the captain, by the stroke of a ham- 
mer upon the mast, which had been previously con- 
certed, gave the signal for action. An immediate dis- 
charge took place, and the Indians precipitately fled, 
with many killed and wounded. The next morning, 
the vessel dropped down to the mouth of the river, 
whfiBB libe remained six days, wfdting ^r a wind. On 
• 12 
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Cbe thiiteentli, she succeeded ia aflcendiDg^ the livei^ 
and reaching the fort in safety. 

Pontiac felt the necessity of destroyinff these ves- 
sels, and he therefore^ constructed rafts tor that pur- 
pose. The bams of some of the inhabitants wer& 
demolished, and the materials employed in this work. 
Pitch and other combustibles were added, and the 
whole so formed, as to bum with rapidity and in- 
tensity. They were of considerable length, and were 
towed to a proper position, above the vessels, ^ when 
fire was applied, and they were left to the^tream, in 
the expectation that they would be carried into con- 
tact with the vessels, and immediately set lire to them* 
Twice the attempt was made, withoiit success. 
The British were aware of the design, and took their 
measures accordingly. Boats were constructed, and 
anchored with chains abdve the vessels; and every 
precaution was used to ward off the blow. The bki- 
zing rafls passed harmlessly by, and other incidents 
soon occurred to engage the attention of the Indians.* 

A week subsequent to this date, we find various let- 
ters from Detroit published in Atlantic papers, of 
which the following passaged are extracts. They 
will furnish the reader with an idea of the true situa- 
tion of the garrison at this time, much better than 
could be derived from any description of our own. 

"Detroit, July 6, 176a 
We have been besieged here two Months, by Six 
Hundred Indians. We have been upon the Watch 
Night and Day, from the Commanding Officer to the 
lowest Soldier, from the 8th of May, and have not bad 
our Cloaths off, nor slept all Night since it began ; and 
shall continue so till we have a Reinforcement up. 
We then hope soon to give a good Account of the Sav- 
ages. Their Camp lies about a Mile and a half from 
the Fort ; and that's the nearest they clioose to come 
now. For the fii-st two or three Days we were attack- 

* Discourse of Gov. Cass. ^ 
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ed by three or four Handred of them, but we gav^ 
them so warm a Reception that they don't care for 
coming to see us, tho' they how and then get behind 
a House or Garden, and fire at us about three or four 
Hundred Yards' distance. The Day before Yesterday, 
we killed a Chief and three others, and wounded 
some more ; yesterday went up with our Sloop, and 
battered their Cabins in such a Manner that they are 
glad to keep farther off." 

The next letter is under date of the 9th. 

** You have long ago heard of our pleasant Situa- 
tion ; but the Storm is blown over. Was it not very 
agreeable to hear every Day, of their cutting, carving, 
boiling and eating our Companions ? To see .every 
Day dead Bodies floating down the River, mangled and 
disfigured. , But Britons, you know, never shrink ; 
we always appeared gay, to spite the Rascals. They 
boiled and eat Sir Robert Devers; and we are' in- 
formed by Mr. Pauly, who escaped the other Day 
from one of the Stations surprised at the breaking out 
of the War, and commanded by himself, that he had 
«een an Indian have the Skin of Captain Robertson's 
Arm for a Tobacco-Pouch !" 

"Three Days ago, a Party of us went to demolish a 
Breast-work they had made. We finished our Work, 
and were returning Home ; but the Fort espying a Par- 
ty of Indians coming up, as if tbey intended to fight, 
we were ordered back, made our Dispositions, and ad- 
iraiaced bdskly. Our Front was fired upon warmly, 
and returned the Fire for about five Minutes. In the 
mean time, Captain Hopkins, with about twenty Men, 
filed ofiT to the left, and .about iwerUi/ French volunteers 
filed off to the Right, and got between them and their 
Fires. The Villains immediately fled, and we return- 
ed, as was prudent, for a Centry whom I had placedj 
informed me he saw a Body of them coming down 
firom the Woods, and our Party being but about eighty, 
was not able to cope with their united bands. In 
short, we beat them handsomely, and yet did not 
much Hurt to thezD, for they ran extremely welL We 
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only mied their Leader, and wounded three otheriu 
One of them fired at me at the Distance of fifteen or 
twenty Paces, but I suppose my terrible Visage made 
him tremble. I think I shot him." 

This Meader' was, according to some accounts, an< 
Ottawa Chief; according to others, the jon of a 
Chie£ M all events, he was a popular if not an im- 
portant man ; and his death was severely revenged 
by one of his relatives, in the massacre of Captaia 
Campbell. That gentleman had been detained ^ pris- 
oner ever since the proposal of a capitulation, togeth- 
er with his friend iftcDougall. The latter escaped a 
day or two before the skirmish ; but his unfortunate 
comrade was tomahawked by the infuriated savage. 
One account says, "they boiled his heart and ate it, 
and made a pouch of the skin of his arms !" The 
brutal assassin fled to SaginaW, apprehensive of the 
vengeance of Pontiac ; and it is but justice to the 
memory of that Chieftain to say, that he was indig- 
nant at the atrocious act, and used every possible exer- 
tion to apprehend the murderer. 

The reinforcement mentioned above as expected, 
arrived on the 26th of July. It was a detachment of 
three hundred ;^gular troops. Arrangements were 
made the same evening, for an attack on the Indian 
camp. But by some unknown means, Pontiac ob- 
tained information of the design ; and he not only 
removed the women and children from his camp, but 
seasonably stationed two strong parties in ambuscades, 
where they were protected by pickets and cord- wood, 
' and concealed by the high grass. Three hundi-ed 
men left the fort, about an hour before day, and 
marched rapidly up the bank. They were suffered 
to reach the bridge over Bloody-Run, and to proceed 
about half way across it, before the slightest move- 
ment indicated that the enemy was aware of their ap- 
proach. Suddenly a volume of musketry was pour- 
ed in upon the troops ; the commander fell at the first 
discharge, and they were thrown into instant confu- 
sion. A retreat was with some dif&culty effected by 
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driving the Indians from all their positions at the bay- 
onet's point, but the English lost seventy men killed, 
and forty wounded. 

This was the last important event attending the 
prosecution of the siege. A modem author observes, 
that Pontiac relaxed in his efforts, that the Indians 
soon began to depart for their wintering-grounds, and 
that the various bands, as they arrived in the springs 
oro/essed their desire for peace. Such seems to have 
been the case at a much earlier date ; for we find it 
stated under date of the 18th of August (1763,) that 
^the Hurons, who begin to be wearied of the war," 
had brouffht in and given up eight prisoners. The 
writer adds, that ^ the Hurons and Pouteouatamies, 
who were partly forced into the war by the menaces 
of the Ottawas, begin to withdraw." Pontiac had 
been so confident of success as to have made some 
arrangements, it is said, for dividing the conquered 
territory with the French ;and several Indians planted 
fields of com. But his warriors grew weary of the 
siege, and his army was at this time reduced to about 
five hundred. 

Where or how he passed the winter, we are not 
told. But his movements were still watched with 
anxiety, and the garrison at Detroit, especially, seem 
not to hav6 thought themselves safe from his opera- 
tions, from day to day. " We have lately been very 
busy," says a respectable writer, under date of De- 
eember 3, 1763, — ^**in providing Abundance of Wheat, 
Flour, Indian Com and Pease, from the Country, in 
which we have so far succeeded as not to be in Dan- 
ger of being starved out." It further appears, that de- 
tachments of the enemy were still in the neighbor- 
hood : ** The Approach of Major Wilkins* Party had a 
very good effect ; the Enemy moved farther oSL ^T\s 
said&at Pondiac andhisirwe have gone to the Missis^ 
sippij but we donH believe ii,^ Again,—** The Wyan- 
dots, of Sandusky, are much animated against us ; 
they have been reinforced lately by many villains 
fi:om til the nations concerned in the war." So late 
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as March 25th, we aie told that *< about twelve Days 
ago, Beveral scalping-Parties of the Potewataraies 
came to the Settlement, &c. We now sleep m ovr 
ClotkeSf expecting an Alarm every Ntght,^ . 

But the reign of terror maintained by the move- 
ments of Pootiac was drawing to its close. The 
power of the civilized party wad too much for a com- 
bination like his. General Bradstreet, with a force of 
three thousand men, proceeded to Niagara early in 
the summer of 1764, on his way to the north-west. 
Here a grand council was held, at which nearly two 
thousand Indians attended. One account says there 
were representatives present from twenty-two different 
tribes, including eleven of the western,— a fact strik- 
ingly indicating the immense train of operations 
managed by the influence of Pontiac. Manv of his 
best allies had now deserted the chieftain. The trav- 
eller, Henry, who was under Bradstreet's command, 
mendoiis that he was himself ap[)ointed leader of 
ninety six Ckippewas of the Sault de Sainte-Marie, and 
other savages, under the name of the Indian Battal- 
lion ; — " Me," he adds, " whose best hope it had venr 
lately been, to live through their fiirbearance." It 
ought to be observed, however, in justice to the men 
who were thus led against their own countrymen 
and kinsmen, that by the time the army reached Fort 
Erie, thenr number was reduced to fourteen by deaer 
tion. 

On the arrival of the army at Detroit, which they 
reached without opposition, all the tribes in that re- 
gion came in and concluded a peace, with the excep- 
tion of the Delawares and Shawanees. But Pontiac 
was no more seen. He not only took no part in the 
pending negodation, but abandoned the country^ and 
repaired to the Illinois. 

We find no authority for the assertion of Carver, 
that henceforward he laid aside his animosity for the 
English ; and still less, that ^to reward thi$ new crt«* 
icickmeiU^ Government allowed him a handsome pen- 
sion.'' Even this writer admits that his conduct '^ot 
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length grew suspicious.'' Rogers, on the other hand, 
who had good opportunities of koowing the facts, 
says, that while "some of the Indians 'left him, and. 
by his consent made a separate peace, he uxmld not be 
peraonaUy concerned in it^ saying, that when he made 
a peace, it should be such a one as would be useful 
and honorable to himself, and to the King of Great 
Britain, But lie has not as yet proposed his terms.'^ 

This account bears manifest marks of correctness. 
It agreea with many other illustrations of a magna- 
nimity which might have made Pontiac a fit comrade 
for the Knights of the middle ages. But confirma- 
tions of it may be found elsewhere. It was the com- 
mon belief of the times, that he had gone among the 
Illinois, with a view of there hoMing himself in rea- 
diness for whatever might happen to the benefit of the 
mat cause for which he was resolved to live and 
die; and probably, also, to use active measures as 
fast and as far as might be advisable. The following 
passage occurs in an authentic letter from Detroit, 
dated May 19, 1765. 

" PoKDiAC is now raising the St Joseph Indians, 
the Miamies, the Mascontins, the Ouiattenons, the 
Plans and the Illinois, to come to this p|&ce the be- 
^nning of next month, to make what effect they can 
against us ; for which purpose he has procured a large 
belt for each nation, and one larger than the rest for li 

* hatchet^ for the whole. They are to be joined by 
some of the northern Indians, as is Imported. This, 
they say, is to be an undertaking of their own, as 
they are not to have any assistance from the French. 

• • When Pondiac left the Midmies, he told them 
to remain quiet till he came back ; it should then be 
'all war, or all peace.' • • I make no doubt of 
their intention to perform what we have heard of, 
though I don't think it will come to any head. I am 
fikewise well convinced, if Pondiac be made to believe 
he wovld be well received at ihis place, he wovld desist 

* Kogen* Account, p* 944. 
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Jrom amf vnUffdwa he may turve ; but it will be impos 
sible to convince him of tha^ while there are such a 
number of traitorous villains about him. You ican't 
imagine what most infamous lies they tell," &c. 

It appears from this testimony, that Pontiac had at 
this period re-engaged in his plan of combination. It 
would also appear, that he was instigated by some of 
the French ; for it is believed that only individucds 
among them were gtiilty of tha practices alleged. 
Those at Detroit conducted tibemseives amici3>ly, 
even during the war ; and some of them, we have 
seen, volunteered to iight against the IikHans. Still, 
where Pontiac now was, there would be the best pos- 
sible opportunity of exerting a sinister influence over 
him, there being many Frenchmen \among the Illi- 
nois, and they not bf the most exemplary character 
in all cases. On the whole, it seems to us probable, 
that while the last mentioned combination was really 
<an undertaking of his own,' it might. have been 
checked at any moment, and perhaps never would 
have been commenced, had not Pontiac been renew- 
edly and repeatedly ptftijudiced against the English 
interest by the artifice of some of the French, and 
perhaps some of the Indians. However his princi- 
ples in regard to that subject might remain unchan^ 
ed, no attract inducement, we think, would have 
urged him to his present me^ures under the circum- 
stances to which he was now reduced. But, be that 
as it may, the principleis themselves need not b^ 
doubted ; nor can we forbear admiring the energy of 
the man in pursuing the exemplification and vindica- 
tion of them in practice. His exertions grew only the 
more daring, as bis prospects became more desperate. 

But his death at length ended at once hia disap- 
pointments and hopes, together with the fears of his 
enemies. This event is supposed to have taken place 
in 1767^ He was assassinated, at a council held 
among the Illinois, by an Indian of the Peoria tribe. 
Carver says, that "either commissioned by one of the 
English Goi ernors, or instigated by the love he bore 
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the Engfish notioD, the savage attended him as a spy, 
** aiid beiDg convinced from the speech Pontiac made 
in the council, that be still retained his former preju- 
dices against (hose for whom he now professed a friend' 
Mp^ he plunged his knife into his heart, as soon. as he 
had done speaking, and laid him dead on the spot.'' 

As to wliat is here said of professed friendship, the 
writer evidently alludes to his own previous assertion, 
which we have shown to be unfounded, and for 
which we are still unable to. perceive the slt^htest 
grounds. Still several of these suppositions, though 
only to be received as such, are probably true. There 
18 little doubt that Pontiac continued firm in bis orig- 
inal principles and purpose ; that he ex])res8ed him^ 
self without disguise; that he endeavored to influ- 
ence, and did influence, a large numi)er of bis coun- 
trymen ; and that the Peoria savage, whether a per- 
sonal enemy or a * spy'— or what is most probable, hoth^ 
(a spy because an 'enemy,) — did assassinate him with 
the expectation, to say the least, of doing an accepta- 
ble service to sotne foreign party, and a lucrative one 
for himself. We need not assert that he was * com- 
missioned by an English Governor.* Pontiac was an 
indefatigable and powerful man, and a dangerous foe 
to the English. He was in a situation to make ene- 
mies among bis countrymen, and the English were 
generally in a situation and disposition to avail them- 
selves of that circumstance. 

From the manner of life adopted by the cbieflain 
subsequent to the treaty at Detroit, it might be infer- 
led, perhaps, that he became afienated from the North- 
em tribes, including his own, who had been bis best 
friends, or that they became alienated flrom him. We 
are inclined to believe, on the contrary, that their ne- 
gotiations took place * by bis consent,' as has been 
stated heretofore ; and that he i^moved southward, 
as weU with a view to their good (as regarded 
the firiendship of the English,) as at the same time 
for the purpose oif recommenchig his own operations 
iuM>D a new theatre, and with ire^ acton, m would 

II.— K 
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thereby gain new influence, while he would lose littk 
or none of the old. 

This supposition is confirmed by the well-authen- 
ticated &ct that the Ottawas, the Chippewas, and the 
Pottawatamies — some writers add the Sacs and Fox- 
es — made common cause in the revenge of his death. 
Following that principle with the customary Indian 
latitude of application, they made war upon the Peo- 
ria tribe. The latter associated with themselTes, in 
defence, the Kaskaskias, the Cahokias, and the Illi- 
nois ; but to no purpose. The two latter tribes are be- 
lieved to have been wholly exterminated, and of the 
former only a few families remain. "The memory 
of the great Ottawa Chief,'' says a distinguished his- 
torian of that section, ^^ is yet held in reverence among 
his countrymen : and whatever is the fate which may 
await them, his name and deeds will live in their tra- 
ditionary narratives, increasing in interest as they in- 
crease in years." 

The astonishing influence exerted by this remarka- 
ble man so long as he lived, may be inferred from 
the period of peace which succeeded his death and 
the punishment of his murderer, still more forcibly 
than from any circumstances we have noticed. It 
has been seen, that more than twenty tribes, who had 
engaged in bis combination, appeared at the Ni- 
agara Council. His movements are believed to have 
been felt as far east as among the Micmacks of Nova- 
Scotia. As far south as Virginia, they were not only 
perceptible, but formidable in the highest degree. 
The adtation produced among the inhabitants of a 
part of our Western territory, within a few months^ 
by Black-Hawk ' and his associates, scarcely illus- 
Ui^es the amilar excitement which, in 1763, prevailed 
over a much larger portion of the continent A few 
passages from periodical publicadons of that date 
will give a better conception of the truth. 

"New York, June 13th, 176a 
We hear that on Monday last amvedan Express 
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fiom Pittsburgh, advising that a Pai^ of Indians had 
murdered CoT. ulapham and all his Family." ^ ^ 

"Fort Pitt, May 31st. 
There is most melancholy News here. The In- 
dians have broken out in divers Places, and have mur- 
dered Col. C. and his Family. An Indian has brought 
a War belt to Tusquerora, who says Detroit was invest- 
ed, and St. Dusky cut off. All Levy's goods ar^ stop- 
ped at Tusquerora by the Indians ; and last Night 
eight or ten Men were killed at Beaver Creek. W© 
bear of scalping every Hour. Messrs. Cra^ and Alli- 
Bon's Horses, twenty-five, loaded with Skins, areidl 
taken." , ^ , 

" Fort Pitt, June 16th. 
"We have destroyed the Upper and Lower Towns, and 
by Tomdrrow Night shall be in a good Posture of De- 
fence. Evei^ Morning, an Hour before Day, the Whole 
Gknison are at their Alarm-posts. Ten Days ago, 
they killed one Patrick Dunii, and a man of Major 
Smallman's ; also two other men. Capt. Callender's 
people are all killed', and the goods taken. There is 
no account of Mr. Welch, &c. Mr. Crawford is 
made prisoner, and his people all murdered. Our 
flmall posts, I am afi^aid, are gone." • • # 

" Fort Bedford, June 8th, 
On Tuesday, one Smith whs attacked, and by an 
Indian without arms, at Beaver Creek, who endeav- 
ored to put him under water ; but Smith proving too 
strong tor him, put the Indian under water, and 
brought off a piece of his ear, and left him. * * 
We have a numerous militia who are under arms al- 
most continually. Regular piquets, town-guards^ 
fi>rt-guards, centmels, &c. are observed." 4( « « 

"Albany, June 16th. 
You must have heard of the many murders com 
mitted on the English, by different tribes of In 
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dians, at difibrent places, which makes many fear the 
rupture is or will become general among the southern 
irwes. We have accounts, &c. • • Lieut. Cuy- 
ler, with a party of Grrecn's rangers, consisting of 
ninety-seven men, set out from Niagara, with provis- 
ions for Detroit On the evening of the 4th, they 
went on shore to encamp, within fi/ly miles of Detroit. 
Cuyler sent his servant to gather greens, and the lad 
being ffone so long, -a party was sent for him, who 
found him scalped. He put his men in the best posi- 
tion for a sudden attack. The Indians fell upon 
them, and killed and took all but the Lieutenant and 
thirty of his men, who retreated back to Niagara, 
leaving near two hundred barrels of provision with 
the enemy.** . # # » 

<< Philadelphia, June 23d. 
By an express just now from Fort Pitt, we learn 
that the Indians are continually about that place ; that 
out of one hundred and twenty traders but two or 
three escaped," &c. * • It is now out of doubt it 
is a general insurrection among all the Indians." ^ 

*^ Winchester, (Virguiia,) June 32d. 
Last night I reached this place. I have been at 
Fort Cumberland several days, but the Indians having 
killed nine people there, made roe think it prudent to 
remove from those parts, from which 1 suppose nea^ 
Ave hundred families have run away unlhin this week. 
It was a most melancholy sight to see such numbers 
(^ poor people, who had abimdoned their settlement 
in such constematiod and hurry, that they had scarce- 
ly anything with them but thehr children.** ^ ^ 

" Carlisle, July Sd. 
Ligonierwas attacked on the 23d, by the Savage^ 
for a day and a night, but they were beat off; this we 
liad from an Indian. We killed one of the Scoun- 
drel's fix>m tha Fort, who had trusted himself a little 
too near.** • • # 
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" Philadelphia, July 27th. 
I returned home last night. * * There has been 
a ffood deal said in the papers, but not more than is 
strictly true. Shippersburgh and Carlisle are now be- 
come our frontiers, none living at their plantations but 
such as have thetr houses stockaded. Upwards of 
two hundred women and children are now living in 
Fort Loudoun, a spot not more than «ne hundred 
feet square. I .saw a letter from Col. S. late of the 
Virginia Regiment, to Col. A. wherein he mentions 
that Great-Brier and Jackson's River are depopulated— 
upwards of three hundred persons killed or taken 
prisoners ; that for one hundred miles in breadth and 
three hundred in length, not one family is to be found 
in their plantations ; by which means there are near 
twenty thousand people left destitute of their habita- 
tions. The seven hundred men voted by the assem- 
bly, recruit but very slowly, &c." # # # 

" GrosHEN, N. Y. August 5th. 
Last week the following accident happened in this 

Slace. Several men having been out upon the hills 
unting for deer, in their return they met with a flock 
of partridges, at which four guns were discharged, 
three of them pretty quick after each other. This, 
being an uncommon accident in the Place, was mista- 
ken by some of the inhabitants of the Wall-Kill for 
£ring of Indians. Immediately alarm-guns were 
fired and spread over the whole Place, which produc- 
ed an amazing panic and confusion among the peo- 
ple, near five hundred families. Some for haste cut 
the harnesses of their horses from their ploughs and 
carts, and rode oft* with vvhat they were most con- 
cerned to preserve. Others, who had no vessel to 
cross the river, plunged through, carrying their wives 
and children on their backs. Some, we have already 
faeard^ proceeded as far as New-England, spreading 
the alarm as they went, and how far they may go is^ 
unc^tain," « » « 

K2 
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«BETfii^Ht:M, (Penn.) Oct 9th. 
I cannot describe the deplorable condition this poor 
eountry is in. Most of the inhabitants of AllenV 
towB, and other places, are fled from their habita« 
tions. J cannot ascertain the number killed, but think 
k exceeds twenty. The people at Nazareth, and the 
other places belon^ng to the [Unhed] Brethren, havo 
put themselves in the best posture of defence they 
can ; they keep a strong watch every night, and hope, 
by the blessing of €rod, if they are attacked, to make 
a stand." 

Nothing can be added, to enforce the impre^Bion 
which these various descriptions must make upon 
the mind of the reader. They shew that the appre- 
hension excited by the movements of Pontiac, though 
the Chieftain himself was not yet thoroughly apf>feci- 
ated, exceeded every thing of the kind which has oc- 
curred on the coutinent since the days of King Philip. 

It is mainly from his actions, of necessity, that the 
eharacter of such a man, in such a situation, must be 
judged. -There are, however, some items of person- 
al information respecting him, and these all go to 
oonfinn the opinion we have already expressed. His 
anxiety to learn the English methods or manufactur- 
ing cloth, iron and some other arttcles, was such that 
be offered Major Rogers a part of his territory, if he 
would take him to England for that purpose. He al- 
so endeavored to inform himself of the tactics and 
discipline pf the English troops. Probably it was in 
consequence of suggestions made by Roeers at some 
of the conversations he had with that officer, (and at 
which the latter allows that **he discovered great 
strength of judgment, and a thirst after knowledge,**) 
that afterwards, in the course of the war, he appoint- 
ed an Indian Commissary, and began to issue bills <^ 
credit. These, which are said to have been punctu- 
ally redeen^ed, are described as having the figure of 
whatever he wanted in exchange for them, drawn 
upon thensi with the addition of nis own stamp in the 
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shape of an otter. The system was set in opemdoa 
partly for the benefit of the French. They had been 
subjected, occasionally, to indiscriminate pillage, but 
Ponnac become satisfied^hat such a process would 
soon put an end to itself, besides doing no honor to 
his cause. The supplies which they subsequently 
furnished, were regularly levied through the medium 
of his commissariat department 

The authority Pontiac exercised over the combined 
tribes, seems to have been little less than that of 
a complete Dictator. In the Detroit diary, heretofore 
cited, we are informed that abput the cominencement 
of the siege, a Mr. Rutherford ^ foil into the bands of 
&e savages. One of the garrison afterwards employ- 
ed a Frenchman to redeem him from his Indian mas- 
ter, and furnished eighty pounds worth of goods for 
that purpose. The Imrgain was effected, but the gen- 
deraan had been liberated but one day and one night, 
when I^ontiae, whose notice nothing escaped, sent a 
band of fifly Indians to take him away by force. Ab 
nation/* he said, ^should itave liberty to sell their prison- 
ers till the war xoas over/* 

As the nodce we have given of the fate of Camp- 
bell may leave an unfavorable impression in regard to 
the Chieftain's good faith, it should beob^rved, 
that the Indian maxims on the use of artifice 
in war are universally different from those of 
most civilized nations. Nor can we expect to know 
what circumstances miffht have occurred, subsequent 
to the visit of Campbell to the Indian camp, which 
would justify his detention, though contrary to the 
expectation of all parties. It appears, however, fW>m 
the Diary, that he was first induced to go out, not by 
Pontiac, (as we have seen it stated,) but by some of 
the French, who ^ told him there was no Risque in 
going out ; they would answer Life for Lifo, that he 
should return safe into the Fort.'' 

It is well settled that the detention — ^whether in pur- 
iaance of a scheme of Pontiac, thereby to induce a 
capitulationi or for other redKms unknown— was by 
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no means intended to result as it unfortunately did. 
Tlie same writer who states that Pontiac solemnly 
pledged his word for the Captain's safety, states that 
the assassin fled to Saginaw, apprehensive of his ven- 
geance ; and that he used every exertion to appre- 
hend the 4nurderer, who would no doubt have paid 
for his temerity with his life.* 

No act has ever been ascribed to Pontiac which 
would lead us to <ioubt this conclusion. Nothing like 
sanguinary dis[)08ition, or a disposition to tolerate 
cruelty in others, belonged to his character. We 
have observed his treatment of Rogers, at a time 
when he had no doubt resolved upon war, and when 
he already felt himself to have been ill-treated by th^ 
English. That gentleman relates an anecdote of 
him which occurred during the war, still more hon- 
orable to the chiefiain. As a compliment, Rogers 
sent him a bottle of brandy, by the hands of a French- 
man. His Councillors advised him not to taste it ; it 
must be poisoned, said they, and sent with a design 
to kill him. But Pontiac laughed at their suspicions. 
** He cannot," he replied, "Sc carmot take my life, 1 
have saved his /" 

In 1765, an English officer, Lieutenant Frazer, 
with a company of soldiers, went among the Illinois, 
where was a French station, at which Pontiac then 
was, — probably with a view of observing the chieftain's 
movements. He considered it an aggression, and 
called upon the French Commandant to deliver his 
visitors into, his hands. The Officer attempted to 
pacify him, in vain. "You," [the French,] said he, 
*^ were the first cause of my strikmg the English. 
This is your tomahawk which I hold in iny hand." 
He then ordered his Indians, whom by this time he 
had mustered in large numl>ers from the neighbor- 
hood^ to seize upon the English at once. The order 
was generally obeyed, but Frazer escaped. The In- 
dians threatened to massacre all the rest, unless he 

- 

* Governor Cais. 
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«iioaM be fiyen up, upon which, he gallantly came 
forward, a^ surrendered to Pontiac. 

The sequel is worthy of notice. ^WUh the interest of 
Pondiae^ say the papers of the day, " he [Frazer] gol 
faioiself and his men back again." On the arrival of 
another Indian chief, with a white woman for a wife, 
who did all in their power to exasperate the savages, 
they seized upon the English again. ^ But Pondiac 
ordered them to give the men back,** cmd the order 
was again obeyed. Frazer wished to stay longer, and 
Pontiac promised to protect him. He however ad- 
vised biro, consideriog the disposition of the Indians, 
to leave the country, and he accordingly went down 
the river in a batteau, and at len^h made his way to 
New-Orleans, ♦* He says, Pondiac is a dever feUow^ 
and had it not bun for him, he should never home got 
msay alvoeJ* 

Of the oratory of the Ottawa Chieftain there re- 
main but f^w and scanty memorials. Like Philip, 
he has derived his distinction more from actions than 
words, and that (as also in Philip's case,) without the 
aid of any very signal renown as a mere warrior. 
The only speech of^his we have met with, was made 
on the occasion of a conference with the French at 
Detroit, held upon the 93d of May, 17^ in the hope 
of inducing them, to join him in the reduction of the 
fort. The style of delivery cannot now be ascertain- 
ed ; but the Reasoning is close and ingenious. 

^ My Brothers !'^ lie sfud, ** I have no doubt but this 
war is very troublesome to you, and that my warriors, 
who are continually passing and re-passing through 
your settlements, frequently kill your cattle, and in- 
jure your property. I am sorry for it, and hope you 
do not think I am pleased with this conduct of 
my young men. And as a proof of my friendship, 
recollect the war you had seventeen years i^o, 
[1746] and the part I took in it The Northern na- 
tions combined together, and came to destroy you. 
Who defended you ? Was it not myself and my 
young men ? The great Chie^ Mackinac, [the Turtle] 
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said in Council, that he would cany to his nadve vil- 
lage the head of your chief warrior, apd that he 
would eat his heart and drink his blood. Did I not 
then join you, and go to his camp and say to him, if 
he wished to kill the French, he must pass over my 
body, and the bodies of my young men ? Did I not 
take hold of the tomahawk with you, and aid you in 
fighting your battles with Mackinac, and driving 
him home to his country ? Why do you think I 
would turn my arms against you f Am I not the 
same French Pontiac, who assisted you seventeen 
years ago ? I am a Frenchman, and I wish to die a 
Frenchman." 

Ader throwing a war-belt into the midst of the 
council, he concluded in the following strain : 

^ My Brothers ! I begin to grow tired of this had 
meatf which is upon our lands. I begin to see that 
this is not your case, for instead of assisting us in our 
war with the English, you are actually assisting them. 
I have already told you, and I now tell you again, 
that when I undertook this war, it was only your in- 
terest I sought, and that 1 knew what I was about. I 
yet know what I am about This year they must all 
perish. The Master of Life so 6rders it His will is 
known to us, and we must do as he says. And you, 
my brothers, who know him better than we do, wish 
to oppose his will ! Until now, I have avoided urg- 
ing you upon this subject, in the hope, that if you could 
not aid, you WQuld not injure us. I did not wish to 
ask you to fight with us against the English, and I did 
not believe you would take part with tliem. You wiH 
say you are not with them. I know it, but your con- 
duct amounts to the same thing. You will tell them 
all we do and say. You carry our counsels and plans 
to them. Now take your choice. You must be en- 
tirely French, like ourselves, or entirely English. If 
you are French, take this belt for yourselves and your 
young men, and join us. If you are English, we de- 
clare war against you." * * 

The man who had the ability a^d the mtrepidity to 
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express himself Id this manner, hardly needed d- 
ther the graces of rhetoric or the powers of the war- 
rior, to enforce that mighty influence which, among 
every people and under all circumstances, is attached, 
as closely as shadow to substance, to the energies of a 
mighty mind. Those energies he exerted, and that 
inntience he possessed, probably beyond all precedent 
in the iiistory of his race. Hence it is that his memo- 
ry is still cherished among the tribes of the north. 
HisTOAT itself, instead oi^adding to his character in 
their eyes, has only reduced him to his true propor- 
tions in our own. Tradition snll looks upon him ai 
it looked upon the Hercules of the Greeks. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Aoooant of the Delawares — ^Their ancient great men^ 
including Tamenknih— History during tne Revolu 
tionary War — ^Two Parties among them — Whit» 
ErEs, leader of one, and Captain Pipe, of the other— 
Manceuvres, speeches, plots and counter^plots of thefl» 
men, their parties, ^nd foreigners connected with botk 
—Anecdotes— Death of White-Eyes in 1780 — Trib 
ute of respect paid to his memory. 

The most formidable antagoDist the Five Nations 
ever had to contend with, were the Dela wares, as 
the English have named them (from Lord de la War) 
but generally styled by their Indian neighbors, Wa- 
panachi, and by themselves Lenni Lenape, or the 
Oiiginal People. The tradition is, that they and the 
Five Nations both emigrated from beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and, by uniting their forces, drove off or destroy- 
ed the primitive residents of the countrj' on this side. 
Afterwards, the Delawares divided themselves into 
three tribes, called the Turtle, the Turkey, and the 
Wolfor Monsey. Their settlements extended from 
the Hudson to the Potomac ; and their descendants 
finally became so numerous, that nearly forty tribes 
honored them with the title of Grand-father, which 
some of them continue to apply at the present day. 

The Delawares were the principal inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, when William Penn commenced his 
labors in that region ; and the memory of MiqnoN, 
their Elder Brother, as they called him, |s still cher- 
ished in the legends of all that remains of the nation. 
That remnant exists chiefly on the western banks of 
the Mississippi, to which ancient starting-place they 
have been gradually approximating, stage by stage, 
ever since the arrival of the Europeans on the coast. 
Their principal intermeifliate settlements have been in 
Ohio, on the baaks^ of the Muskingum, and odier 
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small rivers, whither a great number of the tribe re* 
moved about the year 1760. 

The Dela wares have never been without their ffreat 
men, though unfortunately many of them have lived 
at such periods and such places, as to make it impos- 
nble for history to do them justice. It is only within 
about a century last past, during which they have 
been rapidly declining in power and diminishing iu 
numbers, that a series of extraordinary events, impel- 
ling them into close contact with the whites, as well 
as with other. Indians, has had the jeffect of bringing 
forward their extraordinary men. 

Among the ancient Delaware worthies, whose car- 
reer is too imperfectly known to us to be the subject 
of distinct sketches, we slmll mention only the name 
of the illustrious Tamenend. This individual stands 
foremost in the list of all the great men of his nation 
in any age. He was a mighty warrior, an accomplish- 
ed statesman, and a pure and high-minded patriot In 
private life he was still more distinguished for his 
virtues, than in public for his talents. His country- 
men could only accoimt for the perfections they as- 
cribed to him, by supposing him to be favored with 
the special communications of the Great Spirit. 
Ages have elapsed since his death, but bis memory 
was so fresh among the Delawaresof the last century, 
that when Colonel Morgan, of New- Jersey, was sent 
as an agent among them by Congress, during the 
Revolution, they conferred on him the tide of Tamen- 
end, as the greatest mark of respect they could show 
for the manners and character of that gentleman ; and 
he was known by his Indian appellation ever afler- 
wwds. 

About this time, the old chieftain had so man^ad- 
mirera amonfluhewhites also, that they made him a 
saint, iiMeif ^ame in calendars, and celebrated 

hw festivaf ^ the first day of May, yearly. On that 
day a numerous society of his votaries walked in pro- 
eean<mthrotigh the streets of Philadelphia, their hats 
dmanmed yrim bucks*«-tails, and proceeded to a syivaa 

II— L 
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rendezvous out of town, which they caUed the Wig* 
wanif where, afler a long talk or speech had been 
delivered, and the Calvmet of friendship passed 
around, the remainder of the day was spent in high 
festivity. A dinner was prepared, and Indian dances 
performed on the green. The custom ceased a few 
years after the conclusion of peace, and though otker 
* Tammany' associations have since existed, they retain 
little of the model they were formed upon but the 
name. 

The commencement of the Revolutionary war was 
amon^ the Dela wares, as amon^ their more civilized 
neighoors, a period of zteat excitement. Strong ef- 
forts were made by the British authorities on the north- 
em frontier, and yet stronger ones by individual refu- 
gees and vagabonds in the British interest, to preju- 
dice them against the American people, and to induce 
them to make common cause with their * Father* 
over the * Big Water,' in correcting the sins of his dis- 
obedient children. Congress, on tne other hand, con- 
tented itself with keeping them, as far and as long as 
possible, in a state of neutrality. In consequence of 
these opposite influences, and of old prepossesdons 
entertained by various parties and persons in the na- 
tion, a violent struggle ensued, — ^for war on one side, 
and for peace on me other — ^in the course of which 
were developed some of the most remarkable individ- 
ual traits and diplomatic manoeuvres which we have 
yet had oecamon to notice. 

The leader of the peace-paitv was Koguethagech- 
ton, called by the Americans (Japtain White-Etes. 
He was the Head-Chief g£ the Turtle tribe in Ohio ; 
while Captain Pipe, of the Wolf tribe, living and 
having bis council-fire at the distance of fifteen miles 
northward from the former, devoted his talents to pro- 
moting the plan of a belligerent union with the Brit- 
ish. Accidental circumstances, — such as old wrongs, 
or at least imagined ones, from the Americans, on 
one side, and old favors on the other,-Hio doubt had 
their effect In producing this divernty of feeling 5 bul 
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die ambitioQ and jealousy of Pipe, — ^whose spirit, oth- 
erw'ise noble, was of that haughty order, that he 
would not * have served in heaven' when he might 
'reign' elsewhere in the universe — are believed to have 
gone farther than any other cause, both to create and 
keep up dissensions among the Delawares, and dis- 
turbances between them and the whites. Pipe, as 
even the good Heckewelder allows, was eertamly a 
great man, but White-Eyes was still both his supe- 
rior and his senior, besides having the advantage of a 
clean cause and a clear conscience^ 

Pipe, like other pohticians, uniformly professed his 
readiness, from time to time, to join in any measures 
proper to ' save the nation ;' but the difficulty as uni- 
formly occurred, that these were precisely the same 
measures which White- Eyes thought would destroy 
it. The former, like most of the Wolf tribe, whose 
temperament he had studied, was warlike, energetic, 
and restless. He brooded over old resentments, — he 
panted for revenge, — he longed for the coming of an 
era which should turn * rogues' out of office, and 
bring * honest men * in. With these feelings, his in- 
genuity could not be long without adequate argu- 
ments and artifices to operate on the minds of his 
countrymen. Their most remarkable effect, how- 
ever, it soon became manifest, was to attach them to 
himself rather than to any particular principles. They 
were as, ready to fight as men need be ; but Pipe was 
expected to monopolize the thinking and talking. 

For the better understanding of the principles of 
the Peace-party, we shall here introduce the exposi- 
tion made by White-Eyes and others, of thecharactet 
of the contest between the English and the Ameri- 
cans. Its effect was to convince the Indians, that 
they had no concern with either, while their welfare 
clearly suggested the pohcy, as well as propriety, of 
maintaining amicable terms with both. 

^ Suppose a father," it was said, ** had a little son 
whom he loved and indulged while young, but growing 
up to be a youth, began to think of^ having some help 
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from him ; and making up a small pack, bade him < 
ry it for him. The bey cheerfully takes this pack, fiil- 
lowiog his father with it The father, finding the boy 
willing and obedient, continues in this way ; and as 
the boy grows stronger, so the &ther makes the pack 
in proportion larger — ^yet as long as the boy is able to 
cany the pack, he does so wiUiout grumbling. At 
knffth, however, the boy having arrived at manhood, 
whde the father is making up the pack for him, in 
comes a person of an evil disposition, and learning 
who was the carrier of the pack, advises the father to 
make it heavier, for surely the son is able to cany a 
large pack. The father, listening rather to the oad 
adviser, than consulting his own judgment and the 
feelings of tenderness, follows the advice of the hard- 
hearth adviser, and makes up a heavy load for his 
son to carry. The son, now grown up, examining 
the wei^t of the load he is to carry, addresses the 
parent in these words : ' Dear father, this pack is too 
heavy for me to carry, do pray lighten it ; I am wil^ 
ling to do what I can, but am unable to carry this 
load.' . The father's heart having by this time become 
hardened— and the bad adviser calling to him, ' whip 
him if he disobeys and refuses to carry the pack,' now 
in a peremptory tone orders his son to take up the 
pack and carry it off, or he will whip hini, and alrea- 
dy takes up a stick to beat him. * So ! ' says the son, 
* am I to be served thus, for not doing what I am una- 
ble to do ! Well if entpeaties avail nothing with you, 
father — and it is to be decided by blows, whether or 
not I am able to carry a pack so heavy— -then I have 
no other choice left me, but that of resisting your un- 
reasonable demand, by my strength ; and so, by strik- 
ing each other, we may see who is the strongest' " 

But this doctrine, however sound, did not prove 
wholly effectual agaiust the exertions of Pipe, who 
was continually either making movements, or taking 
advantage of such as occurred, to disparage the influ- 
ence of his rival, and, of course, to extend and estab- 
lish his own. He contradicted whatever was said. 
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•od counteracted whatever wasdoneby White-Eyea, 
until tlie whole system of intercourse of the Dela- 
wares with each other and witii other nations, be- 
came a labrynth of inconsistencies and counter* 
plots. 

About the commencement of the war, White-E^ei^ 
with some of his tribe, visited the Americans at Pitts- 
burg, where they met in conference with a number 
of the Seneca tribe, a people particularly attached to 
tlie British interest at that time. The object of their 
visk probably was to ascertain and perhaps influence 
the politics of the Dela wares; and they relied much 
on the power of the great confederacy to which they 
belonged. Not only, however, did they &il to over- 
awe White-Eyes, politically or personally ; but they 
could not prevent him from publicly advocating the 
principles he avowed. So angry were they at a 
speech he addressed to the meeting at Pittsburg, that 
they undertook to check him by hinting, in an inso- 
lent and sullen manner, that it ill became him to 
express himself thus independently, whose tribe were 
but tDomerij and had been made such by the Five 
Nations—alluding to an old reproach which had of- 
ten before this been used to humiliate the Dela- 
wares. 

Frequently it had that effect But White-Eyes was 
not of a temper to brook an insult, under an^ circum- 
stances. With an air of the most haughty disdain, he 
sat patiently until the Senecas had done, and then 
rose and replied : 

** I know," said he gravely, ** I know well, that you 
consider us a conquered nation — as women — as your 
inferiors. You have, say you, shortened our legs, and 
put petticoats on us 1 You say you have given us a hoe 
and a corn-pounder, and told us to plant and pound for 
you — you mew — yow warriors! But look at du. Am 
I not fuU-giown, and have I not a warrior's dress ? 
Aye, I am a man, and these are the arms of a man, 
{showing his musket]— and all that country, [waving 
his hand proudly m the direction of ^e Allegbaiiy 
L2 
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nrer) ail that country, on the other mde of that water, 
18 m%ne/* * 

A more courageous address was perhaps never 
made to any Council of Indians. Indeed, it went so 
beyond the spirit of his tribe, apprehensive as they 
were of the indignation of the powerful peoj^e he 
had thus b^uded, that, although many were gratified, 
many others were frightened, — or, perhaps, at Pipe's 
instigation, pretaided to. be frightened, — out ef the 
ranks of the Peace-paity into those of the War. The 
Monseys took the lead in that movement, and they 
even humiliated themselves so much as to send wora 
to the Five Nations that they disapproved of what 
White-Eyes had said. Pipe, about the same time, 
left off attending the councils of the Turtle tribe, 
^iiich he had hitherto done regulaily, — probably from 
a conviction that his intrigues were becoming daily 
more manifest, — and he also endeavored to circulate 
an' impression that White-Eyes had made secret en- 
gagements with the Americans, with the view of ag- 
grandizing himself at the expense of his countiy- 
men. 

The latter, meanwhile, was laboring, night and day, 
to preserve peace among the tribes, by sending em- 
bassies, and by other energetic measures. In some 
places, he succeeded, but in others the manoBuvres of 
nis adversary prevailed. A message sent to the San^ 
dusky Wyandots, in 1776, was insolently answered 
by a hint to the Delawares, ^ to keep good shoes in 
readiness for joining the warriors." Wlnte-Eyes 
himself headed a deputation to a settlement of the 
flame people near Detroit They however refused to 
receive his peace-belts, except in presence of the 
British Grovemor at that station ; and he, when they 
were tendered in his presence, seized them violently, 
cut them in pieces, threw them at the feet of the Dep- 
uties, and then told White-Eyes, that "if he set any 

•Speaking, according to common custom, in the naoM 
of the nation. 
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▼alue on hk head, be mu^ be gone within half an 
hour." 

Such indefatigable efforts were made by the war- 
party, and by those foreigners who eo-operated with 
them, especially in circulating reports unfavorable to 
the American character and cause, that White-Eyes 
was very near being sacrificed to the hot-headed 
tashness of his own followers. In March, 1778, a 
number of tories (^infamous character, having escap* 
ed from -Pittsburg, told the Indians, wherever they 
went, that the Americims were coming upon them 
firom all quarters ; and that now w,a8 the time, and the 
only time, for saving themselves, by commencing ac« 
tive hostilities. TheDelawares were filled with con^ 
stemation, and, for a day or two, White-Eyes was 
unable to stem the torrent of popular feeling. But he 
recovered his influence, as they recovered their com- 
posupe : and well knowing that his conduct in this 
afOur would be closely watched by his rival, he call* 
ed a general council of the nation, in which he pro* 
posed to delay committing hostilities against the 
American people for ten days, during which time 
they might obtain more cer^un information as to the 
truth of the assertions <^ these men. Pipe, consider* 
ing this a proper time for placing. White-Eyes in the 
bi^k-ground, construed his wise and prudent advice 
as though ht was in the secret, and now proposed to 
his own council^ " to declare every man an enemy to 
the nation, that should throw an obstacle in the way, 
that might tend to prevent the taking up arms in- 
stantly against the American people." 

White-Eyes perceived that the blow was turn- 
ed at himself, but he parried it by immediately 
assembling and addressing his party by themselves : 
*' If you mU go out in this war," said he, observing the 
preparations of some of them, *^ you shall not go 
without me. I have taken peace measures, it is true, 
with the view of saving my tribe from destruction. 
But if you think me in the wrong, if you give more 
credit to runaway vagabonds than to your own friends. 
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io a man, to a warrior, to a Delaware, — ^if you insist np- 
on fighting the Americans, — go! and I will go with you. 
And I wiu not go like the bear-hunter, who sets his do^ 
upon (he aiwmmto he beaten abotU wUh hispawsy tckUe 
he keeps himself at a safe distance. No ! I will lead 
you on. I will place myself in the front I will fall 
with the first of you ! You can do as you choose, but 
as for me I will not survive my nation. I vrili not 
live to bewail the miserable destruction of a brave 
people, who deserved, as you do, a better fete.** 

This spirited harangue ^ad the desired effect. 
The assembly declared, with all the enthusiasm which 
a grave Indian council are ever willing to manifest, 
ihtit they would at least wait the ten days, as he wish- 
ed. Some added that they would never fight the 
Americans, but with liim for a leader. 

But Pipe and his party redoubled their efforts, and 
before the appointed tehn had expired, many of the 
Delawares had shaved their heads in readiness for the 
war-plume ; and White-Eyes, though his request for 
delay was still attended to, was threatened with a vio- 
lent death if he should say one word for the Ameri- 
can interest. On the ninth day, vigorous prepara- 
tions were made for sending out war-parties, and no 
news bad yet arrived to abate the excitement. 

At this critical juncture it happened that the Ger- 
man missionary, Mr. Heckewelder, with some atten- 
dants, had arrived among the Christian Delawares In 
the neighborhood of Gro^shocking, the settlement of 
White-Eyes, from Pittsburg. He became an eye 
and ear witness of the sequel of the affair, and we 
shall therefore avail ourselves of his narrative. 

^ Finding the matter so very pressing, and even not 
admitting of a day's delay, I consented, that after a 
few hours' rest and sleep, and furnished with a trusty 
companion and a fresh horse, I would proceed on, 
when between three and four o'clock in the morning, 
the national assistant, John Martin, having called on 
me for the purpose, we set out, swimming our horses 
across the Muskingum river/ and takusg a chrcuit 
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through the woods in order to avoid the encampment 
of the war-party, which was close to our path. Arriv- 
ing by ten o'clock in the forenoon within sight of the 
town, a few yells were given hy a person who had 
discovered us, intended to notify the inhabitant* 
that a white man was coming, and which immediate- 
ly drew die whole body of Indians into the streets, 
but although I saluted them in passing them, not a sin- 
gle person returned the compliment, which, as my con* 
ductor observed, was no good omen. Even Captain 
White-Eyes, and the other chie& who always had 
befriended me, now stepped back when I reached out 
my band to them, which strange conduct howevei 
did not dismay me, as I observed among the crowd 
some men well known to me as i^es of Captain Pipe's, 
watching the actions of these peace-chiefs, where- 
fore I was sa^sfied that the act of refusing me the 
hand, had been done from policy, and not from auy 
ill will towards my person. Indeed, in looking around, 
I thought I could read joy in the countenances of 
many of them, in seeing me among them at so criti- 
cal a juncture, when they, but a few days before, had 
been told by those deserters, that nothing short of 
their total destruction had been resolved upon by the 
*long knives' (the Virginians, or new American peo- 
ple.) Yet as no one would reach out his hand to me, 
I inquired into the cause, when Captain White-Eyes 
boldly stepping forward, replied ; ' that by what had 
been told them by those men, (M'Kee and party,) 
they no longer hiKl a single friend among the Ameri- 
can people ; if therefore this be so, they must consider 
every white man who came to them from that side, as 
an enemy, who only came to them to deceive them, 
and put them off their guard, for the purpose of giving 
the enemy an opportuni^ of taking ^em by sur- 
prise.' I replied, that the imputation was unfounded, 
and that, were I not their friend, they never. would 
have seen me here. 'Then, (continued Captain 
White-Eyes,) you will tell us the truth with regao^ to 
what I state to you 1 ' — ^Assuring him of this, hs^ in a 
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Strong tone, asked me : * Are the American armies all 
cut to pieces by the English troops? Is Grenend 
Washington killed ? Is there no more a Congress, 
and have the English hung some cf them, and taken 
the remainder to England, to hang them there ? Is the 
whole country beyond the mountains in the posses- 
sion of the English ; and are the few thousand Amer- 
icans who have Reaped them, now embodying them- 
selves on this side of the mountains, for the purpose 
of killing all the Indians in thiq country, even our wo- 
men and children? Now do not deceive us, but 
speak the truth ' (added he ;) < is this all true, what I 
have said to your' I declared before the whde as- 
sembly, that not one word of what he had just now 
told me was true, and * holding out to him, as I had 
done before, the friendly speeches sent by me for 
them, which he however as yet refused to accept, I 
thought by the countenances of most of theby-stand- 
ers, that I could perceive that the moment bid fair 
for their listening at least to the contents of those 
speeches, and accidentally catching the eye of the 
drummer, I called to him to beat the drum fbrthe As- 
sembly to meet for the purpose of hearing what their 
American Brethren had to say to them I A general 
smile having taken place, White-Eyes thought the 
fiivorable moment arrived to put the question, and 
having addressed the assembly in these words : * Shall 
we, my friends and relatives, listen once more to 
th€«e who call us their brethren ? ' Which question, 
' being loudly and as with one voice answered in the 
affirmative, the drum was beat, and the whole bodr 
quickly repairing to the spacious council-house, thV 
speeches, all of which were of the most pacific nature 
were read and inteipreted to them, when Captair 
White-Eyes rose, and in an elaborate address to the 
Assembly, took particular notice of the good disposi- 
tion of the American people towards the Indians, ob- 
servinff, that they had never as yet, called on them to 
fight toe English, knowing that ware were destrue- 
tive to nations, and thev had from the beginning of 
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die war to the present time, always advised tbem 
(the Indians) to remain quiet^ and not take up the 
hatchet against either side. A newspaper, containing 
the capitulation of General Burgoyne's anny, being 
found enclosed in the packet, Captain White-Eyea 
once more rose up, and holding this paper unfolded, 
with both his hands, so that all could have a view of 
it, said, ' See, my friends and relatives, this document 
containeth great events, not, the song of a bird, but 
the truth ! ' — ^then, stepping up to me, he gave me his 
band, saying, * you are welcome with us, brother ; ' 
when every one present followed his example." 

Thus White-Eyes again triumphed over his rival •, 
and the chagrin of the latter was the more keen, be 
cause, relying on the improved prospects of his par 
ty,he had recently committed himself more openly 
than ever before. But the spies whom he kept con- 
stantly at Goschocking, now brought him the doleful 
news that the predicdonsof White-Eyes were all ver- 
ified. That Chieftain himself completed his success 
by sending runners, immediately ailer the Council 
broke up, to the Shawanese towns on the Scioto, 
where the torles had already gone for the purpose of 
trying their game upon that tri be. " Grand-children !" 
was Uie laconic message, ** ye Shawanese ! Some daya 
ago a flock of birds from the East lit at Croschock- 
ing,singmg a song here which had well nigh proved 
our ruin. Should these birds, which, on.kavmg us, 
took their flight towards Scioto, endeavor to impose 
(heir song on you, do not listen to tliem, /or (he^ 

But White-Eyes was not destined to enioy the re- 
sult of his labors. In the winter of 1779-80, he visit- 
ed Pittsburg, for the purpose of consulting with the 
Indian Agent on the means suitable for preserving 
peace. He accompanied General Mcintosh and his 
army to Tuscarowas, (where a fort was to be buih 
for the protection of the neutral Indians,) took the 
emall-pox at that place, and soon died. 

The evei^ produced a sensation almoat unprece- 
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lented in the Delaware tribe, and throughout a "wicfo 
region in their vicinity. The intelligence was sent to 
various coBtederate or relative tribes, at the distance 
of hundreds of miles, and counter deputations of con- 
dolence soon came in from all quarters. We shall 
close this chapter with Mr. Heckewelder's account 
of the embas^ of the Cherokees, which strikingly in- 
dicates the reputation acquired by White-Eyes dur- 
ing his life, as well as the great respect subsequently 
paid to his memory. 

The deputation, consisting of fourteen men, of 
whom two were principal chiefs, were accompanied 
from their country to Goschocking, by a nephew of 
the late Captain White-Eyes, who, soon after the 
commencement of the American revolution, had been 
despatched thither by the Delaware Chie^ for the 
{Mirpose of using his endeavors in keeping that na- 
tion at peace. When this deputation had arrived 
within three miles of Groschocking, and within one 
of Lichtenau, they made a halt for the purpose of 
having the customary ceremony perlfbrmed on thenu 
This was' done by one of the councillors from the 
village, who, by an address and with a string of wam- 
pum, drew the thorns and briars out of their legs and 
feet ; healed the sores and bruises they had received 
by hitting against logs ; wiped the dust and sweat off 
their bodies ; and cleansed their eyes and ears, so that 
they might both see and hear well; and finally 
anointed all their joints, that their limbs might again 
become supple.* They were then served with vie* 
tuals brought from Lichtenau, and they continued 
there the remainder of that day. 

On the next morning, two of ^e councillors from 
Goschocking, deputed for the purpose, informed the 
missionary and national assistants at Lichtenau, that, 
by order of their Chiefs, they were to conduct the 
Cherokee deputation into their village, from whence 
they were expected to join in the procession to Gofl- 

• All which ceremonies an performed fig^iunitively. 
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chocking, and there attend the condoling ceremo- 
nies ; all which being agreed to, these soon brought 
them on, -one leading them in fi^nt, and the other 
bringing up the rear. 

Arriving within about two hundred yards of the 
town, and in sight of it, (all marching In^an file), they 
fired off their pieces, which compliment was instant- 
ly returned by the young men of the town, drawn up 
tor the purpose : then raising a melancholy song, they 
continued singing, until they had reached the long 
house, purposely built for their reception; yet not 
without first having lodged their ajrms against some 
trees they had passed, at a small distance from the 
town. B^ing seated on benches^prepared forthe pur- 
pose— (the deputies op the opposite side,) — a dead si- 
lence prevailed for about half an hour, and all present 
east their eyes on the ground. At length one of these 
Chiefs, named the Crow, rose, and with an air of sor- 
row, and in a low voice, with his eyes cast up to hea- 
ven, spdLe to the following effect : 

* One morning, after having arisen from my sleep, 
and according to my custom, I stepped out at the 
dofxrto see what weather we had. I observed at one 
l^ftce in the horizon a dark cloud projecting above 
the trees ; and looking stead&stly for its movement or 
disappearance, found myself mistaken, since it neither 
disappeared nor moved from the spot, as other clouds 
do. Stieing the same cloud successively every mor- 
ning, and that always in the same place, I began to 
tbii& what could be the cause of this singular phe- 
nomenon ; at length it struck me, that as the cloud 
was lying in the direction that my grandfather dwelt, 
■omething might be the matterWith him, which caus- 
ed him grief. Anxious to satisfy myself, I resolved 
to goto my grandfather, and see if any thing was the 
Blatter vnth him. I accordingly went, steering a 
course in the direction I had observed the cloud to be. 
I arrived at my grandfather's, whom I found quite 
disconsolate, hanging his head and the tears running 
down his cheeks ! Casting my eyes around in the 
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hopes of discovering the cause of his grief, I obeetred 
yonder a dwelling closed up, and mm which no 
smoke* appeared to ascend ! Looking in another di- 
rection, I discovered an elevated spot of fresh earth,f 
on which nothing was seen gro^dng; and here J 
found the cause of my grandfather's grief. No won- 
der he is so grieved ! No wonder he is weeping and 
sobbing, with his eyes cast towards the ground !— 
Even I cannot help weeping with my grandfather, 
seeing in what a situation he is ! I cannot proceed 
for grief!" 

Here, after having seated himself for about twenty 
tninutes, as though deeply afflicted, he again arose, 
' and receiving from the principal chief, who was seat- 
ed t^ his side, a large srnng of wampum, said: 
** Grandfather ! Lift up your head and hear what your 
grand->cbildren have to say to you ! These having 
discovered the cause of your grief, it shall be done 
away ! See, ffrandfather ! I level the ground on yon- 
der spot of yellow earth,! and put leaves and brush 
thereon to make it invisible ! 1 also sow seeds on that 
spot, so that both grass and trees may grow thereon !" 
(Here handing the string to the Delaware Chieft in 
succession, and taking up another, he continued :) 
^ Grandfadier! — ^Tbe seed which I had sown has al- 
ready taken root; nay, the grass has abeady covered 
the ground, and the trees are growing!" (Handing 
this string, likewise to the Delaware Chief, and taking 
up a thira string of wampum, he added :) '^Now, 
my grandftither, the cause of your grief being remov- 
ed, let me dry up your tears ! I wipe them from your 
eyes! I place your bod^, which, by the weight of 
grief and a heavy heart, is leaning to one side, in its 
proper posture ! Your eyes shalibe henceforth clear, 
and your ears open as formerly ! The work is now 
finished ! " Handing this string likewise to the Del- 
aware Chie( he now stepped ft>rward to where the 

* Meaning no person occupying the house, 
t The grave. 
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Chief and his Councillors were seated, and having 
first shaken hands with these, he next did the sa^ie 
with all present, the whole embassy following his ex- 
ample. This being done, and all again 'seated as be- 
fore, the Delaware Chie( Gelelemend,* replied: 

** Grand-ofaildreni — Yon did not come here in vain ! 
You have performed a good work, in which the 
Oreat. Spirit assisted you ! Your Grand&ther makes 
you welcome with him." 

The meeting, having continued nearly three hours, 
then broke up. On the day following, the Chie& of 
both nations entered on business relatmg to their na- 
tional concerns^ and finally made a mutual covenant 
for the continued maintenance of the party and prin- 
ciples of White-Eyes, 

It is honorabk; to the American Congress that after 
the decease of their best fiiend among the Indians^ 
they took measures for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his son. On the journals of that body, under 
date of June 20th, 1785, is the following passage: 

'' Rudvedf That Mr. Morgan [Tamenend, proba- 
bly,] be empowered and requested to continue the 
care and dunection of George White-Eyes for one 
year, and diat the Board of Treasury take order for 
the payment of the expenses necessary to carry into 
execution the views of Congress in this respect." 

The journal of December, 1775, records an inter* 
view of Congress with the fiither. 

* Commonly called Kill-Buck. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

Obflserypiions on the character of White-Eyea — ^P5p«'i 
comment on his death — The latter gains and sustains 

, an ascendancy in the Delaware nation — Glickkican, 
Netawatwees and Wingemund — Subsequent career or 
Pipe — Joins the British and fights against the Ameri- 
cans — Grand Indian council at Detroit — Pipe's spirit- 
ed speech on that occasion — Makes charges against 
the Missionaries, but fails to prove them — Kemarks on 
his habits, principles and talents. 

The &ct that Ciiptain Pipe and his associates began to 
gain the ascendancy in the Delaware nation imme- 
diately on the dedth of his great antagonist, and that 
Aey afterwards supported it with almost uninterrupt- 
ed success, is alone sufficient to indicate the influence 
and character of White-Eyes. Indeed, Pipe himself 
paid to his memory the compliment of declaring, 
with a solemn air, that ^ihe Great Spirit hadprobalw 
pyHvim out of the way, that the nation rn^ht be saifedy* 
That sagacious personage was well aware that nei- 
ther Kill-Buck, nor Big-Cat, nor ^Glickkican, nor even 

** The sight of a gun-barrd,^ and afterwards baptised by 
the Moravians, and named Isaac. He was Chief Coun- 
cillor and Speaker of the old Sachem, Pj^kankil, who rul- 
ed over the Delawares at Kaskaskunk (in Ohio,) and 
was a man of uncommon military and oratorical talent. 
Afler his own chrbtianization, he was a highly efficient 
advocate and patron of the Christian party. Having 
thereby, as well as by his spirit and influence, become 
obnoxious to their enemies during the Revolution, sev- 
eral attempts were made to overawe, bribe and destroy 
him ; but they all failed. At length a considerable par- 
ty was fitted out, in 1781, for the express purpose of tak- 
ing him prisoner. They found him at Salem, but doubt- 
ing whether the old warrior's pacific principles would as- 
vure their safety, they dared not enter his hut. He saw 
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•H together, would adequately occupy the station of 
the deceased Chieftain. 

White-Eyes, was distinguished as much for his 
milder virtues as for his courage and energy ; and as 
to his fiiendly disposition towaids the Americans, 
particularly, on which some imputations' were indus- 
triously thrown by his enemies, we could desire no 
better evidence of its sincerity than are still extant. 
In that curious document, the Journal of Frederic 
Post,* who, as early as 1758, was sent among the Ohio 
Delawares by the Governor of one of the States, for the 
purpose of inducing them to renounce the French 
alliance, is recorded, the * speech' which Post carried 
back, and the closing paragraphs of which were as 
follows :— ^ 

" Brethren, when you have settled this peace and 
friendship, and finisheid it well, and you send the great 
peace-belt to me, I will send it to all the nations of my 
colour ; they will all join to it, and we all will hold it fast. 

*' Brethren, when all the nations join to this friend- 
ship, then the day will 6egin to shine clear over us. 

some of them before long from a window, and initantly 
stepped out, and called to them. * Friends !' said he, ^ by 
your manoeuvres I conclude you are come for me. * If 
80, why do you hesitate ; — Ol>ey your orders ; I am ready 
to submit. Tou seem to fear old Glickkican. Ah! 
there was a time when I would have scorned to submit 
to such cowardly slaves. But I am no more Glickkican, 
I am Isaac, a believer in the true God, and for his sake 
I will suffer anything, even death.* Seeing them still 
hesitate, be stepped up to them with his hands placed 
upon his back. * There !' he continued, * you would tie 
me if you dared — ^tie me, then, and take me with you — 
I am ready.' Thev now mustered courage to do as he 
directed. Soon alter, Glickkican was miurdered, with a 
larce number of bis Christian countrymen, by a banditti 
of American ruffians who suspected, or oretended to sos- 
pect them, of hostile designs. Probably the result wap 
brought about by tbe machinations of his Indian enemiet. 

* In Frond's History of Pennsylvania. 
M2 
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When we hear once more of you, and we join togedi- 
er, then the day will be still, and no wind, or storm, 
will come over us, to disturb us. » 

** Now, Brethren, you know our hearts, and what 
we have to say ; be strong, if yOu do what we have 
now told you, and in this peace all the nations agree 
to join. Now, Brethren, let the kin^ of England 
know what our mind is as soon as possibly you can." 

Among the subscribers to this speech appears the 
name of White-Eyes, under the form of the Indian 
term Cochguacawkeghton ; nor have we met with 
any proof that he ever from that time wavered for a mo- 
ment in his attachment to the American interest, as 
opposed first to the French, and afterwards to the En- 
glish. Post himself, in 1762, was permitted to build a 
house on the banks of the Muskingum, where he had a 
lot of land dven hhn^ about a mile distant from the 
village of White- Eyes ; and so, when Heckewelder 
first visited that country, during the same season, he 
informs us that, * the War-Chief Koguethagechtan,' 
kindly entertained and supplied him and his party* 

About the beginning of the Revolutionary war, when 
some of the Indians were much exasperated by murders 
an<i trespasses which certain civilized ruffians com- 
mitted on the fix>ntiers, an Ohio trader was met and 
massacred in the woods by a party of Senecas, who, 
having in their rage cut up the body and garnished 
the bushes with the remains, raised the scalp-yell and 
marched off in triumph. White- Eyes being in the 
vicinity and hearing the yell, instantly commenced a 
search for the body, the remnants of which he col- 
lected and buried. The party returned on the fol- 
lowing day, and observing what had been done, pri- 
vately opened the grave, and scattered the /con- 
tents more widely than before. But White-Eyes was 
this time on the watch for them. He repaired to the 
gpot again the moment they left it, succeeded in 
finding every part of the mangled body, and then 
carefully interred it in a grave dug with his own hands, 
where it was at length suffered to repose unmolested. 
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It was about the ntmetime when this ftflSur liap- 
pened, that the Chieftain saved the tife of one Duncan, 
an American peace-messenger, whom he had under- 
taken to escort through a section of the wilderness. A 
hostile Shawanee was upcmthe point of discharging his 
muricet at Duncan from bebhid a tree, when White- 
Eyes rushed forward, regardless of his own peril, 
and compelled the savage to desist In 1777, Hecke- 
welder had occasion to avail himself of a nmilar kind- 
ness. Rather rashly, as be acknowledges, he that year 
undertook to traverse the forests from the Muskingum 
to Pittsburg, wishing to visit his English fViendf in that 
quarter. White-Eves resided at a distance of seven- 
teen mikf , but faeanng of his intended journey, he im- 
mediately came to see him, accompanied by another 
■Chief named Winobmund,* and by several of bis 
young men« 

These, he said, his good friend, the Missionary, 
should have as an escort And moreover he must 
needs go himself: " He could not suffer me to go," says 
that gentlemen, ** while the Sai4Iusky warriors were 
4)u€ on war-excursions, without a proper escort and 
idmnif at my side." And it should be observed, that 
liesides the Sandusky savages, there were several other 
tribes who had already engaged on the British side, and 
^ere spreading dieath and desolation along the whole 
of the American frontier. The party set out together, 
and reached their destination in safety. An alarm 
occurred only on one occasion, when the scouts dis- 
covered a suspicious track, and report was made ac- 
cordingly. White-Eyes, who was riding before his 
firiend, while Wingemimd brought up the rear, turned 
about andai^ed if he felt afraid? *< No!" said the Mis- 
sionary, " not while you are with me." " You are right,* 
quickly rejoined White-Eyes ? "You are right ; no man 
rfiall harm you, till I am laid prostrate." "Nor even 
then," added Wingemund," for they must conquer me 
also-^-they must lay us side by ade." Mr. Hecka- 

*A noted religi<His impostor. 
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welder certainly did them but justice in believing tlMt 
both would have redeemed their proEnises. 

The other Moravians, and the Indian Congreffation 
under their charge in Ohio, were still more indfebted 
to the good Chieflain. Loskiel states,* that in 1774| 
the Christian pcuty had become obnoxious to a major- 
ity of the Pa^^ Delaware chie&, and it was several 
times proposed to expel them b^ force. But God 



brought their counsel to nought, he adds, ''and ap- 



pointed for this purpose the first Captain k 
Ddawares, called trhite-Eyesy* who kept the cliiefii 
and council in awe, and would not suffer them to iniure 
the Missionaries. Finding his efforts still unavailing', 
he at length went so far as to separate himself whol^ 
from his opponents, resolved to renounce power, coun- 
try and kindred for the sake of these just and benevo- 
lent men whom he could not bear to see persecuted. 
His firmness met with a deserved success. Even 
the old Chief Netawatwees, who bad opposed him 
most fiercely, acknowledged the injustice which had 
been done him ; an4 not only changed his views in re- 
gard to the Christians, but published his recantation in 
presence of the whole councH. White-Eyes then again 
came forward, apd repeated a proposal for a national 
regulation to be made — whereby the Christians should 
be specially put under the Delaware protectioiw- 
which had formerly been rejected. It was prompt- 
ly agreed to, and the act was passed. The old Chie^ 
tain expiessed great joy on that occasion ; — ^''I am an 
old man," said he, ^ and know not how long I may Uve. 
I therefore rejoice, that I have been able to make this 
act .Our cluldren and grand-children will reap the 
benefit of it, — and now I am ready to die whenever 
God pleases."t 

* History of the Missions of the United Brethren, &c. 
London, 171M. 

t He died at Pittsburg in 1776, much lamented by the 
'Delawares and many neighboring nations. ** This wise 
man," says Loskiel, spared no pains to conciliate the 
affection of all his neighbors. lie sent frequent embas* 
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Lo^el States, that White-Eyes was in his own 
heart convinced of the truth of the gospel ; that this 
was evident in all his speeches in behalf of the Chris- 
tians, during which he was frequently so moved that 
fears prevented his words ; and that he likewise d&-' 
clared with confidence, that no prosperity would at- 
tend the Indian affairs, unless they received and be- 
lieved the saving gospel sent them from Grod, by means 
of the Brethren. Not long befcne his death he took 
public oceaaon to repeat the last will and testament 
of Netawatwees,-*-^ That the Dela wares should hear 
the word of God." He held the bible and some spel- 
ling-books in his hand, and addressed the Council in a 
strain of the most animated and moving eloquence. 
" My friends !" he concluded, "You have now heard 
the dying wish of our departed Chief. I will therefore 

ruber together my young men, and their children — 
will kneel down before that Great Spirit who creat- 
ed them and me — I will pray unto him, that he may 
have mercy upon us, and reveal his will unto us, — 
And as we cannot declare it to those who are yet un- 
born, wei will prav unto the Lord our Grod, to make it 
known to our children and our cbildrens* cbiklren.*' 

Still, White^Eyes regarded Christianity more as a civil 
than a religious system. He was a man of enlarged 
political views, and no less a patriot than a statesman. 
The ends he aimed at were far more his country^ 
than his own. He observed the superiority of the 
white men to the red ; and nearer home, the prosperity 
and happiness of the Christian Delawares ; and he con- 
vinced himself thoroughly of the true causes of both. 
He therefore earnestly desired, that his whole nation 
might be civilized, to which result he considered 

ai68 to his Grand- Children, admonishing them to keep 
peace, and proved in truth a wise Grandfather to them. 
Being the Senior Chief of the nation, his opinion was 
of great weight, and hedeclaredhimself warmly in fiivor 
of the Christians, and first invited them to settle on the 
Muskingum. His grandson, nephew, and ton and fam- 
ilyi also joined them. 
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ehrisdanitgr, as he had seen it taught by the ffood Mo- 
ravianB, the best posibale promouve, as undoubtedly 

k WM. 

But ki this noble solicitude for his countrymen, be 
forgot hims^f. Hence even Loskiel, on mentioning bis 
decease^ states, with an almost reluctant honesty, that 
^ Captain White-£ye8, who had so often advised other 
Indians, with great earnestness, to believe in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, hd hmd always postponed joining the 
hdievers himself on account of being yet entangled tnpo- 
Utical concerns^ was unexpectedly called into eternity ;" 
adding, aflisctionately, that the ^ Indian Congregation 
to wl]^m he had rendered very essential services, was 
much affected at the news of his death, and could 
not but hope, that God our Saviour had received'his 
soul in mercy.'' Mr. Heckewelder sums up the mat- 
ter by saying — ^** His ideas were that unless the In- 
dians changed their mode of tiving, they would in 
time come to nothing ; and to encourage them towards 
such a change, he told them to take the example of 
the Christian Indians, who by their industry had ev- 
ery thin^ tjiey could wish for." In a word, there was 
more philanthropy and more philosophy in the reU- 

fion of While- Eyes, than there was pi«ty. Hence 
is eloquence, his energy, his strong affection for the 
Missionaries, and his sacrifices and services for them 
and for his countrymen. He was a good man, we 
believe, by the force of native conscience, as he-was 
a great man by the force of native sense ; and though 
to have learned Christianity, in addition to loving 
some of those who professed it, might have made him 
both better and greater than he was, we camiot but 
hope, as it is, with the Christian Dela wares, ^ that Qod 
our Saviour has received his soul in mercy." 

It would give us very rancere pleasure to be able 
to say as much for the Paganism of Captain Pipe, who, 
on the contrary, was opposed to the religion of the 
whites asinvetcrately asanyof the New-England Sa- 
chems of the seventeenth century, and apparently for 
similar reasons. " The Sachems of die country were 
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generally set against us,'' wrote Mr. Elliot In 1650,*—- 
"and counter- wo A the Lord by keeping oflT their 
men from praying to God as much as they can : and 
the reason of it is this ; they plainly see that religion 
will make a great change among them, and cut them 
off from their former tyranny, &c.^ Pipe, too, with 
all his talent, was obnoxious to some very plain stric- 
tures regarding his own morality, and of course had 
no theoretical partiality for lectures upon that subject.! 
He was inimical to White-Eyes, especially,because the 
latter supported the cause of reform ; and rather than 
stand second to him, and at the same time surrender 
his own bad habits, he determined at all hazards to 
array a party in opposition. It was both a personal 
and a political movement, the objects being self-de« 
fence, in^ the first place, and in the second, distinction. 
Such being the character of the scheme, it must 
still be admitted that he exhibited great energy and 
great ingenuity in promoting it. Some of his manoeu- 
vres have been noticed ; and afler his rival's decease, 
bis own declarations, particularly, were much more fre- 
quent and fearless, and therefore more effectual than 
they had been before. ** Thus," says Heckewelder, 
** when a young man of his tribe, who liad received his 
education in Virginia, under the influence of Dr. 
Walker, on his return into the Indian country in 1779, 
spread unfavorable reports of the Virginian people ; 
representing them as exceeding the Indians in vicious 
aeti — their beating the negroes so unmercifully, &c. 
&c. Pipe would mockingly enumerate such vicious 
and cruel acts, as the benefits of civilization." He 
could at the same time, with truth, set forth the pover- 
ty of the United States, in not having even a blanket, 
A shirt, or other article of Indian clothing, to give 
them in exchange for their peltry ; whereas, (said he) 
were it not for uie English, we should have to suffer, 

"Tbb light appearing, &c. London, 1651 . 
t Narrative, d. 286 and passim : •* We were obliged to 
wait for Pipe's becomingsufficiently sober," — At. 
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and perhaps many of us perish for want Pipe and 
the Monseys, we are told elsewhere, were those who 
were most dreaded, a^d the effect of his operations 
was such, but one year afler the decease of White- 
Cyes in die midst of his triumphs, that in 1781, the 
Peace-Chiefs had for their own safety to withdraw 
themselves from their several nations, and take refuge 
at Fitttsburg. . . ' 

In regard to the personal habits of Pipe, it may be 
doing him, as well as several other Indians of some 
distinction, no more than justice, to allude in extenu- 
ation to the well known nature of the temptations to 
which they have sometimes been exposed, and espe- 
cially on the frontiers, during war, and the excitenoent 
of an attempt by one civilized party to engage their 
services against another. The peculiar physical cir- 
cumstances which, together with the character of their 
education, go to diminish their power of self-control, 
need not be enlarged on. It is sufficient to say, that 
it would be a task more easy than gratifying to prove, 
that their misfortune in this particular has only follow- 
ed afler the fault of their dvilized neighbors. ^ Who 
are you, my friend ?" said a gentleman in Pipe'^ time 
to an Indian at Pittsburg, who was not so much in- 
toxicated as not to be a^iamed of his situation. ^ My 
name is Black-fish,'' he replied ; ^ At home I am a 
clever fellow — Here, I am a hog."* 

* Mr. Hecke welder's anecdote of the Indian who cama 
into Bethlehem (Penn.) to dispose of Ms peltry, throws 
light on a ffreat source of the evil not alluded to in 
-the text, ana the effects of which, among the Western 
tribes to this day are beyond calculation. " Well Thom- 
as," said a trader to him, << I believe you have turned Mora- 
vian." " Moravian !" answered the Indian," what makes 
yoa think so ?" — '* Became," replied the other , " yon 
used to eoine to us, to tell your skins and peltry, and now 
you trade them a^ay to the Moravians." '' So !" rejoin- 
ed the Indian, " now I understand you w«»U, and I know 
what you mean to say. Now hear me.— See, my friend ! 
when I come to this place with my skins and peltry ta 
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But we are not under the disagreeaUe necetsity of 
apologising for every thing we relate of Captain 
Pipe. He gave many evidences of a natuial honor 
and humanity, even amid the bloodiest scenes of the 
Revolution, and contrary to the dictation of those 
who were qualified, by every thing but feelings, id un- 
derstand his duty better than himself. Under strong 
excitement he attached himself to the British interest, 
and towards the close of the war scalping-parties went 
out firom his setdement He was also prejudiced 
against the Christian Lidians, and nsolested them much. 
But none of these things were done in his cooler mo 
ments ; and what is more creditaUe to him, there is 
good reason to believe that he repented of ail. The 
evidence of this fact appears in a transaction which 
took place at Detroit in November, 1781, with the par» 
ticulars of which, as furnished by Loskiel and others^ 
we shall conclude this narrative. 

On the occasion referred to, a grand Indian Coun- 
cil was convened at Detroit, at which were present 
large numbers of various tribes, including Captain 
Pipe's Wolf warriors, who bad just returned from a 
scalping expedition. Four of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries were also there, having been summoned to 
attend, at the suggestion of Pipe and others, for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon several chaives alleged against 
them. The hall was filled with the concourse, the 
tribes being separately seated all around it, on the right 
and left hand of the Commandant, while the Dela- 
wares, with Pipe and his Councillors at their head, 
were directly in front. A war-chief of each of the 

trade, the people are kind ; they give me plenty of good 
victualfl to eat, and pay me in money, or whatever I 
want, and no one says a word to me ab<mt drinking 
mm — neither do I ask Tor it ! When I come to your place 
with my peltry, all call to me : * Come, Thomas ! here's 
rum^ drink heartily, drink! it will not hurt you.' AU 
fiiis 18 done for the purpose of cheating me. When you 
have obtained from me all you want, yon call me a 
drunken dog, and kick me out of the room." 
II.— N 
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two divisions of Indians, held a stick in his hand, of 
three or four feet in length, strung with scalps which 
they had taken in their last foray on the American 
frontier. 

The Council was opened hy the Commandant's sig- 
nifying to Captain Pipe, that he might make his re- 
port, when the latter rose from his seat, holding a 
stick in his lefl hand : 

^ Father !" — ^he began ; and here he paused, turned 
round to the audience with a most sarcastic look, and 
then proceeded in a lower tone, as addressing them, — 
**I have said father, though indeed I do not know 
why I should call him so — I have never known any 
father but the French — ^I have considered the English 
only as brothers. But as this name is imposed upon 
us, 1 shall make use of it and say— 

** Father" — ^fixing his eyes again on the Comman- 
dant — " Some time ago you put a war-hatchet into 
my hands, saying, * take this weapon and try it on the 
heads of my 'enemies, the Long-Knives, and let me 
know afterwards if it was sharp and good.' 

" Father ! — At the time When you gave me this 
weapon, I had neither cause nor wish to go to war 
against a foe who had done me no injury. But you 
say you are my father — and call me your child — and 
in obedience to you I received the hatchet I knew 
that if I did not obey you, you would vrithhold from 
me* the necessaries of Ufe, which I could procure no- 
where but here. 

** Father ! You may perhaps think me a fool, for 
risking my life at your bidding — and that in a cause 
in which I have no prospect of gaining any thing. For 
it is your cause, and not mine — ^you have raised a 
quarrel among yourselves — and you ought to fight it 
out — ^It is your concern to fight the Long-Knivefr^ 
You should not compel your children, the Indians, to 
expose themselves to danger for your sake. 
* "Father!— Many lives have aheady been lost on 

- ~ ' - - 

* Meaning his tribe. 
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yottr (xccount — ^The tribes have suffered, and been 
Mreakeued — Children have lost parents and brothers — 
Wives have lost husbands — It is not known how 
many more may perish before your wear will be at an 
end. 

" Father ! — I have said, you may perhaps think me 
a fool, for thus thoughtlessly rushing on your enemy ! 
Do not believe this, Father : Think not that I want 
sense to convince me, that although you now pretend 
to keep up a perpetual enmity to the Long-Knives, 
you may, before long, conclude a peace with them. 

"Father ! You say you love your children, the In- 
dians. — ^This you have often told them; and indeed 
it is your interest to say so to them, that you may have 
them at your service. 

** But, Father ! Who of us can believe that you can 
love a people of a different colour from your own, 
better than those who have a \?hite skin, like your- 
%e]ves ? 

** Father ! Pay attention to what I am going to say. 
While you. Father, are setting roe * on your enemy, 
much in the same manner as a hunter sets his dog 
on the game ; while I am in the act of rushing on 
that enemy of yours, with the bloody destructive 
weapon you g&\3 me, I may, perchance, happen to 
look bacK to th3 place from whence you started me, 
and what shall i see ^ Perhaps, I may see my father 
shaking hands inch :he Long-Knives ; yes, witli those 
very people he now calls bis enemies. I may Vwa 
see him laugh ac in> folly for having obeyed his or- 
ders ; and yet I am now risking my life at his com- 
mand ! — Father ! keep what I have said in remem- 
brance. 

" Now, Father ! here is what has been done with the 
hatchet you gave me,** [handing the stick with the 
scalps on it] ^ I have done with the hatchet what you 
ordered me to do, and found it sharp. Nevertheless. 

* Meaning his nation. 
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I did not do all that I might haye dooe. No, I did 
not My heart failed within me. I felt compassion 
fbr your enemy. Innocence* had no part in your 
quarrels; therefore I distinguished — I spared. I took 
some live flesh,f which, while I was brining to you, 
I spied one of your large canoe^ on which I put it 
for you. In a few days you will receive this flesh, 
and find that the skin is of the same color with your 
own. 

•* Father! I hope you will not destroy what I have 
saved. You, Father, have the means of preserving 
that which would perish with us from want The 
warrior is poor, and his cabin is always empty ; but 
your bouse, Father, is always fulL^ 

During the delivery of this harangue, which is said 
to have produced a oreat effect on all present, and 
eraecially on those who imderstood the language in 
which it was spoken, the Orator two or three times 
advanced so far towards the Commandant, in the 
heat of his excitement, that one of the officers 
present thought proper to interfere and request 
him to move back. The other war-chiefs now 
made their speeches, and then the Conmiandant 
(an honorable and humane man, notwithstanding the 
Orator's strictures on his Father,)— called upon him 
to substantiate his charges against the Missiona- 
ries. Pipe, who was still standing, was unwilling to 
make the attempt, but felt embarrassed. He began 
to shift and shuffle, (says Loskiel,) and bending to* 
wards his Councillors, asked them what he should say. 
They idl hung their heads, and were silent Sud- 
denly, recolleedng himself and rising up, he addressed 
the Commandant **I said before that some such 
thing might have bappensd, but now I will tell you 
the plain truth. The Missionaries are innocent What 
they have done, they were compelled to do. [alluding 
to their having interpreted letters which the Dela- 
ware Chief received from Pittsburg, &c.] We were 

* Meaning women and children. t Prisoners. 
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to blame — ^We forced them to it, when they refused." 
After some farther conyersation the Commandant 
declared the Missionaries to be acquitted of all the 
accusations brought against them. 

Pipe expressed his satisfaction at the result, and 
on jretuming from the council-house, he asked some 
of the Delaware Chieftains who were present how 
they liked what he said. He observed, that he 
knew it was true, and added; "I never wished your 
teachers any harm, knowing that they love the In- 
dians ; but I have all along been imposed on, and im- 
portuned to do what I did by those who do not love 
them ; and now, when these were to speak, they 
hung their heads, leaving me to extricate myself, 
after telling our Father things they had dictated and 
persuaded me to tell him.*' This declaration has de- 
cidedly the air of candour and truth ; and the Cap- 
tain's subsequent conduct was much more in accord- 
ance with the spirit of it than it had been before. He 
did not however distinguish himself particularly after 
the close of the war, and even the time of his death 
has not come within our knowledge, although we 
have reason to believe that he was living, and able 
to visit the City of Washington, as late as 1817. 
N2 
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CHAPTER X. 

State of several Southern triliea during tbe last cen- 
tunr — The English send deputies to the Cherokess, in 
1756— Their hves threatened, and saved by Attakul- 
LAKULLA — Account of that Chieftain and his princi- 
pies — ^The partj opposed to him headed by Occonos- 
TOT A — War with the Colonies in 1759 and two years 
following — Anecdotes of both these Chiefs — Saloueh, 
FiFTOE, and others — Several battles— 'Peace concluded 
— Attakullakulla visits Charleston — His subsequent 
career, and that of Occonostota — Remarks on their 
character. 

Cotemporary with the individuals who have just 
beeo mentioDed, were a number of noted chieftains 
among the more Southern tribes. Of them we may 
take this occasion to say, that the Chickasaws gener- 
ally affected the English interest; and the Creeka^ 
the French ; — so that the friendship or the hostility of 
Great-Mortar, the Standing-Turkey, the Wolf- 
Kino, and the other leading men among the latter 
tribe was nearly neutralized, as regarded the several 
civilized parties, by the counteraction of the former. 

The Ciierokees md been friendly to the English 
ever since the treaty of 1730 ; but, owing partly to the 
influence of the JVIortar, and partly to the direct exer- 
tions of the French, they had now become wavering 
and divided in sentiment In 1756, deputies were 
sent amonff them, to secure their aid against the 
French. A council was convened, and was likely to 
terminate favorably, when tidings suddenly came that 
a party of Cherokees, who had visited the French on 
the Ohio, were massacred by some of the Virginians 
on their return home. The Council was in an uproar, 
as much as an Indian Council could be, — the gravest 
political assembly on earth, — at once. Many cried 
aloud that vengeance should be taken on the persons 
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of the Deputies ; and it was not without a great exer- 
tion of influence, that they were at length rescued by 
ATTAKUUfikKULLA, or the Little-Carpenter. 

This is the eaiiiest appearance of that renowned 
Chieftain in history, though he is said to have been 
already famous both among the Cherokees and the 
English, especially for his magnanimity, wisdom, and 
moderation. Nor has there ever been, upon the conti- 
nent, a more faithful or useful friend to the English 
cause. We cannot better illustrate his career or his 
character than by comparing both with those of White- 
Eyes ; and indeed, some of the incidents related of 
thid chief, independently of other circumstances^ 
make it highly probable, that a diplonaatic and person- 
al good understanding was constantly maintained be- 
tween them. 

Like White-Eyes, too, Attakullakulla was opposed 
by a war-party, the chief difiference being that it was 
1^ formally organized, and that it generally operated 
in favor of the French. At the head of it was Oc- 
coNOSTOTA, or the Great- Warrior, a man whoso 
extraordinary prowess procured him his title, and 
whose memory is to this day warmly clierished amonff 
bis countrymen. Pursuing our comparison, he should 
remind us of Pipe ; but ue suggestion does him in- 
justice. He was not only for war, but a warrior — ^in 
truth, A^ great warrior.' He fought, and bled, and 
led on, where the other appeared only in that capaci- 
ty of bear-hunter with dogs, which White-Eyes ini- 
puted to him. He was sincere to enthusiasm in his 
principles, and frank and fearless almost to fool-hardi- 
ness in pr<^essing and pursuing them. He had as 
much talent as Pipe, and far more virtue. 

^ Oucannostota," 8a3rs a resfi^table authority of a 
date a little subsequent to that just mentioned, " is re- 
turned again from the Freach fort with powder and 
ball, accompanied with some Frenchmen — how many 
I cannot learn." And again, soon afterwards, — "Since 
Oucannostoto returned from the French with the 
goods and ammunition, and has Lad those aasurancei 
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from the Creeks, he says, " What nation, or what peo- 
ple am I afraid of ? I do not fear all the forces which 
the great King George can send against me among 
these mountains."* And y^t the Great- Warrior was 
not rash, as we shall soon learn from the sequel. 

A strong excitement followed the provocation al- 
ready mentioned ; and although the elder part of the 
nation remained calm, and Attakullakulla and Occoo- 
nostota were both against instant war, the French emis- 
saries wrought SQ effectually on tlie younger warriors, 
that parties of them took the field, and the English 
frontiers became the scene of a horrid series of de- 
vastation and massacre. The Governor of South 
Carolina prepared for active hostilities, and the mi- 
litia of the whole Province were summoned to meet 
at Congarees. 

But no sooner did theCherokees hear of this move- 
ment than they sent thirty-two of their chief men, 
among whom was the Great- Warrior, to sectie all dif- 
ferences at Charleston. A conference ensued, the 
burthen of which however was assumed by the* Gov- 
ernor alone ; for when, — after he Iiiid made a. long 
speech of accusations; and coru:1iiiJi::il with saying 
that the Deputies must follow hia irtKJjts, or he would 
not be answerable for their safetj^j—Occon nostota 
gravely rose to reply, the Governor interrupted him and 
forbade him to proceed. He wns determined ilmt 
nothing should prevent his militur}' exijediiion ; and 
at all events "he would hear no talk in vindi^aiicm of 
the Orator's countrymen, nor any proposals %vith re* 
jgard to peace."t 

The Great- Warrior was indignant, and his com- 
panions were still more so than himself It must be 
allowed, that the Governor's deportment on this occa- 
sion, independently of his treatment of the Deputies 
out of Council, was in the highest degree insulting. 
The Warrior felt it the more keenly, because he hwd 

* We refer to Charleston, (S. C.) papeni. 
i ^aoMay's History of South CaroljftJi, 
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been appointed to speak, and had prepared himself. 
The Oherokees were conscious, too, that the English 
had originally occasioned the war. The sacred respect 
attached in their view, — as it is in that of the Indians 
quite generally even now,-^o the dignity of their or- 
ators, may be gathered from the well-authenticated 
anecdote of the Virginian Chieflain who was rashly 
interrupted in a Conference with the English by on« 
of his own subjects. He split the ofi^nder's head 
with a tomahawk at a single blow, and then calmly 
proceeded with his speech.* 

The Deputies were detained several days, at the end 
of which they accompanied the Governor and his 
troops to Congarees, where were collected fourteen 
hundred men. Accompanied, we say, — but not free- 
ly : they were even made prisoners, to prevent their 
escaping, (as two had already done,) and a Captain's 
guard was set over them. No longer, says the histo- 
rian, could -they conceal their resentment ; sullen and 
gloomy countenances showed that they were stung 
to the heart. To make the matter worse, on reaching 
Fort Prince-George, on the borders of their own ter- 
ritory, they were all confined in a miserable hut, 
scarcely sufficient to accommodate a tenth part of 
their number. 

But the troops becoming discontented and mutinous, 
the Grovernor dared not advance any farther against the 
enemy. He therefore sent for Attakullakulla, as be- 
ing ^esteemed the wisest man in the nation, and the 
most steady fiiend to the English."t ■ The summons 
was promptly obeyed, and a conference took place on 
■ the 17th of December, (1759.) The Governor made 
a long speech as before, to the effect that the Great 
KiN« would not suffer his people to be destroyed 
without satisfaction ; that .he was determined ta have 
it ; and that twenty-four Cherokee murderers, whom 
he named, must be given up in the outset, for which 
>• 
• Beverly. t Ramsay. 
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he would graciously allow the tenn of tweuty-fiwff 
hours. 

The Little-Carpenter very calmly replied : — tie re- 
membered the treaties alluded to by the Grovemor, 
because he had helped to make them. He owned the 
good conduct of South Carolina, as also alleged^ but 
complained of Virginia, as having caused the present 
misunderstanding. He could not forbear adcKng, that 
the Grovernor did not Treat all the tribes alike, any 
more than all the whites treated the Cherokees alike ; he 
remembered that, when several Carolinians were kil- 
led a few years before by the Choctaws, satisfaction 
was neither demanded nor given. Finally, he desir- 
ed the release of some of the Deputies, that tbey might 
assist him in endeavoring to procure the performance 
of the €^ovemor's terms, though he was by no means 
confident that they either would or could be complied 
with. 

Agreeably to this suggestion, the Governor released 
the Great-Warrior, together with Fiftoe and Sa- 
I.OUEH, the Chief-Men of the towns of Keowee and 
Estatoe. The latter, on the day ensuing, surren- 
dered two Indians, who were immediately put in 
irons. But all the Cherokees in the vicinity now fled, 
through fear of the same fate, and it became impossi- 
ble to ccinplete the required number. Attakullakulls 
abrupdy commenced liis return home in despair ; but 
the nK)ment the Governor ascertained his departure, 
messengers were sent to induce him to turn back. 
The good Chief again obeyed the summons. A trea- 
ty was negotiated, the result of which was that twen- 
ty-six of the deputies were detained *' until as many 
of the murderers should be given up," nominally l^ 
their free consent, but in fact by force. One more 
Indian was surrendered, making three in all, and all 
three soon after died in confinement at Charleston. 
The small-pox breaking out in the army about the 
same time, the troops dispersed in disorder, — the ex- 
pedition having aheady cost the province £25,000, — 
and the Governor returned *in triumph' to his capital 
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But the rejoicings on account of the peace were 
scarcely over, when news arrived that the Cherokeee 
bad killed fourteen whites within a mile of Fort 
Greorge. The Commandant at that station, Captain 
Coytmore, had become peculiarly odious to the In- 
dians, and the continued imprisonment of the Depu- 
ties, above all, incensed them beyond endurance. Froih 
this moment, indeed, Occonostota was the fierce enemy 
of the Province ; and he resolved, much as he despis- 
ed treachery, to avail himself of the first opportunity 
of revenge. With a strong party, he surrounded 
Fort George, and kept the garrison confined ; but 
finding that no impression could be made on the 
works, he resorted to stratagem. 

He placed a party of savages in a dark thicket by 
the river-side, and then sent an Indian woman, whom 
he knew to be always welcome at the fort, to inform 
the Commander that he had something of conse- 
quence to communicate and would be glad to speak 
with him near the water. Coytmore imprudently 
consented, and without any suspicions of danger walk- 
ed down towards the river, accompanied by Lieuten- 
ants Bell and Foster. Occonostota, appearing 
upon the opposite side, told him he was going to 
Charleston, to procure a release of the prisoners, and 
would be glad to have white men accompany him as a 
safeguard. To cover his dark design he had a bridle 
in his hand, and added he would go and hunt for a 
horse. Coytmore replied that he should have a guard, 
and wished he might find a horse, as the journey was 
very long. Upon this, the Indian, turning about, 
swung the bridle thrice round his head as a signal to 
the savages placed in ambush, who instantly fired on 
the ofiicers, shot the Captain dead, and wounded his 
two companions. Orders were given to put the hos- 
tages in irons, to prevent any further danger fi-om 
them, which, while the soldiers were attemptin^^ to 
execute, the Indians stabbed one and wounded two 
more of them. The garrison then fell on the unfor- 
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tunste hostages, and butchered all of them in a man- 
ner toa shocking to relate. 

There were few men in the Cherokee nation thai 
did not lose a friend or relative by this massacre, 
and therefore with one voice all immediately declared 
fOT war. The leaders in every town seized the hatch- 
et ; " the spurits of their murdered brothers were ho- 
vering around them and calling out for vengeance cm 
their enemies." Larse parties of warriors took the 
field. Burning with impatience to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of their enemies, they rushed 
down among innocent and defenceless families on the 
frontiers of Carolina ; and there men, women and chil- 
dren, without distinction, fell a sacrifice to their mer- 
ciless fury. Such as fled to the woods and escaped 
the scalping-knife, perished with hunger ; and those 
whom they made prisoners were carried into the wil- 
derness, where they suflered inexpressible haixlships. 
Every day brought fresh accounts of then: ravages 
and murders. 

Great alarm previuled throughout the Province, and 
corresponding eflbrts were made for defence. Seven 
troops of rangers were raised to protect the frontiers. 
Application was made to Virginia and North Caroli- 
na for aid ; as also to General Amherst, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British forces in America, who 
immediately despatched twelve companies to the the- 
atre of hostilities. The various detachments muster- 
ed at Congarees in May, 1760^ and the campaign be- 
nu) with a rapid invasion of the Cherokee territory. 
Considerable lavages were speedily made, including 
the destruction of E^statoe and Keowee, (the latter 
of which contained two hundred houses,) and the 
army then marched to relieve Fort George. 

AJnd now the war grew fervid. Saloueh and Fif* 
toe had sworn vengeance over the ashes of their 
homes, and the soul of the Great- Warrior was hot 
within him. The invaders were suflered to pursue 
their hazardotis and di&cult march, through daik 
thickets and daep defiles, and over mountains, riven 
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and swamps, till they came within five miles of 
Etchoe. Here was a low Talley, covered so thick with 
bushes that the soldiers could scarcely see three yards 
before them. The army was obliged to pass through 
it, and that in such a manner as to permit but few of 
the troops to act together. An officer was ordered to 
advance, and scour the thicket with a company of 
rangers. He obeyed, but a sudden discharge from 
unseen fire-arms laid him dead on the spot, with sev- 
eral of his soldiers. The light-infantry and grena- 
diers now chared their enemy, — a heavy fire com- 
menced on both sides,— and the woods around rang 
with the warrior's whoop, the shouts of the soldiery, 
and the cries of the dying. The action lasted more 
than an hour, — the English losing about twenty men 
killed and eighty wounded, — Nvheu the Indians slow- 
ly retreated and disappeared, carrying off the bodies 
of their slain. « Upon viewing the ground," (says our 
historian,) " all were astonished to see with what judg- 
ment they had chosen it. Scarcely could the most 
experienced officer have fixed upon a spot more ad- 
vantageous for attacking aA enemy." Orders were 
immediately given for an expeditious retreat. 

Thus Occonnostota succeeded in the field. But his 
heart still thirsted for blood, and he found means to ' 
gratify his revenge in another quarter. Fort Loudon, 
(built, like Fort George, on the fix>ntier,) with a gar- 
rison of twenty men, was surrounded by the enrag- 
ed enemy, and reduced to the extremities of famine. 
Under these circumstances Captain Stuart, a gentleman 
well known to the Cherokees during a long official and 
private intercourse with them, obtained leave tn go to 
Choteh, the tovm of the Great- Warrior,— who was 
sometimes called ^Prince of Choteh.' A capittrlatitiii 
was agreed upon with him. The arms of the garrison 
were surrendered on the faith of it ; and they march 
ed out, on their way towards Fort Gt^i>rgp, under the 
escort of an Indian detachment headed i>y the Prince 
himself. Having gone fifieen miles, they encamped 
at night near an Indian town. All Oi^ escort left 
IL— O 
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them, but still tbey rermdned uDznolested. At lengy^ 
about day-break, a guard came rumiiDg in with iutd- 
hgence tnat the woods aud bushes arouud them were 
full of hideously painted savages, who had already * 
enclosed them* In ^ moment after, the enemjr 
rushed upon them, and fired, and thir^ af their num-' 
ber fell dead. The residue either fled or were cap* 
tured ; and the latter, including Stuart, weie pinioned 
and sent back to Fort Loudon. 

And BOW AttakuUakuUa came forward. He bad 
taken no part in the war, on ei^er side ; but Stuait 
had been his best fiiend in former times, and he could 
not think of seeing him a prisoner and in peril of his 
Ufe. He hastened to the fort, and purchased him of 
his Indian master, giving his rifle, clothes, and all he 
could command as a ransom ; and then took him 
into his own family, and shared with him the provis- 
ions which his table aflbrded. 

Occonostota, meanwhile, had formed the design of 
attacking Fort George, and sent messengers throughout 
the Cherokee country to collect his warriors for that 
purpose. At this juncture^ a quantity of ammunition 
was found in Fort Loudon (where the English <5ap- 
tives were still confined \ which the garrison had bu- 
ried before leaving it. The discovery had nearly coat 
Stuart his life, but his protector again rescuea him. 
The Indians, indeed, found occasion for his services. 
At a great Council held at Choteh, whither he was 
carried, the warrior told him they had resolved to 
march against Fort George with a quantity of Eng- 
lish cannon, to be managed by men under his (Stu- 
art's) command, and they wished him previously to 
vmte letters for them to the Commandant, demand- 
ing a surrender. If he refused, thev intended to bum 
his companions, one by one, before his fiice. 

Captain Stuart was now really uneasy in his situ- 
ation, and he determined from ^s moment to make 
his escape or perish in the attempt. He private- 
ly communicated his feelings to AttakuUakulla, and 
appealed to his magnanimity. The old Warrior tool( 
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hiiii by the hand. " Be caloi,^ said he, << be cahn, mv 
son ; I am your friend — ^tnist me." He went forward, 
and claimed the Englishman for his prisoner; and 
dien save out word among his countrymen, that he 
intended to *go a-hunting,' for a few days, and to take 
Im Englishman with him. 

They set out together, accompanied by the war« 
trior's wife, his brother, and two others. For provis- 
ions they depended on what they might kill by the 
way. The distance to the frontier settlements was 
great, and the utmost expedition necessary to prevent 
any surprise from Indians pursuing thenu They 
travelled nine days andvB^hts through a dreary wil- 
derness, shaping their course for Virginia, by the hght 
and guidance c£ the heavenly bodies. On the tenth 
they arrived at the banks of Holstein river; where 
they fortunately fell in with a par^ of three thousand 
men, sent out by Colonel Bird for the relief of such 
soldievB as might make their escape that way from Fort 
Loudon. 

Here the Chieftain was content to relinquish hoi 
chai^. He bade his friend farewell, and, as com^ 
posedfy as if the whole transaction were a matter of 
course, turned back into the wilderness, and retraced 
his long and wearisome journey. 

Such was the issue of the finit campaign. The 
spring of 1761 opened wiUi new efforts on the part 
of Carolina. A new provincial regiment was raised ; 
fresh reinforcements of regulars arrived from the 
north ; and numbers of the Chickasaw and Catawba 
Indians were induced to give their assistance — bo that, 
on the 27th of May, an army of two thousand six 
hundred men mustered at Fort George. 

Latinac, a French officer, was at this time among 
the Chen^ees^ and he proved an indefatigable insti- 
gator to mischief. He persuaded them, that the En- 
glish would be satisfied with nothing less than to ex- 
terminate them, man, woman, and child, from the 
face of the earth. He gave them arms, too, and 
urged them to war. At a grand meeting of the na- 
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tion, he brandished his liatchet, and, striking it fun-» 
ously into a log of wood, cried out — " Who is the man 
that will take diis up for the King of France? Where 
is he? Let him come- forth !" Saloueh,theyoupg War- 
tior of Estatoe, instantly leaped forward, laid hold of 
it, and cried out — "I will take it up. I am for war. 
The sfMints of the slain call upon us ; I will avenge 
them ; and who will not ? he is no better than a wo- 
man that refuses to follow me." Many a fierce look, 
and many a lifted tomahawk answered the appeal of 
the Orator, and again did the war-torrent rush down 
upon the fh)ntier8. 

The Great- Warrior too, more a general, and not less 
a soldier, was again ready for his enemy. Tliey com* 
menced their march into the interior on the 7tti of 
June, and advanced unmolested as far as the welt re- 
membered battle-ground of the year previous: but 
there, the Indian scouts in fkoot observed a lu|[e body 
of Cherokees posted upon a hill on the right flank of 
the army. Immediately the savages, ruling down, 
began to fire on the advanced guard, which being 
supported repulsed them ; but ihey recovered thdr 
heights. Colonel Grant ofdered a party to march up 
the hills, and drive the enemy from them» The eo* 
gagement became general, and was fi»ught on both 
sides with great bravery. The situation of the troopB 
was in several respects deplorable — fatigued in a te* 
dious march in rainy weather — surrounded with 
woods so that they could not discern the enemy — 
galled by the scattering fire of savages who when 
pressed always fell back, but rallied again and again. 
No sooner was any advantage gained over them in 
one quarter than they appe^^ in another. While 
the attention) of the ComnMmder vras occupied in driv- 
ing the enemy firom their lurking-place on the river^ 
aide, his rear was attacked, and so vigorous an eflfort 
made for the flour and cattle, that he was obliged to or- 
der a party back to the relief of the rear-guard. From 
eight o'clock in the morning until eleven, the savages 
continued to keep up an irregular and incessant &re^ 
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flometimes from one place and sometiitias from another, 
while the woods resounded with hideous war*whoop8 
fiequendy repeated, but in different directions. At 
length the Cherokees gave winr and were pursued. 

Such is the account of this-famous engagement giv- 
en by history. The English lost between fi% and 
sixty killed and wounded. The loss of the Chero- 
kees was uncertain, as, that of an Indian army always 
ii^ — they carried off the slain. 

And now commenced a scene of devastation scarce- 
ly parallelled in the annals of the continent For 
thirty days, the English army employed themselves 
in burning and ravaging the country and settlements 
of the enemy. ** Heaven has hlest wt^^ says a letter- 
writer from the camp, under date of July 10th,* ^ ynth 
the greatest success ; we have finished our business as 
completely as the most sanffuine of ys c6uld have 
wished. All their towns, fineen in number, beside 
Hiany little villages and scattered houses, have been 
burnt ; upwards of fourteen hundred acres of com, 
according to a moderate computation, entirely d^ 
stroyed ; and near five thousand Cherokees, men, wo- 
Hien and children, driven to th^ mountains to starve 
—their only sustenance for some time past being horse- 



The result of these measzires was decisive. A great 
part of the Cherokee nation became dedrous of pro- 
curing peace upon any terms; and the arm^ had 
no sooner reached Fort George, than a deputation of 
about twenty chiefs visited the camp. Neither the 
Grreat- Warrior nor his staunch aid-de-camp, Saloueh, 
was among them ; but the Man-Kille& came, and 
the Raven, and Old Cesar of Hywas8ih,and at the 
head of all the Litde Carpenter himself. 

On the 28th of August they waited upon Colonel 
Ghant, who had prepared a bower for their recqition* 
Having seated themselves in grave array, the Litde- 
Carpenter was asked, if he had come to sue for peace. 
He answered in the affirmative. ^ Have you author- 

Chwleston Paper of 1761. 
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itj firom the whole nation ?^ demanded the Ookmef; 
to which all the chiefs replied that they would confirm 
whatever the Carpenter should agree to. The latter 
then delivered his talk^ 

'* Yam live at the vrater-eude," said be, ^and are in 
light We are iu darkness ; but hope aU will yet be 
clear. I have been constantly going about doing 
good, and though I am tired, yet I am come to see 
what can be done for my people, who are in great dis- 
tress." E[ere he produced the strings of wampum he 
had received from the different towns, denoting their 
earnest desire of peace, and added, — ^^ As to what has 
happened, I believe it has been ordered by our Father 
above. We are of a different color from the white 
people. Thev are superioi^ to us. But one God » 
nuher of us all, and we hope what is past will be for- 
gotten. GodAhnighty made ail people. There is 
not a day but Some are coming into, and others going 
out of the world. , The Great King told me the. [nth 
should never be crooked, but open for every one to 
pass and repass. As we all live in one land, I hoipe 
we shall all love as one people." 

This account is taken partly £rom news-papeis of the 
period under consideration. Ramsay only adds> that 
peace was formally ratified ; and that the ancient fiiend- 
ship of the parties being renewed, both expressed 
theur hope that it would last as long as the sun might 
shine and the rivers run. Some little difficulty ap- 

rB to have occurred in the adjustment, which shouJki 
mentioned to the credit of Little-Carpenter. 
He consented to every requisition excepting that 
Which demanded the surrender of four Cherokee^ 
to be put to death in fipont of the camp. This he 
would not promise. The Colonel gave him a day to 
think of it, but he still refused. Finally, it was 
thought advisable to refer him to the Governor, and 
he undertook a journey to Charleston, several hun- 
dred miles distant, for the express purpose of procu^ 
ring a mitigation of the treaty of peace in regard to 
the single obnoxious provision. 
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His peneyerence and finnnesi were rewarded as 
Aey deserved. ** This day," says a Charleston pa- 
per of September 23d, «* AttakuUakulla bad his last 
pabHc audience, when he signed the treaty of peace, 
and received an authenticated copy under the great 
seal. * • • • He eamesUy requetied that 
Captain John Stuart rmght be made Chief WhUe-Man 

S Indian Agent] in Iheir nation. He said, <all the In- 
lians love nim ; and there would never be any unea- 
siness if he were there.' This faithful Indian after- 
wards dined with his Honor the Grovernor, and to- 
morrow sets out for bis own country. He has receiv- 
ed several presents as a mark of the regard this gov- 
ernment has for him." 

Thus ended the Cherokee war. That its conduct 
did no discredit to the talents of the Great- Warrior, 
we need not argue. As to the principles upon which 
it was fought, we may content ourselves with the 
comment of an impartial historian. " In the review of 
the whole," says Ramsay, *' there is much to blame, and 
more to reffret The Cherokees were the first aggres- 
sors by taking horses from the Virginians ; but by kil- 
ling them for that offence the balance of injury was 
on their side. Then treachery begat treachery, and 
murder produced murder. The lives of those men 
who came originally as messengers of peace, though 
afterwards retained as hostages, were barbarously 
taken away without anv fault of theirs, other than 
their obeying the laws of nature in resisting a military 
order for putting their persons in irons. A deadly ha- 
tred and a desolating war was the consequence." 

We do not meet with firequent mention of either of 
the Chieftains named in this chapter, afler the cam- ^ 
paign of 1761. They fought against the neighbor- 
ing tribes occasionally, but with Uie English they pre- 
served a firm peace of at least fifVeen years. The 
character of the contest between England and the 
Colonies appears to have confused them, and their 
embarrassment was not at all relieved by the unsparing 
efforts made to instigate them, to hostilities against the 
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latter. The result was a division of ofMBkui»aad a div^- 
sity of practice, as in the case of their Northern neigh* 
bors. A part of the nation took up arms for the Eng^ 
lish, — probably the younger warriors ; — but the whole 
were compelled to sufferin consequence. A powerfiil 
army from South Carolina invaded their territoir, and 
after a severe struggle, peace was once more enforced 
at the point of the bayonet 

It is doubtful whether the Great- Warrior was living 
at thistperiod) for his name does not appear in the his- 
tory of the conflict or the treaty. Little-Carpen-> 
ter still ^rvived, but, as usual, took no part in the war. 
Indeed he must now have been nearly disabled from 
very active service by his advanced age, — as well as 
disinclined for better reasons, — ^for he is believed to 
have been one of the seven Cherokees who visited 
England and were introduced to George II, as early 
as 1730. But this cannot be affirmed with c^tainty. 

We shall close our imperfect sketch of this wise 
and worthy Chieftain, with the characteristic account 
of an interview with him, given by Bertram, author 
of the well-known Southern Travels. It occurred 
early in the Revolution : — 

** Soon after crossing this large branch of the Ta- 
uase, [in Upper Georgia,] I observed, descending the 
heights at a distance, a company of seven Indians, all 
well mounted on horseback. They came rapidly 
forward. On their nearer approach I observed a 
Chief at the head of the caravan, and apprehending 
him to be the Little Carpenter, Emperor or Grand 
Chief of the Cherokees, as they came up I turned off 
from the path to make way, in token of respect The 
^ compliment was accepted, and returned, for his High- 
ness, with a gracious and cheerful smile, came up to 
me, and clapping his hand on his breast, offered it to 
me, sayinff, *Iam •^iiakuUacuUdf^ and heartily shook 
hands with me, and asked me ^ If I knew it J I answered, 
that the Good Spirit who goes before me, spoke to me 
and said, « That is the great AttakuUaculla,' and added 
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that I was of the tribe of the white men of Pennsylva- 
nia, who esteem themselves brothers and friends to the 
Red Men, but particulariy to the Cherokees, and that 
the name of AttacullacuIIa was dear to his white 
Iw^thren. After this compliment, which seemed to 
be acceptable, he inquired *if I came lately from 
Charleston, and if John Sttuai was weU^ [the agent,] 
flaying that he was going to see him. I replied that I 
had come lately from Charleston, on a friendly visit 
to the Cherokees ; that I had seen the Superintend- 
ant, the Beloved Man, &c. The Great Chief was 
pleased to answer, that I was welcome in their coun- 
try, as a friend and brother, and then shaking hands 
heartily he bade me farewell, and his retinue confirm- 
ed it by a united voice of asBenu" 
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CHAPTER XL 

» 
The Cayuga Chief, Logan — Some account of his father, 
Shikrllimub — Residence of Logan — His friendship for 
the whites interrupted by their provocations — His fami- 
ly misfortunes — The Shawanee Silver-Heels — Lo- 
gan joins in a war of revenge against the 'Long-Knives* 
— Battle of the Kenhawa — Treaty of Peace with Grov- 
ernor Dunmore — Logan's celebrated speech — His his- 
tory completed — Buckongauelas, th«« Delaware head 
War-Chief—His intercourse with the Christian In- 
dians — Part which he takes in the Revolution — ^De- 
feated by Wayne, in 1794 — ^Anecdotes ^f him — Death 
and character. 

Few Indians names have been oftener repeated than 
that of LooAfT, and yet of scarcely any individual of 
his race is the history which has reached us less com- 
plete. He was a chief of the Six-Nations — a Cajru- 
ga — but resided during most of his life in a western 
settlement, either at Sandusky or upon a branch of the 
Scioto — ^there being at the former location, a few 
years before the Revolution, about three hundred war- 
riors, and about sixty at the latter. 

Logan was the second son of Skikdlimus ; and 
this is the same person whom Heckewelder describes 
as ^a respectable chief of the Six Nations, who 
resided at Shamokin (Pennsylvania,) as an agent, to 
transact buaness between them and the Government 
of the State.** In 1747, at a time when the Moravian 
Missionaries were the object of much groundless ha- 
tred and accusation, l^ikeUimus invited some of them 
to setde at Shamokin, and they did so. >Vlien Count 
Zinzendorff and Conrad Weiser visited that place, 
several vears before, they were very hospitably en- 
tertained hy the Chief, who came out to meet them 
^ys Loskiel,) with a large fine melon, for which the 
Count politely gave him his fur cap in exchange ; and 
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thus commenced an intimate acquaintance. He was 
a shrewd and sober man, — ^not addicted to drinking^ 
like most of his countrymen, because * be never wished 
to become a fool.' Indeed, he built bis house on pil- 
lars for security against the^drunken Indians^ and used 
to ensconce himself within it on all occasions of riot 
and outrare. He died in 1749, attended in his last 
moments by the good Moravian Bishop Zeisberger, 
in whose presence, says Loskiel, *he fell happily 
asleep in the Lord.' 

Logui inherited the talents of his fiither, but not his 
prosperity. Nor was this altogether his own fault. 
He took no part except that of peace-making in the 
French and English war of 1760, and was ever before 
and afterwards looked upon as emphatically the firiend 
of 4he white man. But never was kindness reward- 
ed like his. 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery and murder occur- 
red in some of the white settlements on the Ohio, 
which were charged to the Indians, though perhaps 
not justly, for it is well known that a large number of 
civilized adventurers were traversing the frontiers at 
this time, who sometimes disguised uiemselves as In- 
dians, and who thought little more of killing one of 
that people than of shooting a buffalo. A party of 
these men, land-jobbers and others, undertook to pun- 
ish the outrage in this case, according to their custom, 
as Mr. Jetferson expresses it, in a summary way.* 

Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on those much injured peo- 
ple, collected a party, and proceeded down the Ken- 
hawa in quest of vengeance. Unfortunately, a ca- 
noe of women and children, with one man only, was 
seen coming ^m the oppoate shore, unarmed, and 
not at all suspecting an attack from the whites. Cre- 
sap and his party concealed themselves on the bank 
of the river, and the moment the canoe reached the 
shore, singled out their objects, and, at one tire, killed 

* Notes on Virginia. 
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every person in it. This happened to be the fianily 
of Logan.* 

It was not long after this that another massacre 
took place, under still more aggravated circumstances, 
not far from the present site of Wheelmg, Virginia,— 
a considerable party of the Indians being decoyed by 
the whites, and all murdered, with the exception of a 
little girl. Among these, too, was both a brother of 
Logan, aud a sister, and the delicate situation of the 
latter increased a thousand fold both the barbarity of 
the crime and the rase of the survivors of the family. 

The vengeance of the Chiefbiin was indeed pro- 
voked beyond endurance ; and he accordingly distin- 
guished himself by his daring and bk>ody exploits in the 
war which now ensued, between the Virginians on the 
one side, and a combination mainly of Shawanees,Min- 
goes and Dela wares on the other. The form^ of these 
tribes were particularly exasperated by the unprovoked 
murder of one of their favorite chiefs, Silver-Heels, 
who had in the kindest manner undertaken to escort 
several white traders across the woods from the Ohio 
to Albany, a distance of nearly two hundred miles.f 

The civilized party prevailed, as usual A decisive 
batdewas fought upon the 10th of October, of the year 
last named, on Point Pleasant at the mouth of the Great 
Kenfaawa in West- Virginia, between the Confederates, 
commanded by Logan, and one thousand Virginian ri- 
flemen constituting the left win^ of an army led by Gov- 
ernor Dunmore against the Indians of the North- West. 
This engagement has by some annalists,— who howev- 
er hitve rarely given the particulars of it — been called 
the most obstinate ever contested with the natives, and 
we therefore annex an official account of it which has 
fortunately been brought to light within a few years. 

'^ Monday morning, [the l&h,] about half an hour 
before sun-rise, two of Capt Russell's company dis- 
covered a laree party of Indians about a mile from 
camp; one of which was shot down by the Indians. 

* Jefferson. t Heckewelder'a Hiatoiy. 
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The other made his escape and brought in the intelh- 
pence ; two or three minutes after, two of Capt Shel- 
by's men came in and confirmed the account. 

Col. Andrew Lewis being informed thereof imme- 
diately ordered out Col. Charles Lewis to take the 
command of one hundred and fifty men, of the Au- 
gusta troops ; and with him went Capt Dickinson, 
Capt. Harrison, Capt Wilson, Capt John Lewis of 
Augusta, and Capt Lockridge, which made the first 
division; Col. Fleming was ordered to take com- 
mand of one hundred and fifty more, consisting of 
Botetrout, Bedford and Fincastle troops — ^viz : Capt 
Bufort of Bedford, Capt Love of Botetrout, and 
Capt Shelby and Capt Russell of Fincasde, which 
made the second division. Col. Charles Lewis's di- 
vision marched to the right some distance from the 
Ohio ; Col. Fleming, with bis division, up the bank 
of the Ohio, to the left. Col. Lewis's division had not 
marched quite half a mile from camp, when about 
san-nse, an attack was made on the front of his divis- 
ion, in a most vigorous manner, by the united tribes 
of Indians, Shawanees, Dela wares, Mingoes, laways, 
and of several other nations, in number not less than 
eight hundred, and by many thought to be a thou- 
sand. In this heavy attack Col. Lewis received a 
wound which in a few hours occasioned his death, 
and several of bis men fell on the spot ; in fact the 
Augusta division was forced to give way to the heavy 
fire of the enemy. In about a minute after the at- 
tack on Col. Lewis's division, the enemy en^ged 
the front of Col. Fleming's division, on the Ohio ; 
and in a short time the Colonel received two balls 
through his left arm, and one through his breast, »nd 
after animating the ofiScersand soldiers, in a epirited 
2iianner,tothe pursuit of victory, retired to camp. 

The loss of the brave Colonels from the field wai 
sensibly felt by the ofiicers in particular ; but the Au^ 
gusta troops being shortly after reinforced fmm 
camp by%CoL Field, with his company, togetlier with 
Capt lii'Dowel, Capt Mathews and Capt Stuart, 

IL-P 
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lirom Augusta, and Capt Aibuckle and Capt BPClen* 
ahau, from Botetrout, the eoemy^ no longer able lo 
maintain their ground, was forced to give way till 
they were in a Inie with the troops of Col. Fleming, 
left in action on the bank of Ohio. In this precipi- 
tate retreat Col. Field was killed. Capt Shelby was 
then ordered to take the command. During this time, 
it being now twelve o'clock, the action continued 
extremely hot. The close underwood, and many 
steep banks and logs^ greatly &vored their retreat, 
and the bravest of their men made the best use of 
them, whilst others were throwing their dead into 
the Ohio and carrying off their wounded. 

After twelve o^clock the action, in a small degree, 
abated ; but continued, except at short intervals, sharp 
enough till after one o'clock. Their long retreat gave 
them a most advantageous spot of ground, from 
whence it appeared to the officers so difficult to dis- 
lodge them that it was thought most advisable to stand 
as me hne was then forme<^ which was about a mile 
«nd a quarter in length, and had till then sustained a 
constant and equal weight of the action, from vnng to 
wing. It was till about half an hour of sunset they 
contimied firing on us scattering shots, which we re- 
turned to their disadvantage ; at length night coming 
on, they found a safe retreat They had net the sat- 
isfaction of carrying off any of our men's scalps, save 
one or two stragglers, whom thev killed before the 
engagement Many of their dead they scalped rath- 
er than we should have them ; but our troops scalped 
upwards of twenQr of those who were first kilkd. 
It is beyond a doubt their loss in number far exceeds 
ours, which is considerabte."* 

The Virginians lost in this action two of their Co- 
lonels, four Captains, many subordinate officers, and 
about fifty privates killed, besides a much larger num- 
ber wounded. The Governor himself was not en- 
-gaged in the battle, being at the head of the right wing 

. * Niles's Register, Vol. XIL 
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of the same army, a force of fifteen hundred men, 
who were at this time on their expedition against the 
towns of some of the hostile tribes m the North' West. 

It was at the treaty ensuing upon this battle that 
the following speech was delivered, — sufficient to ren- 
der the name of Logan famous for many a century. 
It came by the hand of a messenger, sent, (as Mr. 
Jefferson states,) that the sincerity of the negotiation 
might not be distrusted on account of the aMence of 
Bo distinguished a warrior as himself 

"I appeal to anv white man to say, if he ever en- 
tered Loam's cabin hungry, and he gave him not 
meat ; if he ever came cold and naked, and he cloth- 
ed him not During, the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, 
that my countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
* Logan is the friend of white men.' I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the injuries of 
one man. Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold 
blood, and unprqvoked, murdered all the relations 
of Logan, not sparing even my women and chil- 
dren. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for revenue. 
I have sought it: I have killed many: I have fully 

Slutted my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at 
le beams of peace. But do not harbor a thought 
that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to save his* life. Who 
b there to mourn for Logan ? — ^Not one." 

Of this powerful address, Mr. Jefferson says, " I 
may challenge the whole orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if Europe 
has furnished more eminent, taprodiu;e a single pas- 
sage, superior to the speech of Logan** ; and an Amer- 
ican statesman and scholar, scarcely less illustrious 
than the author of this noble eulogium, has expressed 
his readiness to subscribe to it.* It is of course un- 
necessary for any humbler authority to enlarge upon 

* Clinton's Historical Discourse : 1811. 
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Its merits. Indeed, they require no expositioa : tfaey 
strike borne to the soul. 

The melancholy history of Logan must be dis- 
missed with no relief to its gloomy colors. He waa 
himself a victim to the same ferocious cruelty which 
had already rendered him a desolate man.* Not long 
afler the treaty a pam of whites murdered him, as he 
was returning from Detroit to his own country. It 
grieves us to add, that towards the close of his life, mis- 
ery had made him intemperate. No security and no 
solace to Logan, was the orator's genius or the war- 
rior's glory. 

Campbell, in his Crtrtrude of Wyoming, has appro- 
priated the affecting sentunent of Logan to an In- 
dian hero of his ovm, but the sin of the transfer mxf 
be excused for its skill. 



-" He left of an my tribe 



Nor man nor child, nor thing of living birth : 

No ! not the do^, that watched my household hearth, 

Escaped, that mght of blood, upon our plains ! 

All perished ! I alone am left on Earth ! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No ! — not a kindred drop that runs in human veins t* 

A more noted personage in his own time than 
even Logan, was the Delaware BucKONeAHELAS, who 
rose from the station of a private v^arrior to be, as 
Heckewelder calls him, the head war-chief of his 
nation. Th&t writer speaks of meeting him at Tusca- 
roras as early as 1762 : and the Chiemin accordingly 
reminded him of the fact when, in 1781, he visited the 
settlement of the Christian Indians in Ohio. His de- 
portment on that occasion was singularly characteristic 
of the man ; for all writers agree in representing him 
as fearless, fhmk and magnanimous. It should l>e pre- 
mised, that he lived on the Miami, and being rather in 
the British interest, was disposed to watch quite close- 
ly the movements of the peace-party. What he did, 

* Drake's Biography. 
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however, he did opealy, and he never hesitated to ex- 
plaiii himself with the same fi^edom. 

One morning, late in the season last named, two 
Christian Indians of Gnadenhutten having gone out 
to look in the woods for strayed horses, were met by ^ 
a chieftain at the head of eighty warriors, who without 
ceremony made them both captives. " Then," says 
Heckewelder, ^ taking a course through the woods, un- 
til they had come within a short distance of Gnadenhut- 
ten, they rested until nearly break of day, guarding the 
Brethren, that they might not escape and give informa- 
tion of them. The day approachmg, they moved on, 
and having surrounded the town completely, hailed 
the inhabitants, to deliver into their hands the chief, 
Gelelemend, (Kill-Buck) with the other chiefs and 
councillors: whom they must have either alive or 
dead.* The party being informed, that not one of 
those they were in search of, was here at the time, but 
had all gone to Pittsburg some time past, they then 
searched every house, stable and ceUar; and "being 
iinally satisfied that they had been told the truth, they 
demanded that deputies, consisting of the principal 
men of the three towns, should be called together, to 
hear what they had to say to them. The principal 
men assembled from Salem and Shonbrun; and 
Buckongahelas, for such they discovered him to be, 
addressed them as follows: 

" Friends ! — Listen to what I say to you ! You see 
a great and powerful nation divided ! You see the 
father fighting against the son, and the son against the 
father ! — The father has called on his Indian children, 
to assist him in punishing his children, the Americans, 

* Their object was, to take these off to a place where 
they would have them under their control, and prevent 
them from governing the nation while the war lasted ; it 
being a custom with the Indians, that as soon net 
the peace-chief has gave his consent to war meaFures, h ^ 
office ceases, and the power is vested in the head cap- 
tains of the nation, until his services, in making pea • 
are a^ain wanted. 

^ P2 
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who have become refractOTy ! — ^I took time to consid 
er what I should do— v<4ietheror not I should receive 
the hatchet of my father, to assist him! — ^At first 1 
looked upon it as a family quarre), in which I wad 
not interested — ^However, at length it appeared to me, 
that the father was in the right ; and his children de- 
served to be punished a little ! — ^That this must be the 
case, I concluded from the many cruel acts his ofT" 
spring had committed fi^m time to time, on his Indian 
children ; in encroaching on their land, stealing their 
property, shooting at, and murdering without cause, 
men, women and children — Yes! even murderins 
those, who at all times had been friendly to them, ana 
were placed for protection under the roof of their 
father's house — ^The fether himself standing centry 
at the door, at the time." 

The writer here referred to a number of Pennsyl- 
vanian Indians, murdered in a jaU, where they were 
placed for security against the whites. The sentry 
was the jailer. He continued thus : 

" Friends ! Often has the father been obliged to set- 
tle, and mak^ amends for the wrongs and mischiefs 
done to us, by his refractory children, yet these do not 
grow better! No! they remain the same, and wUl- 
continue to be so, as long as we have any land left us ! 
Look back at the murders committed by the Lonff- 
Kni ves on many of our relations, who lived peaceable 
neighbors to them on the Ohio ! Did they not kill them 
without the least provocation? — ^Are they, do you 
think, better now than they were then ? — ^No, indeed 
not ; and many days are not elapsed since you had 
a number of these very men at your doors, who 
panted to kill you, but fortunately were prevented 
from so doing by the Great Sun^* who, at that tirae, 
had been ordained by the Great Spirit to protect 
you!" 

* The name the Indians hadftren to Col. Daniel BtotA^ 
head. 
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^ Friends and rekdres I— Now Hitra to me, and hear 
what I have to say to you.-— I am myself come to bid 
you rise and go with me to a secure place ! Do not, 
my friends, covet the land you now hold under cuki- 
YAtioB. I will conduct you to a country*, equally 
good, where your fields shall jkAd you abundant 
«rops, and where your cattle aball find sufficient pas- 
ture ; where there is plenty of game ; wbnre your 
women and children, together viith yourselves, will 
live in peace and safe^ ; where no Long Knife shall 
ever molest you! — Nay! I will Hve between you and 
them, and not even suffer them to fi-ighten you !— * 
There, you can worship your €k>d without fear!^- 
Here, where you are, you cannot do this ! — ^Think on 
ivhat I have now said to you, and believe, that if you 
«tay where you now are, one day or another the 
ijonff-Knires will, in their usual way, spc»ak fine 
words to you, and at the same time murder you !" 

To this speech the Brethren replied by civilty de- 
iclining the prc^sition of the Orator; and he then of- 
fered a new one, — that they should permit all who 
wished to leave tbem, to do sa Thus the matter was 
-settled. Buckon^ahelas then proceeded to another 
^lage of the Christian Delawares, Salem, before en- 
tering vrhich place he cautioned his warriors to leave 
their arms behind them, ** lest the women and chil- 
dren should be frightened." ^ And destroy nothing," 
lie added, ** which belongs to our friends ; no, not even 
one of their Mckma,^ The conference which en- 
vued with the Salem authorities is thus stated by Mr. 
if ecke welder, who was present 

^ The Christian Indians," said the Chieflatn, *^ were 
« happy people ; and he woitld .never trouble diem on 
account ^ their not joining in the war. — ^Indeed, they 
could not vvith propriety join in wajs, without first 
renouncing praying, [meaning chrisfianity}. — ^Andev- 
«ry Indian, or body of Indians, had a right to choose 
:R>r themselves, whom they would serve! — ^Forhim, 

• The Miami country. 
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he had hired himself to his ftther, die king of Eng- 
land, for the purpose of fighting against hisrefi-actory 
children, the Long-Knives ; whilst his friends and re- 
lations, the Christian Indians, had hired themselves 
to tlie Qreat Spirit, solely for the purpcMse of performiD^ 
prayers !" [meaning, attending to religion] — He added, 
that both were right in their way, thongh both em- 
ployments could not be connected together. And 
only yesterday they were toid, whilst at Goadenhut- 
ten, that God had instructed all Christian people to 
love their enemies — and even to pray for them-! — 
These words, he said, were written in the large book 
that contained the words and commandments of God .* 
— ^Now, how would it appear, were we to compel 
our friends, who love and pray for their enemies, to 
fight against them !— compel them to act contrary to 
what they believe to be right ! — force them to do that 
by which they would incur the displeasure of the 
Great Spirit, and bring his wra.th upon them ! — ^That it 
w^ould be as wrong in him to compel the Christian In- 
dians to quit praying and turn out to fight and kill 
people, as it would be in them to compel him to lay 
fighting aside, and turn to praying only ! — He had of- 
ten heard it stated, that the believing Indians were 
slaves to their teachers, and what these commanded 
them to do, they must do, however disagreeable t» 
them ! — ^Now, (said he) how can this be true, when 
every Indian is a free man, and can go where he 
pleases ! — Can the teacher stop him from going away ? 
— ^Nol he cannot ! — ^well ! how can be then t^ made 
a slave by the teacher! — When we come here among 
our friends, we see how much they love their teach- 
ers,— This looks well ! — Continue, my friends, (said he 
to the national assistants) in loving your teachers, and 
in doing all good things; and when your friends and 
relations come to see you, satisfy their hunger as 
you have done to us this day !"* 

Having taken leave of all who were in the house, 

* Narrative of the Christian Indians. 
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he proceeded to the inicl(^ of the street, from whence 
he addressed the inhabitants of the place and thanked 
them for their hospitality, assurinff them of his regard 
and good wishes for them, and adding, that *^ If at any 
dmethey should hear it said, that Pachgantschihilad 
was an enemy to the beKeving [Christian] Indians ; 
they should consider such woi^s as lies !" 

The reasoning of the Chieftain speaks for itsel£ 
His predictions in regard to the fkte of the Christian 
Delawares, were but too speedily accomplished. But 
it was no fault of his ; and indeed, in 1783, when 
Captain Pipe sent word to him not to suffer any of 
them to leave his territory^ he returned answer, with 
his usual spirit, that he never would prevent them from 
going to their teachers. **And why did you expect 
them ?** he added. <<Did I not tell you beforehand^ 
Uiat if you drove the teachers off, the believing In* 
dians would follow them ? But you would not listen 
to me, and now we lose both ! Who, think yon, 
is the cause of all the disasters, which have befhllen 
these people ! Jsay you ! — Foti / who threatened them 
with destruction ! Foti, who instigated the Wyan- 
dots to act the treacherous part tb^y did, — agreeinff 
with them, that, as a recompense for their services^ 
they should be entided to all the plunder they could 
lay hold of!'» 

In Dawson's Memoirs of Harrison, Baekongahelss 
is mentioned as beine present at a council of the 
chiefi of various trihes, called at FcHrt Wayne 
in 1808, for the purpose crif ratifying a negotiation for 
land, already proposed in a former one which met at 
Vincennes. The Crovemor carried his point, chiefly 
hy the aid of an influential Miami chief, and by being 
** hMy seconded in every propositUm by the Pottawata- 
mies, who (as Mr. Dawson stateis) *^ wen evMrety devoted 
to the Qovemor.^^ It is not our intention here to discuss 
at length the character of this transaction, which rath- 
er belongs to ^e general history of the period. How 
the Delaware Chief and the Sbawanees understood it. 
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and how they expressed their sentiments, may be in- 
ferred from the following statement of Dawson : — 

"When the transaction at the council of Vincen- 
nes was mentioned, it called forth all the wrath of the 
Dela wares and the Shawanese. The respected Buck- 
ingehelos so far forgot himself that he interrupted the 
Governor, and declared with vehemence, that nothing 
that was done at Vincennes was binding upon the In- 
dians; that the land which was there decided to be 
the property of the United States, belonged to the 
Delawares ; and that he had then with him a chief 
who had been present at the transfer made by the Pi- 
anlushaws to the Delawares of all the country be- 
tween the Ohio and White rivers, more than thirty 
years before. The Shawanese went still further, and 
behaved with so much insolence, that the Governor 
was obliged to tell them that they were undutifuland 
rebellious children, and that he would withdraw his 
protection from them until they had learnt to behave 
themselves with more propriety. These Chie& im- 
mediately left the council house in a body.** 

Subsequently the Shawanees submitted, though it 
does not appear that Buckongahelas set them the ex- 
ample : and thus, says the historian, the Governor 
overcame all opposition, and carried his point 

But he did not gain the good will, or subdue tha 
haughty. independence of the War-Chief of the Del- 
awares, who, as long as he lived, was at least conms- 
tent with himself in his feelings towards the Ameri- 
can people. Nor.y^t was he in the slightest degree 
servile in his attachment to the British. He was not 
their instrument or subject, but their ally ; and no lon- 
ger their ally, than they treated him in a manner suit- 
able to that capacity and to his own character. 

He was indeed the most distinguished warrior in the 
Indian confederacy, and as it was the British interest 
which had induced the Indians to commence, as well 
as to continue tlie war, Buckongajielas relied on their 
support and protection. This support had been giv- 
en, so far as relates to provisions, ai-ms, and ammuni- 
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tion ; and in the celebrated engagement, on the IdOth 
of August, 1794, which resulted in a complete victory 
by GeneraJ Wavne over the combined hostile tribes, 
there Were^^id to be two companies of British mili- 
tia from Detroit on the side of the Indians.* But 
the gates of Fort Mimms being shut against the re- 
treating and wounded Indians, after the battle, opened 
theeyesof Buckongahelas, and he determined upon an 
immediate peace with the United States, and a total 
abandonment of the British. He assembled his tribe 
and embariced them in canoes, with the design of 
proceeding up the^ river, and sending a flag of truce to 
Fort Wayne. Upon approaching the British fort, he 
was requested to land, and he did so : ** What have 
you to say to me P" said he, addressing the officer of 
the dav. It was replied, that the commanding officer 
wished to speak with him. "Then he may come 
here," was the reply. ** He will not do that,** said the 
officer, " and you will not be suffered to pass the fort 
if you do not comply." " What shall prevent me P' 
said the intrepid Chief. "These," said the officer, 
pointing to the cannon of the fort " I fear not your 
cannon," replied the Chief. "After sufiering the 
Americans to defilef your spring, vrithout daring to fire 
on them, you cannot expect to frighten Buckongahe- 
las ;" and he ordered the canoes to push off, and passed 
the fort 

Never after this would he, like the other chiefe, 
visit the British, or receive presents from them. '* Had 
the great Buckingehelos lived," says Mr. Dawson, al- 
luding to these circumstances, " he would not have 
suffered the schemes projected by the Prophet (broth- 
er of Tecumseh) to be matured." And the same 
writer states, that on his death-bed he earnestly ad- 

* Dawson's Memoirs. 

t This was spoken metaphorically, to express the con- 
tempt and insult with which the garrison had been treat- 
ed by the Americans, for their treachery towards the In- 
dians who had been their allies. 
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Ttoed his tribe to rely oa the friendohip of the United 
States, and desert the cause of the British. This was 
in 1804. 

It is said of Buckongahelas, that no Christian knight 
e?er was more scrupulous in performing all his engage- 
ments. Indeed he had all the qualifications of a great 
hero. His perfect Indian independence, — the inde« 
pendence of a noble naiure^ unperceived to itself and 
miatfectedto others, — ^is illustrated by an authentic 
anecdote which Will bear repetition. 

In the year 1785, he was present, with many other 
chiefs of various tribes, at a treaty negotiated by order 
of Congress at Fort Mc'Intosb on the Ohio river. 
When the peace-chiefs had addressed the Commis- 
sioners of the United States, who were George Rogers 
Clark, Arthur Lee, and Richard Butler, the two latter 
of whom he did not dei^ to notice, approaching Gen- 
eral Clark and taking him by the hand, he thus ad- 
dressed him : *' I thank the Great Spirit for having 
this day brought together two such great warriors as 
Buckongahelas and General Clark.*** The sentiment 
reminds one of the Little-Carpenter's address to Mr. 
Bartram :— *< I am AttakuUakuDa ^— did you know it ?" 

* Dawson's Memoin . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Some accouBt of the Shawaneei, the tribe of Tecuhibh 
— ^Anecdote! illustrative of their character — Early his- 
tory and lineage of Tecumseh— Hia first adrenturea 
as a warrior— liis habits and principles — His brothers 
KuMSHAKA and Elskwatawa — The first open moye- 
ments of the latter, in I6O6 — He assumes the charac- 
ter of Prophet— His doctrines — His mode of operation 
upon his countrymen — Other Indian Pretenders — An- 
ecdote of a Shawanee Chief, at Fort Wayne — Tan- 
Jier's account of the ministry of the ElsKwatawa's 
Agents — Concert traced between them— Witchcraft- 
Bnpersttti<«— Anecdotes of Txtiboxti The Crahi^ 
LxATHXR-LiPS, and others. 

As the distinguished .peisonage whose histcny now 
ckdms our attention, wos a member of the Kisb6- 
poke tribe of the Shawanee nation, a brief account of 
that somewhat celebrated community may not be ir- 
relevant in this connection. 

As their name indicates, they came originally 
from the Sout^ (that being the meanin|[ of the Dela* 
ware word Suiwaneu;) and the oldest mdividuab of 
the Mohican tribe, their dder hrotiur,* told Mr. Heck- 
ewelder, they dw<4t in the neighborhood of Savan- 
nah, in Georgia, and in the Floridas. <^They were 
a rostless people," we are further informed, ** delight- 
ing in wars;" and in these they were so constantly 
engB^^ that their neighborB,--4he Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Yamassees, and other powerful tribes,—- 
finally formed a league, offensive mad defensive, for 

* So called, because their separation fVom the parent 
stock was one of the most ancient of which the tradition 
was distinctly preserved. Following the same princi- 
ple, the Delawares themselves have uniformly given the 
title of UneU to the Wyandoto. 

II-Q 
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the express purpose of expelling them from the conn* 
try. But the Shawanees were too wise to contend 
i/nth such an enemy, and they adopted the more pru- 
dent policy of emkkig permission to leave their ter- 
ritories peaceably, and migrate northward. This fa- 
vor being granted them, tiieir main foody settled npon 
the Ohio ; some of th^n as far up as where the French 
{^erwards built Fort Duque8ne,-^now Pittsburg, — 
others, about the forks of the Delaware, and a few 
even upon the site of what is now Philadelphia. 

Those who remained on the Ohio becoming nu- 
merous and powerful, it Was not long before they 
crossed the Alleghany mountains, and fell upon a set- 
tlement of the Pelawares, on the Juniata, — of which 
very people, dieir gra/ndfather^ they had solicited 
pea<^e and protection, through the interposition of the 
Mohicans, on their first arrival in the countiy. Mur- 
ders were committed, plunder was carried ofl^ and a 
war ensued. As soon as this could be' disposed 
of, they engaged in the French war, which broke 
out in 1755, against the Englirii. That being termi- 
nated in 1763, and the tribe being elated by its in- 
creased numbers, and by the strong confederacy now 
established between themselves and the Delawares, 
they commenced hostilities against the Cherokeesb 
In the course of thia war, the latter occasionally par* 
sued the aggressors into the Delaware territories, and 
thus that nation was aroused again. The union of 
forces which ensued, added to the already existing 
hostility of the Five Nations, proved too much for the 
Oherokees, and in 1768, they solicited and obtained 
a peace. Owing chiefly to the influence of the Del- 
awares, the Sl^awanees were now kept quiet for the 
unusually long term of six years, when they were in- 
volved in a war with the people of 'Virginia,— then 
comprising Kentucky, — occasioned by the noted mur- 
der^ committed upon Logan's relations and others, by 
white people. The burning of some of their villages 
had scarcely driven them to a sort of truce with this 
new enemy, when the war of the Revolution com- 
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meneed, in 'vidiich they allied themselves with the 
English, and continued openly hc^tile, notwithstand- 
ing the peace of 1783, until the femous victory of 
iareoeral Wayne, in 1795. 

Their reputation as warriors suffered nothing dur- 
ing all this long series of hostile operations. The first 
settlers of Kentucky were molested and hamssed hy 
them, more than 'by any other tribe. Boone, who 
was taken captive by them in 1778, saw four hundred 
and fifty of their warriors mustered at one place,— 
still called Chilicothe, — ready for a foray among the 
white settlements, which soon after ensued. Mar- 
shall, in his History of Kentucky, gives the particu- 
lars of an expedition against them, the season after 
this, in which ** many of the best men in the country 
were privates ;" the invaders were defeated and driv- 
en off, and nearly two hundred of them pursued with 
considerable loss, by about thirty of the Shawanees. 
<*Of all the Indians who had been marauding in the 
country," the same writer observes elsewhere, ** the 
Shawanees had been the most mischievous, as they 
were the most actjve." Loskiel represents the tribe 
in question as "the most savage of the Indian na- 
tions." 

An incident, showing the disposition which they 
manifested, even at this period, (1773,) towards their 
American neighbors, may throw some light upon 
their character, and upon subsequent events. The 
celebrated missionary, Zeisberger, visited some of 
their settlements, during the year last named, in the 
hope of establishing a mission among them. At one 
of their villages, he met with the head-chief of the 
. tribe. The latter gave him his hand and addressed 

• him : " This day," said he, ** rfie Great Spirit has* or- 
dered that we should see and speak with each other, 
face to face." He then entered into a long detail of 
the practices of the white people, describing th^r 
manner of deceiving the Indians, and finally afiirm- 

• cd that they were all alike, — idl hypocrites and knaves. 
The Missionary made some reply to these charges, 
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but the Chief was ^ wo exceediofly ezMspemted agMMl 
the white peopie," adds Loekiei, *<that fafrotber Zek- 
bergerg exboitatioD seemed to have little weight with 
him." He at length gave the Preacher perauanoii to 
▼iait the other Shawanee towna, taking care to auff- 
gett, as a parting word of comfort, that he must rely 
upon haying his brains beat out very speedily. Thir- 
ty years previous to this, when Count Zinzendorff 
iumself went among the Wyoming Shawaneesi to 
convert them, they rewarded that pious pilfpim for 
his labor of love, by conspiring to murder him ; but, 
by a fortunate accident, he escaped safe j&om thenr 
hands. 

On the whole, setting aside for the present the his- 
tory of this nation for the last thirty years, duriDr 
which we have suffered most from them, it would 
seem that a more warlike or more hostile people has 
scarcely existed upon the continent. Where, rather 
than here, sh6uld we look for the Inrth and education 
of Tecumseb,* the modem Philip, and when, rather 
than at the stormy period of the Revolution ? Prob- 
ably, at the veiy time when the troops of our Cmi- 
gresB (in 1780,) were expdling them westward from 
me river Scioto, and burning their villa||^ behind 
them, the young hero, who alkrwards kindled the 
flame of war upon the entire frontier of the States^ b^ 
the breath of bus own single spirit, was learning his 
first lessons of vengeance amid the ruins of his native 
land, and in the blood of his countrymen. 

His hative land, we say, for it Is tolerably well as 
certained that he was boirn on the banks of the Scio 
to, near Chilicothe. His ftther, who was a noted 
Shawanee warrior, fell mt the battle of Kenhawa, 
while Tecumseh was yet a mere boy. His mother is 
said by some to have been a Shawanee, and by odi- 
ers a Creek ; but he is underBlood himself to have told 
a gentleman at Vincennes, in 1810, that she was a 

* Pnmouiioed by the Indians Ttcmmtki, and aoms- 
tunes 10 written. 
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Ch^nokee, who had been taken prisoner in a war be^ 
tween that nation and the Shawanees, and adopted, 
according to Indian custom, into a family of the lat- 
ter nation which resided near the Miami of the Lake. 
This account is confirmed by the circumstance of 
this woman having migrated into the Cherokee terri- 
tory in advanced age, and died there. The totem of 
h^ tribe is -said to have been a turtle, and that of the 
fiither's a tiger. ' 

From aH the information which can now be gath- 
ered respecting the early years of Tecumseh, it ap- 
pears that he gave striking evidence in his boyhood 
of the singularspirit which characterized him through 
life. He was distinguished for a steady adherence to 
principle, and generally to that of the best kind. He 
prided himself upon his temperance and his truth, 
maintaining an uncommon reputation for integrity, 
and, what is still rarer among his countrymen, never 
indulging in the excessive use of food or liquor. He 
would not marry until long after the customary peri- 
od ; and then, as a matter of necessity, in consequence 
of the solicitations of friends, he connected himself 
vrith an elderly female, who was, perhaps, not the 
handsomest or most agreeable lady in the world, but 
nevertheless bore him one child, ^his only offspring. 
With this exception, he adopted in his matrimonial 
Bfe, the practices of the sect of Shakers, whose 
fnincipleSf as is well known, were afterwards so strenu- 
ously promulgated by his brother, the Prophet, that a 
certain prime functionary in that denomination gave 
him the credit of being as good a disciple as himself.* 
Whether there was an express concert or actual co- 
operadon between, the two, at this early period, re- 
specting this or any other project or policy in which 
they subsequently engaged together, does not appear 
to be positively ascertained. 

It is not to be supposed, that any remarkable 

* See an authority cited at large in the following pa- 
ge*. 

Q2 
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lihievemeBto of the TWi^ Wtfri<Nr m hii fifit battieii^ 
should be preserved on reeoitL Some Shawaneet 
have said that he made hiade&tilm an engagement with 
the Kentucky troop8» which took place on the banlEi 
of Mad River; that in tiie heat of the durmiriihe moat 
unfiallantly turned rigbt-about-&de,afld made the heiC 
of his way firom theneld, with all possible diligence^ — 
and that too while one of his brothen stood his 
ground with the other Indians, and fought till iie waa 
wounded and carried off. It must be admitted, 
this was not so creditable a proceeding as may be 
conceived ; but the extreme youth of the party goee 
some way to expkuni as his subsequent conduct did 
to excuse it. 

But/rom this time, whatever might be his animal 
CQitrage, he was never known to shrink. Indeed, 
previously to the treaty of Greenville, (in 1795) when 
ne was probably about twenty-five years of age, heia 
said to nave signalized himself so much, as to have 
been reputed one of the boldest of the Indian warri* 
ors. No individual was more regularly engaged in 
those terrible incursions by which the first settlers 
of Kentucky were so much harassed ; and few could 
boast of having intercepted so many boats on the 
Ohio river, or plundered so many houses on the civ- 
ilized shore. He was sometimes pursued, but pever 
overtaken. If the enemy advanced into his own 
country, he retreated to the banks of the Wabash, 
until the storm had passed by ; and then, just as they 
were laying aside the sword .for the axe and plough- 
share, swooped down upon them again in their own 
settlements. It goes to show the disinterested gener- 
osity always ascribed to him, that, although the 
booty collected in the course of these adventures 
must have been veiy considerable in quantity and 
value, he rarely retained any portion of it for his own 
use. His ruling passion was the love of glory, as 
that of Ijb followers was the love of gain; and, of 
course, a compromise could always be effected be- 
tween them, to the perfect satisfaction of both par- 
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ties. He was a feudal h$fmk among boon. It n- 
/nained for subsequent occasions^ then little dreamed 
o€, to show that his temperament, like bis talent, was 
even better adapted to the management of a large en- 
gagement, than to the mdie of a small one. 

We have now arrived at an epoch in bisliie^ wheat 
it is no longer possible to give, his own history to 
uuich advantage, but by oonneeting it with that of his 
celebrated.bro&er, the Prophet ^Jready mentioncMl. 
The name of diis personage/ was Elskwatawa.* He 
and Tecumseh, and still another, Kumshaka, were 
tlie oti^pring of tiie same mother at the same birth. 
]hrobably there was an' understanding between the 
three, at an early date, respecting the great plans 
which the prophet and the orator a^rwsurds carried 
juto execution ; but as we hear little or noithing of 
liie subsequent co-operation of Kumshaka, it may be 
presucned that he did not live, — employment would 
certfHoly have been found ibr him, if he had. 

It is said to have been about the year 1804, when 
the two brothers, who afterwards acted so prominent^ 
ly together, ficst conceived the project of uniting att 
8ie western Indiaus.in a defensive and perhaps t^lM-* 
gerent eombination against the Americans. Ijhe 
probable inducements in their minds to the adopticm 
(^ that policy, being rather a matter of speculation 
than history, will be left for subsequent comment 
The eottise actually taken to efS^st the proposed ob- 
ject admits of little controversy. Eldcktawa summa- 
rily undertook to personate a religieiis characteiv 
and began pieaching in the summer of 1804. 

He inculcated, in the first place, that a radical re* 
form was necessary in the manners of the red people. 
This was proved, by enlarging upon the evils whidi 

* Meaning, says Mr. Schoolcraft, a fare thai is moved 
from place to place. Elsewhere we find him called Olli- 
wayshila, on good authority. A compromise may be e£> 
fected, by suggesting that he assumed various names at 
various periods. 
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had ensued from the nelghboihood of the whites,- 
the imitation t^ their dress and manners, the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits, diseases, contentions, and 
wars ; by the vast diminution of the means of subsis- 
tence, and the narrowed limits of territory to which 
they were now hemmed in ; and by other considera- 
tions of the most irritating, as well as plausible kind, 
the force of which was not at all lessened by occa- 
sional comment on pardcular transactions, and glow- 
ing references to the long, peaceful, and happy lives 
of their forefathers. That point being gained, and a 
favorable excitement produced, the next thing in or- 
der was his own commission from the Great Spirit. 
This was authenticated by the astonishing miracles 
he was able to perform, and still more by the great 
benefits he proposed to confer on his followers. 

The budget of reform was tben brought forward. 
There was to be no more fighting between the tribes^ 
— ^they were brethren. They were to abandon tlie 
use of ardent spirits, and to wear skins, as their an- 
cestors had done, instead of blankets. Stealing, quar- 
relling, and other immoral modem habits ^ere de- 
nounced. Injunctions of minor importance seem to 
have been enfo%ced merely with a view to test the 
pliabiUty of savage superstition, to embarrass the jeal- 
ous scrutiny of those who opposed or doubted, and to 
establish a superficial uniformity whereby the true 
behevers should be readily distinguished. The poli- 
cy of tine more prominent tenets cannot be mie^en. 
Just in proportion to their observance, they must in- 
evitablv promote the independence of the Indian na- 
tions, first, by diminishing their dependence upon the 
whites, and, secondly, by increasing their intercourse 
and harmony with each other. 

In addressing himself to such subjects, with such a 
jystem, Elskwatawa coukl hardly fail ef success. 
For some years, indeed, his converts were few ; for, 
great as the influence is which a man of his preten- 
nons exercises over his ignorant countrymen, when 
his reputation is once &rly acquired, it is by no 
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meaDS so easy oo undertaking to establith it in Che 
outset. 

The means used by Elskwatawa, or by him and Te- 
cumseh in concert, to effect the object in his o¥m 
case, are more indicative of the talent of both, ihan 
the conception of the policy itself which was com- 
paratively common-place. A prophet is a familiar 
character among the Indians, and always has been. 
^The American impostors," said Charlevoix, *<are 
not behind-hand with any in this point ; and as by 
chance (if we will not allow the devil any share in it,) 
they sometimes happen to divine or guess pretty 
right, they acquire by this a great reputation, and are 
reckoned gemi of the first order." Mr. Tanner, who 
has recenuy published a narrative of his thirty yean* 
residence among, the Indians, gives incidental ac- 
counts of as many as three or four pretenders, who^ in- 
deed, judging from the time of their appearance, may 
&irly be considered as emissaries of Ehkwatawa 
and Tecumseh. The former-had an immediate pre- 
decessor among the Delawarea, a notorious preacher 
named Wanoomenb,* who began his career in 1766. 
This man whoWyfaUed, as did most of the oth^s; 
and the result is so common in similar cases, that it 
becomes the more interesting to ascertain how the 
inspired candidate now und^ consideration iucoamU 

Tecumseh was, of course, his first convert and most 
devoted disciple, but some of their relatives or partic- 
ular friends soon followed in his train. The wary in- 
triguant then most wisely commenced operations up- 
on the residue of his own tribe. Previous to any vi- 
olent promulgation of the doctrines already stated, he 
gained their attention and flattered their pride, by re- 
viving a favorite tradition which made Uiem the most 
ancient and respectable people on the globe. The 

* Or WiNGEMDKO ; the same man mentioned in the 
life of White-Eyes, as h&ving protected Mr. H«ckewel- 
der on his journey through ue woods 
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paniculari cannot be better understood than from die 
representation of an old Shawanee Chie^ who, in 
• 1806, harangued a council at Fort Wayne upon the 
subject 

" The Master of Life," said he, very proudly, ** who 
was himself an Indian, made the Shawaneese before 
any others of the -human race, and they sprang from 
his brain." He added, that the Master of Life " gave 
them all the knowledge which he himself possessed ; 
that he placed them upon the great island ; and that 
aH the other red people were descended from the 
Shawaneese : — ^that afler he had made the Shawa- 
neese, he made the French and EngUsh out of bis 
breast, and the Dutch out of his feet ; and for your 
Loug-Knives kind," said he, addressing himself to the 
Governor, " he made them out of bis hands. All 
these inferior races of menhe niade white, and plac- 
ed them beyond the great lake," — meaning the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

" The Shawaneese fbr many ages continued to be 
masters of the continent, using the knowledge which 
they had reoeived from the Gredt Spirit, ior such a 
manner as to be pleasing to hiiA, and to secure their 
own happiness. In a great length of time, however, 
they became corrupt, and the Master of Life told 
them he would take aWay from them the knowl- 
edge they possessed, and give it to the white people, 
to be restored when, by a return to good principles, 
they would deserve it Many years afler that, they 
flaw somethinff white af^roaching their shores ; at 
dnt they took it for a great bird, but they soon found 
it to be a monstrous canoe, filled with the very people 
who had got the knowledge which belonged to the 
Shawaneese. After these white people landed, they 
were not content with having the knowledge which 
belonged to the Shawaneese, but they usurped their 
lands also. They pretended, indeed, to have pur- 
chased these lands; but' the very goods which they 
gave for them was more the property of the Indians 
than the white people, because the knowledge which 
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enabled them to manu&ctore these goods actual! v 
belonged to the Shawaneese. But thete things wiU 
soon have an end. The Master of Life is about to re* 
store to the Shawaneese both their knowledge and 
their rights, and he will trample the Long-Knives un- 
der his feet«" 

This speaker was supposed to be in the British in- 
terest, and to have been sent to Fort Wayne for the 
purpose of preventing a negotiation ex^pectdd to be 
there settled. The probability is, that he derived his 
ideas of Shawanee dignity from the preaching of 
Elskwatawa* But the latter had more good sense 
than personally to continue the same strain, a&er hav- 
ing secured about one hundred followers by the use 
of it. It was then abandoned, and other inducements 
and arffumems brought forward, of a wider applica- 
tion. Some of the Shawanees grew cool and desert- 
ed him, but he still persevered. His brother was in- 
defatigable in his cooperation ; other agents and in- 
strument^ were se^ to work ; and stragglers of various 
tribes soon flocked to his quarters at Greenville from 
every direction. 

The minutisB of this proselyting or electioneering 
system are so well developed in the fidthful and sim- 
ple narrative of Tanner, as to justify extracting his 
account at length. It cannot fail to give a much 
clearer idea of the mode of operation, thaA any expo- 
sition whatever in general terms. The locality, it 
vnll be observed, is a quite remote one : — 

** It was while I was living here at Great Wood 
River, that news came of a great man amonff the 
Shaw;aneese, who had been wvored by a revelation 
of the mind and will of the Great Spirit. I was hunt- 
ing in the prairie, at a great distance from my lodge, 
when I saw a stranger approaching ; at flist I was ap- 
prehensive of an enemy, out, as he drew nearer, his 
dress showed him to be an Ojibbeway [Chippeway ;] 
but when he came up, there was something very 
strange and peculiar in his manner. He signified to 
me that I n^ust go home, but gave no explanation of 
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the entne. He refiraed to look at me, or enter info 
any kind of converaation. I thought he must be cnt- 
ZY, but neverthekfls accompanied him to my lodge* 
When we had smoked, he remained a long time si- 
knt, but at last began to tell me he had come with • 
message from the prophet of the Shawneese. 
t* Henceforth," said he, ^ the fire mnst noTcr be aofier- 
ed to ^o out in your lodge. Summer and winter, day 
and niffht, in the storm, or when it is calm, you must 
remember that the life in your body, and the fire in 
your lodge, are the same, and of the same date. If 
you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that mo- 
ment your lif^ will beat its end. You must not suA 
fer a dog to live. You must never strike either a man, 
a woman, a child, or a do^. The prophet himself is 
coming^to shake hands ^vith you ; but I have come 
before, &at you may know what is the will of the 
Great Spirit, communicated to us by him, and to in- 
form you that the preservation of your life, for a sin- 
gle moment, depends on your entire obedience. JVom 
this UfneforuHtrOf wt art niiiher to he drunk, to stetU, to 
lie, or toga agahut our enemie$. While we yield an 
entire obedience to these commands of the Great 
Spirity the Sioux, even if they come to our countiy. 
will not be able to see us ; we shall be protected and 
iMds happy." I listened to all he had to say, but 
told him, in answer, that I could not believe we 
should aU die, in case our fire went out ; in many in- 
stances, also, it would be difficult to avoid punishing 
our children ; our dogs were usefbl in aiding us to 
hunt and take animals, so that I could not believe the 
Great Spirit had any vfish to take them from us. He 
continued talking to us until late at night; then he 
lay Aovhi to sleep in my lodge. I happened to wake 
firat in the mommg, and perceiving the fire bad gone 
out, I called him to get up, and see how many of oa 
were living, and how many dead. He was prepared 
for the ridicule I attempted to &row upon his doc- 
trine, and told me that I had not yet shaken hands 
with the prophet. His visit had been to prepare mt 
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for this important event, and to mi^e ma aware of 
tjbe obligations and risks I should incur by entering 
into the engagement implied in taking in my hand 
the message of the prophet. I did not rest entia:ely 
. ea^ in my unbelief The Indians, generally, receir- 
ed the dootrine of this man with great bumiUty and 
fear. Distress and anxiety Were visible in every 
countenance. M«iy killed their dogs, and endeavor- 
ed to praetiee obedience to all the commands of this 
new [M«acher, who still remained among us. But, as 
was usual with me, in any emei^^cy of this kind, I 
went to the traders, firmly bellevipg, that if the Deity 
bad any communicatioiis to make to men, they would 
be given, iii the first instance, to white men. The 
traders ridiculed and despised the. idea of a new rev- 
elation of the Divine will, and the thought that it 
should be given to a poor Shawnee. Thus was I 
confirmed in my infidelity. Nevertheless, I did not 
openly avow my unbelief to the Indians, only I re- 
fused to kill my dogs, and showed no great degree of 
anxiety to comply with his other requirements. As 
long as I remained among the Indians, I made it my 
business to conform, as fiu* as appeared consistent 
with my inmiediate convenience and comfort, vnth all 
their customs. Many of their ideas I have adopted ; 
but I always found among them opinions which I 
could not hold. The OjibTOWby whom I have men- 
tioned, remained some time among the Indians in m^ 
neighborhood, and gained the attention of the princi- 
pal men so effectuaUy, that a time was appointed, and 
a lodge prepared, for the solenm and public espous- 
ing of the doctrines of the prophet When the peo- 
ple, and I among them, were brought into the long 
lodge, prepared for this soljsmnity, we saw something 
carefully concealed imder^i blanket, in figure and dif 
mansions bearing some resemblance to the form of a 
man. This was accompanied bv two young men, 
who, it was understood, attendea ooostantly upon it, 
made its bed at night, as for a man, and slept near it 
But wfatti wa wmainad, no one w^ent near it, ornia* 
IL— R 
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ed the blanket which was spread over itsuoknowB 
contents. Four strings of mouldy and discolored 
beans were all the remaining yisiMe insignia of this 
important mission. After a long harangue, in which 
the prominent features of the new revelation were 
stated and urged upon the attention of all, the four 
strings of beans, which we were told weise made ot 
the flesh itself of the prophet, were carried, with 
much solemnity, to each man in the lodge, and he 
was expected to take hold of each string at the top, 
and draw them gently through his hand. This was 
called shaking hands with the prophet, and was con- 
ddered assolenmly engaging to obey his injunctions, 
and accept his mission as nom the Supreme. All 
the Indians who touched the beans, had previously 
killed their dogs ; they gave up their medicine4)e|;8, 
[a charm,] and showed a disposition to comply -with 
all that should be required of them. 

We had already been for some time assembled in 
considerable numbers; much agitation and terror had 
prevailed among us, and now ramine began to be fek. 
The faces of men wore an aq)ect of unusual gloomi- 
ness ; the active became indolent, and the spirits of 
the bravest seemed to be subdued. I started to hunt 
with my dogs, which I had constantly refused to kill, 
or suffer to be killed. By their assistatice, I found 
and killed a bear. On returning home, I said to some 
of the Indians, *^ Has not the Great Spirit given us our 
dogs to aid us in procuring what is needful for the 
support of our life, and can you believe he wishes 
now to deprive us of their services P The prophet 
we are told, has forbid us to suffer our fire to be extin- 
guished in our lodges, and when we travel or hunt, 
he will not allow us to use a flint and steel, and we 
are told he requires that no man should give flre to 
another. Can it please the Great Spirit that we should 
lie in our hunting-camps without fire ; or is it more 
agreeable to him that we should make fire by ruU>inff 
together two sticks, than with a flint and a piece of 
Bteri^ But they woukl not listen to me, and these- 
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nons enthusiasm which prevuled among them so far 
affected me, that I threw away my flint and steel, laid 
aside my medicine-bag, and, in many particulars, 
<*ompUed with the new doc^nes ; but I would not 
kill my dogs. I soon learned to kindle a fire by rub- 
bing some diy cedar, which I was careful always to 
carry about me ; but the discontinuance of the use of 
flint and steel subjected many of the Indians to 
much inconvenience and suffering. The influence 
of the Shawnee prophet was very sensibly and pain- 
fully felt by the remotest Ojibbeways of whom I hiid 
any knowledge ; but it was not the common impres- 
sion among them, that his doctrines had any tenden- 
cy to unite them in the accompKshment of any hu- 
man purpose. For two or three years, drunkenness 
was much less frequent than formerly ; war was less 
thought o^ and the entire aspect of afl&irs amonip 
them was somewhat chanced by the influence of 
one man. But gradually the impression was obliter- 
ated ; medicine-bags, flints and steels were resumed, 
dogs were raised, and women and children were beat- 
en as before.** 

The following passage occurs in a subsequent part 
of Tanner's volume, referring to a date about two 
years later than the one just quoted. The writer evi- 
dently had but little suspicion of a connection between 
the second impostor and the first, and we have as lit- 
de doubt of it The Prophet renewed his labors in 
another fi>rm, is hat as the fi>rmer impression, to use 
Tanner's words, was ' obliterated.' The unpopular 
injunctions, only, were omitted in the second edition, 
while ail the^substantiai ones, it will be observed, were 
retained : — 

^ la the spring of the year, after we had assembled 
at the tiading-house at Pembinah^ the chiefs baik a 
great lodge, and called all the men together to receive 
some inmrmation oonceming the newly revealed will 
of the Great Spirit The messenger of this revela- 
tion, was Manito-o-geezhik, a. man of no great fiime, 
but well kaown to most of the Ojibbeways of that 
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country. He bad disappeared for about oney ar, 
and in that time, he pretended to have visited the 
abode of the Great Spirit, and to have listened to his 
instructions, though some of the traders inibnlied me^ 
be bad only been to St. Louis, on the Mississippi 

*<The Litde Clam took it upon him to ex{dain the 
object of the meeting. He then sung and prayed, 
and proceeded to detail the principal features of the 
revelation to Manito-o-geezhik. The Indians toere no 
more to go agumui (heir enemies ; they must no longer 
steal f d^iratuif or lie ; they must ntiiker he drunks nor 
eat ihetrfood, nor drink thdr broth when it was hot 
Feto qf the imundions of ManiUh<hgeezhik were trovb^ 
hsonhe, or d0cuU of observance^ like those of Ae iS^otr- 
nee prophet Many of the maxims and instructions 
communicated to the Indians, at this time, yrere of a 
kind to be permanently and induably useful to them ; 
and the ef^t of their influ^ice Tiras manifest for two 
or three yean, in the more orderfy conduct, and some<» 
what amended Condidon of the Indians.** 

Disafi^tton and indifierenc^ were not the only ob- 
stacles the Prophet and his brother were ^ obliged to 
•urmount. The ohiefe of most of the tribes were 
their resolute opponents. They were jealous or sue* 
picious of the new pretenders, ridiculed and reproach- 
ed them, and thwarted ihek exertions in every possi- 
Ue way. What was to be done with these persons ? 
EldcwBtBWa availed himself of a new department o€ 
that unfailing superstitkNti which had hitherto be- 
friended him ; and a charge of witchcrafl was broug^ 
up. His satellites and scouts being engaged in alldi- 
recdons in ascertaining who were, or were likely to 
be, his friends or his enemies, it was readily deter- 
mined, at head-quarters, who should be accused. 
Judge, jury and testimony were also provided with 
the same ease. He had already taken such means of 
gaining the implicit confidence of his votaries, that 
his own suggestions were considered the best possible 
evidence, and the most in&llil^ decisdon ; and the 
<q9dca of his followers becommg every day more keen, 
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U|>on his authority, there was no want of the most 
suitable convicts. 

When the excitement had grown to such a height 
as to ensure the success of his scheme, he went the 
length of declaring, that the Great Spirit had direcdy 
endowed him with the power of pointing cut, not 
only those who were in full possession of the diaboli- 
cal art, but those who were unpregnated with the 
least tincture of the diabolical disposition, — let them 
be old o^ young, male or female. This convenient 
arrangement proving perfectly satisfactory, he had 
only to speak the word,— or, as Hecke welder express- 
es it, even to nod, — and the pile was prepared for 
whomsoever he thought proper to devote. The In- 
dians universally have an extreme horror of a wizard 
or a witch, which no reputation, rank, age, or servi- 
ces, are sufficient to counteract; and of course, resist- 
ance or remonstrance on the part even of an accused 
chieftain, only went to exasperate and hasten the sure v 
destruction which awaited him. 

Among the sufferers were several noted Delaiyares, 
including the venerable Chief, Teteboxti, whose 
head had been bleached with more than eighty win- 
ters. On beinff brought to the place of execution, he 
was told that if he would confess his crime, and give 
up his medicine-ba^,* he would be pardoned. Upon 
this he * confessed,^and said his medicine-bag would 
be found under a certain stone which he described. 
The stone was examined, but nothing was found. 
Other places were named in succession, and search 
made to as little purpose. It therefore became evi- 
dent that he only wished to procrastinate. He was 
bound, and the fire about to be kindled, when a 
young man, more merciful than the rest, terminated 
his existence vrith the tomahawk. 

' * ' ■ ' 1.1 .11 

*Thi8 was supposed to contain tobacco, bones, and 
other simple matters necessary to the incantations 
of the sorcerers ; and when they were deprived of 
them, they were supposed to be incapable of finrthet 
mischief. ^ 2 
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Anodier of the aecufled was named Billt Pattcb- 
SON. He had resided many years with the whites^ 
and learned so much of the business of a gunnsmith, 
n to be enabled to repair the ^ns of the Indiana ; 
but neither his usefulness nor his irreproachable life 
eould save him. The same ofier was made to him 
which was made to Teteboxti. He boldly answered 
that he had nothing to confess, — that he was a chris- 
tian, and had no connexion with the devil. ^ You 
have," said he, *< intimidated one poor old man, but 
Tou cannot frighten me ; proceed, and you shall see 
bow a christian and a warrior can die f and, with a 
onatl hymn-book in his hand, he continued to sing 
and pray till his voice was stifled by the flames. 

Another eminent victim was the Wyandot Chief 
known by the English name of Ltathtr-IApSy whose 
Indian appellation, Shateyaronrah, appears among 
the signatures to Wayne's famous treaty of Green- 
ville. He was sixty-three years of age, bad sus- 
tained a most exemplary moral character, and was 
partioulariy attached' to the American cause, as op- 
posed to the English. The latter circumstance throws 
some light upon his fate. But whatever the accusa- 
tion or the evidence was, — and probably the one con- 
stituted the other, — orders were given to an influential 
chief,* of the same nation With the convict, in the 
Prophet's service, who, with four other Indians, im- 
mediately started off in quest of him. He was found 
at home, and notified of the sentence which had been 
passed upon him. He entreated, reasoned and prom- 
ised, but all in vain. The inexorable messengers of 
dea^ set about dig^ng his grave, by the side of his 
wigWBm. He now dressed himself vrith his finest 

• Tarhe, or The Crake, said to be the oldest Indian 
at thift time in the wefltera country. He lived at Upper 
Sandiiaky, about one hundred miles from the mouth of 
Detroit river, mud was principal chief of the Porcupine 
Wyandoto, who resided at that place. More will be seen 
oflumhereaAer. 
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war-dothe% ind, having refreshed himself wiA a has- 
ty meal of venison, knelt down on the brink of the 
grave. His executioner knelt with him, and offered 
up a praver to the Great Spirit in his behalf. This 
wos the last ceremony. The Indians withdrew a few 
paces^ and seated themselves around him on the 
ground. ^ The old Chie^" says the original deseriber 
of this horrid scene,* ^inclined fbrward, resting bis 
£ice upon his hand, his hand upon his knees. While 
thus seated, one of the young Indians came up, and 
struck him twice with the tomahawk. ,For some 
tin^ he lay senseless on the ground, the only re- 
maining evidence of life being a feint respiration^ 
The Indians aU stood around in solemn silence. 
Finding him to breathe longer than th^ expected, 
they cdled upon the whites (one or two of whom 
were spectators,) to take notice how hard he died ; 
pronounced him a wizard, — ^no good, — ^then struck 
nim a^n, and terminated his existence. The office 
of bunal was soon performed." We have pven these 
particulars, disagreeable astiiey are, to illustrate more 
dearly the astonisiiing influence of the Prophet, as 
weU as the means by which he obtained it The ex- 
ecutioners in this case were apparently sincere and 
conscientious men ; . and one of the party was a 
hMer of the victim. 

It is not to be presumed, that the Prophet was, in 
all these instances, without the assistance of hisbroth- 
tr, thou^ the latter was for the present acting his 
part chidly behind die curtain. But Tecumseh 
seems rather to have fevored a different system, if he 
did not oppose this ; and accordinj^ly we find that 
about the time when most of the Kickapoos joined 
the Indian Confederation, one of their leading men, a 
chieftain, opposed to tiie new-fengled doctrine and 
policy, was quiedy disabled Inr being reduced to a 
private-capacity. Again, an Indian scout, sent to the 

* A comspondent cited in the Hittory 0/ the htdioM 
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Prophet's encampmeotiin 1810^ bjr aa Amariean au- 
thorinr, to gain iDforoiatioii of bis designs^ reported 
that the same course had been taken among that pro- 
verbially warlike tribe, the Winnebagoes; and that 
one of their old chiefi had toM him, with tears in bk 
ey^ that the other village sachems were divesUd ^ 
their power^ and that every thing was managed by the 
warriors. A more audacious proposal, to murder all 
the principal chiefi of several tribes^ was covertly cir- 
culated at one thne. These were the men, it was 
said, who bad bartered the Indian territoiy away for 
a sobg, and had traitorously connived at the inroads 
and trespasses of the settlers. 

This suegestion bears maiks of the energy and 
courage ofTecumseh, as decidedlv as the witchcraft 
TOlicy does of the cunninff and incenuiw of the 
Prophet. There is an anecdote recorded of the for« 
mer, which would lead us to the same infiurence re- 
specting his character. 

Two or three years after the bloody transactioiia 
just detailed, which happened chiefly in 1807, Te- 
cumseb had a conference, (to be noticed more ftilly 
hereafter) with Governor Harrison of Indiana, at Vin- 
cennes. On that occasion, being charged with boa- 
tile designs against the Americans, he disclaimed 
them. A Potawatamie, called the Dead Chief, from 
being dea^ was present, but did not learn what pass- 
ed until the next day. He then came to the Gov- 
ernor, and asked him why he had not been called 
upon to confront Tecumseb, in relation to those char- 
ges. He said he riiould have been veiy willing to 
assert the truth in the presence of the brothers and 
their followers. This declaration being made in the 
presence of several Indians, soon came to the knowl- 
edge ofTecumseh, who gave directions to his broth- 
er, to have the Potawatamie killed on his return home. 
A friend of the latter informed him of his danser, 
but, no way alarmed, the intrepid Chief returned to 
hU family, who were encamped on the bank of the 
Wabash, opposite Vincennes^ and having put on bki 
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war-dress, and painted himself in the best style of a 
warrior, he seized his rifle, his tomahawk^ war-club, 
and scalping-knife, and thus equipped, paddled over 
ID his canoe to the camp of Tecumseh. The Gov- 
ernor's interpreter, Mr. Baron, was at that time in the 
lent of the latter. As soon as the Potawatamie came 
near it, he upbraided Tecumseh for having given the 
order to assassinate him, as cowardly, and unworthy 
of a warrior; "but here I am now,* said he, "come 
and kill me." Tecumseh made no answer. "You 
and your men," he added, " can kill the white people's 
hogs, and call them bears, but you dare not face a 
warrior." Tecumseh still remaining silent, he heap- 
ed upon him every insult that could provoke him to 
fight He reproached him with being the slave of 
the ' red-coats,' (the British,) and finally applied to him 
a term of reproach which can never be forgotten by 
an Indian. During the whole time, Tecumseh seem- 
ed npt in the least to regard him, but continued to 
converse with Mr. Baron, Wearied, at length, with his 
useless efforts to draw out his adversary, he ^ve the 
war-whoop of defiance, and paddled off in his canoe. 
There is reason, adds our authority, to believe that the 
order of Tecumseh was obeyed. The Dead Chitf 
wa$ no more seen at Fincennes.* 

* Dawion't Memoin of Harrison. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Hntory of Tecumieh and the Prophet contidiied — The 
latter encamps at Tippecanoe~SendB a message to 
GoTernor Harrison — Visits him at Vincennes — In- 
crease of his forces — ^Attention of the General Got- 
ernment aroused — Teonmseh visits the GoTemor— 
His speech, and journey southward — Battle of Tippe- 
canoe, November, 1811 — Consequences of it — Induui 
Council at Mississiniway — Council at Maiden — 
Speeches and Anecdotes of the Crane^ Walk-in-ths 
Water, Round-Head, and other Chie£i — Se<|^uel of 
the history of the two brothers — Final exertions of 
Tecumseh— His death— The death of the Prophet. 

To resume our narrative ;— such reports came to 
die ears of Govemor Harrison, during the year 1807, 
respecting the movements of the Indians, and espe- 
ciahy those of the Prophet in pursuit of his victims^ 
that he thought proper to send a 'speech' to the Sba- 
wanese ehiera, couoned in very severe tenns. Most of 
those addressed being absent, the necessity of reply- 
ing devolved on the rrophei, and he requested the 
messenger to indite for bun the fbUoveing addi^ass : 

<* Father! 

" I am venr sorry that you listen to the advice of 
bad birds. You nave impeached me with having 
correspondence with the British ; and with caUing 
and sending for the Indians from the most distant 
parts of the country, "to listen to a fi>ol that speaks 
not the words of the Great Spuit, but the words of 
the deviL" Father ! these impeachments I deny, and 
■ay they are not true. I never bad a word vnth the 
British, and I never sent for any Indians. They 
came here themselvesi to listen and bear the words df 
tfie Gieat Spirit. 
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** Father t I widi you would not listen any more to 
the T(Hce of bad birds ; and you may rest assured that 
it ia the least of our idea to make disturbance, and we 
wiU r^er try to stop such proceedings than encour- 
age them." 

The year 1808 opened with immense numbers of 
Indians from the lakes crowding round the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Wayne. Their attendance on. the 
Prophet, the year previous, had induced them to neg- 
lect raising com, and they now found themselves m 
a state of starvation. It was considered necessary by 
the Grovemor, to supply them with food, lest hun- 
ger might drive them to extremities, and to ma- 
rauding upon the frontier settlers of the United 
States ; and he therefore sent orders to the Agent at 
Fort Wayne to allow them provisions from the public 
stxH'es. 

In May or June of the season just mentioned, the 
, Prophet selected, for his future and permanent resi- 
dence, a spot on the uj^r part of the Wabash, which 
was called Tippecanoe. He removed thither, and his 
motley forces moved after hioL These now consist- 
ed of some thirty or forty Shawanees, with about 
one hundred Potawatamies, Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Winnebagoes. The manoeuvre met with no little 
opposition. Some of the Miamies, and Delawaresin 
particular, had been determined to prevent it, and 
they sent a deputation of chie& to effect that purpose ; 
but the Prophet would not even see them, and Te- 
cumseh, who encountered them on the way, gave 
them such a reception as at once altered their dispo- 
sition to advance any farther in the business. 

In July the Prophet sent a pacific message to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, complaining bitteriy of the manner m 
which he had been misrepresented, and proposing to 
viffit the Governor in person. He fulfilled this prom- 
ise during the next month, and spent a formight at 
Vincennesu Long conferences and conversations en- 
•uody bat it could not be ascertained that his politics 
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were particularly British. Hia denial of bia being 
under any such influence, waa atrong and apparentlx 
candid. He aaid that hia aole object was to reckum 
the Indiana from the bad habiti which they had con- 
tracted, and to cause them to live in peace and fiiend- 
ship with oil mankind, and that he was particularly 
appointed to that office by the Great Spirit He ^^ 
fluently, in presence of the Governor, harangued hia 
followers, and his constant theme was the eviS arising 
from war and frY>m the immoderate use of ardent 
spirits. His farewell speech exhibits the view of his 
system which he chose to promulgate at ^^ncemiea: 

"Father! 

**It is three years since I fiist began with that qrs- 
tem of religion which I now practice. The wmte 

rM>ple and some of the Indians were against me ; but 
had no other intention but to introduce among the 
Indians those good principles of religion which the 
white people profess. I was spoken fiidly of by the 
white people, who reproached me with misleading 
the Indians ; but I defy them to say that I did any 
thing amiss. 

" Father ! — ^I was told that you intended to hang me. 
When I beard this, I intended to remember it, and 
tell my fether, when I went to see him, and relate to 
him the truth. 

*< 1 heard, when I settled on the Wabash, that my 
father, the Governor, had declared that all the land 
between Vincennes and Fort Wayne was the fnioper* 
ty of the^ Seventeen Fires. 

^ I also heard that you wanted to know, my father, 
whether I was Qod or man ; and that you said, if I 
vnis the former, I should not steal horses. I beard 
this from Mr. Wells, but I believe it originated vrith 
himself. 

" The Great Spirit told me to tell tiie Vidians, that 
he had made them and made the world'-thatbe had 
placed them on it to do good, and not evil 
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**I told all the red-skins that the way ther were in 
«ra8 not godd, and that they oaght to abandon it. I 
Mud that we ouji^t to consider ounelvee as one man, 
but to live agreeable to our seyeral customs^ the red 
people after their mode, and the white people af- 
ter theirs. Particulariy that they should not drink 
whiskey — ^that it was not made for them, but the white 
people, who alone know how to use itn-that it is 
the cause of all the misehiefii which the Indians suf- 
fer; and that they must always follow the directions 
of the Great Spin^ and we must listen to him, as|t 
was he that has made us. 

<< Brothers r— Listen to nothjbg that is bad. fio 
not take up the tomahawk, should it be offered by the 
British, or by the Long-Knives. Do not meddle with 
any thin^ that does not belong to you, but mind your 
own busmesB, and cultivate the ground, that your wo- 
men and your children may have enough to live on. 
I now inform you that it is our intention to live in 
peace with our father and his people forever. 

*^My fiither ! — I have informed you what we mean 
to do, and I call the Great SfMiit to wimess the truth 
of my declaration. The religion which I have es- 
tablished for the last three yearB^has been attended 
to by the diflferent tribes of Indians in this pert of the 
world. Those Indians were once different people ; 
they are now but one ; they are all determmed to 
practice what I have communicated to them,diat has 
c(»ne immediately from the Great Spirit through 
me. 

" Brother ! — I speak to you as a warrior. You ore 
one. But let us lay aside this character, and atiend 
to the care of our children, that they may live in 
comfort and peace. We desire that you will join us 
for the preservation of both red and white people. 
Formeny, when we lived in ignorance, we were fool- 
ish; but -now, since we Usten to the voice of tbe 
Great Spirit, we are happgr. 

" 1 have listened to what you have said to us, Yoti 
have promised to assist us. I now regiieit you, in 

II -S 
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behalfofaUtheredpeople, touse your exeitbnsto 
prevent the sale of liquor to us. We ixe all weft 
pleased to hear you say that ^oo will endeavor to pro- 
mote our happiaess. We give you eveiy assurance 
that Pre will follow the dictates ^the Great Spirit 

**We are all well pleasi^ with tht attention that 
you have showed us ; also whh the good intentions 
of our father, the President If you give us a few. ar- 
ticles, such as needles^ flints, hoes, powder, and oth- 
er things, we shall be able to take the anunals that 
afibrd us meat with powder and balL" 

After this afiair, nothing material occurred till the 
latter part of April, 1810, when the Govenior received 
information that the Prophet was again exciting 
the Indians to hostiHties. against the United States. 
A trader, of undoubted veracity, who h^d been 
for some time at the residence of the impos- 
tor, assured him, (the Governor,) that the Proph- 
et had at least a thousand souls under his control- 
perhaps froni three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
men— principally composed of Kickapoos and Winne- 
bagoes, but with a considerable number of Potawata- 
mies and Shawanees, and a few Chippewas and Ot- 
tawas. About the middle of May, rumor magnified 
this force to six or eight hundred warriors, and the 
combination was said to ^ctend to all the tribes be- 
tween Illinois river and Lake Michigan, — the Wyan- 
dots, and the Sacs and Foxes being among the num- 
ber. Still, nothing could be distinctly i»t)ved against 
the Prophet Governor Harrison sent for the leading 
member of* the Shaker society, who resided about 
twenty miles from Vincennes, and endeavored to pre- 
vail on him to take a speech to the Prophet, who af> 
fected to follow the Shaker principles in eveiy thing 
but the vow of celibacy ; and this leader of the Sha- 
kers had no hesitation in asserting that the Shawa- 
ne was under the same divine inspiraticm that he 
himself was, although, for reasons crowing out of bis 
situation as a savage, he and his immediate fol- 
kjwers were permitted to cohabit with tbmr women. 
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But this was not the general feeling* Much alarm 
existed on the frontiers, especially as some lawless 
acta had been committed by individuals nominally 
under the Prophet's management. The Govenimr 
made active preparations for open hostilities ; and the 
attention of the General Government itself had at 
length become so much aroused, that an order from the 
President to m^ke prisoners of both Tecumseh and 
his brother, was suspended only that a last effort 
might be more advantageously made for a compro- 
mise with the disaffected tribes. Early in 1811, the 
Indian force mustered at Tippecanoe was larger than 
Governor Harrison himself could easily collect; and 
the body-guard of Tecumseh, on the visit which he 
paid the iformer at Vincennes^ in July of this season, 
consisted of more than three hundred men. 
' This meeting took place ostensiUy in consequence 
of a speech which the Governor had sent to the t»roth- 
ers at their encampment on the Wabash, in June. 
He had taken that occasion to repeat his former com- 
plaints of the insults and injuries he supposed to have 
been offered to American citizens 1^ Indians under 
their inlSuence ; to inform them that he had heard of 
their recent attempts to hasten hostilities between the 
Union and various Indian tribes ; and, finally, to re- 
mind them, in strong terms, of the consequences o£ 
persisting in such conduct. <* Brothers ! " — was one 
of the expressions in this address, — lam myself of the 
Long-Knife fire. As soon as they hear my vdce, you 
will see them pouiiog forth their swarms of hunting- 
shirt men, as numerous as the mosquitoes on the 
shores of the Wabash. Brothers ! take care of theur 
stings." Tecumseh promptly replied to this commu- 
nication, by promising to visit the Grovemmr in pre- 
cisely eighteen daj^s, for the purpose of * washing 
away all these bad stories.' 

Some delay occurred ; but upon Saturday, the 27th 
of July, he made his appearance at Vincennes, with 
his three hundred followers. As neither the Ooveni- 
or nor the inhabitants gsoerally were desiiouB of pro- 
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longing his enfinndnment, it was proposed to com 
mence the negotiadotw on Moad^ ; but this he de- 
clhied doing, and it was kte on Tuesday before he 
made his q>pearahoe at the aibor prepared for the 
oecasion. Nor did he then come, without taking the 
precaution to ascertain previously, whether the Gov- 
ernor was to be attended by armed men at tlie coun- 
cil, — if so, he should adopt the same, etiquette. Be- 
ing left to his own opdon, and ^ven to understand 
that his example would be imitated, he came with a 
guard of nearfy two hundred men, some armed with 
bows and arrows, and othem with knives, tomahawks 
and war*club8. The GU>Temor, on tiie other hand, 
was attended by a foU troop of dragoons, dismounted, 
^Kod completdy furnished with firearms; andhehad 
taken care, on Tecumseh's first arrival, to secure the , 
town, by stadaniiig two foot companies and a detach- 
ment or cavahy in the oulskilts. He placed himself 
in front of his dragoons; Tecomseh stood at the head 
of his lawny band, and the conference cominenc- 
ed with a speech on the part of the Governor. This 
was briefly repHed to ; but a heavy rain coming on, 
natters remamed in jfafu mio, until the next d«y» 
when Tecumaeh made a long and ingenious har- 
angue, both expaeoDg and justifying his own sdiemes 
much more openly &an he had ever doi^e before. 

Respeedng the demand which the Ciovemorhad 
made, that two Potawatamie murderers ahouid be 
civen up to pmiieftmient, who were stated to be rea- 
dent at Tippecanoe, he in the first place denied Ihat 
they were mere ; and then went on very detiberaiefy 
to show, that he could not. deliver them up if they 
toere there. ^It was not right," he said, *^ to punish 
those people. Thev ought to be ftrgiven, at tMtt as 
ihim i/ho nmd rtceim murdered his peopU in the UU- 
noia. The whites should :^o w his own example of 
forgiveness ; he bad forgiven the Ottawas and the Os- 
fges. Finally, he desired that matters might remain 
^^eu- present situation, and especially that Dfo set* 
tiementB shouU he attempted upon the lands reeently 
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purchased of eertaip tribes, u&ti^ he should return 
from a visit amoDS the Southern Indians. Then he 
would go to Wa^iington, and settle all difficulties 
with the President ; and meanwhile, as the neighbor- 
ing tribes were wholly under his direotion, he would 
despatch messengers in every quarter to prevent fur- 
ther mischief." He concluded with offering the Gov- 
ernor a quantity of wampum, as a full atonement for 
the murders before mentioned. The latter made an 
indignant rejoinder ; the meeting was broken up ; and 
Tecumseh, attended by a few followers, soon after- 
wards commenced his journey down the Wabash 
for the Southward. 

Such was his last appearance previous to the 
war. The popular excitement had now become 
greater tban ever. Numerous meetings were held, 
and representations forwarded to the F^eral Execu- 
tive. But before these documents could reach their 
destination, authority had been given to Governor 
Harrison to commence offensive operations at discre- 
tion, and forces, in Addition to those within his terri- 
torial jurisdiction, were placed at his disposal. '' The 
Banditti under the Prophet," wrote the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Eustis, in a communication of July SOth, 
^ are to be attacked and vanquished, provided such a 
measure shall be rendered absolutely necessary." 

It is not our purpose to detail the subsequent mea- 
sures of Governor Harrison, which terminated in the 
celebrated battle of Tippecanoe ; and much less, to 
antate the question heretofore .so in veterately contest- 
ed, respecting the general propriety of the offensive 
operations \ie commenced, or his particular system 
or success in conducting them. The battle took 

Elace on the 7th of November, 1811 ; the Governor 
aving previously sent Indian messengers to demand 
of the various tribes in the Prophet's encampment, 
that they should all return to their respective territo- 
ries ; that the stolen houses in their and his posses- 
sion, should be given up ; and that all murderers, then 
iheltered at Tippecanoe, should be delivered over to 
S2 
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jiHtioe. The firat memengem, about the last of Sep 
tember, had the effect of brinnng out a friendly dep- 
utation from the Prophet, Rill of professions of 
peace. But fresh outrages were committed by his 
followers about the same time; and, when sundry 
head-men of the Delaware tribe undertook, in Octo- 
ber, to go upon a, second mission, they are said to 
have been abniptly met by a counter deputation from 
the Prophet, requiring a categorical answer to the 
question, * whettier they would or would not join Jam 
^^nst the United States?' The Delawares, never- 
theless, went on, and having visited the Prophet's 
camp, returned to Grovemor Harrison, now on his 
march, with the report of their hatine been ill treat- 
ed, hisulted, and finally dismissed wim contemptuous 
remarks upon themselves and the Grovemor. Twen- 
dr-four Miamies next volunteered to go upon this 
thankless business. They seem td have been better 
entertained, for the good reason, that they decided 
upon raising the tomahawk against their employer. 
At all events, these serviceable diplomatists spared 
themselves the pains of returning. 

Tbe particulars of the battle are well known. The 
Governor having entered into the heart of the teitito- 

Sr occupyed by the Prophet, — ^but claimed by the 
nited States, as being purchased of those tribes who 
had the least-disputed claim to it, — he encamped, on 
the night of the 6th, in the vicinity of the Prophet's 
force ; and a suspension of hostilities was agreed up- 
on between the two parties, until a conference cocAd 
take place on the ensuing day. Whether, as the 
Prophet affirmed on this occasion by his messenffen^ 
he had sent a pacific proposal to the Governor, which 
accidenttillv fiiiled to reach him ; or whether he was 
now actually * desirous of avoiding hostilities if possi- 
ble,' but felt himself compelled to commence them, 
need not be discussed. His forces, supposed to num- 
ber from five hundred to eight hunared warriors, 
made a violent attack on the American army, early 
on the morning of tbe 7th; and one of the most des- 
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.pefate stninles ensued, of wjbidi we have way re- 
cord in thehistoiy of Iiidi«n warfare. The enemy 
was at length repulsed, leaving thiity<«ight wairiora 
dead on the field. The Ameneams lost about fifty 
killed, and about twice that number wounded. The 
Prophet's town was rifled, and the army commenced 
its return to Vincennes. 

Tecumseb, who was absent in4ien the battle took 
place, returned soon afterwards from the South, and, 
without doubt, was exceedingly surprised and morti- 
fied by the conduct of the Prophet. From this time, 
while the latter lost much of his infiueoce, the for- 
nix took a more independent and open part. It can- 
not be poatlvely decided whether he had preriously 
maintained a special UBderstfinding with the British ; 
but his subsequentcourse admits of little controversy. 

He proposed to Goremor Hurison, to make the 
contemplated journey to Washington; but, as the 
Governor expressed a determination that he could 
not go in the capacity which he deemed suitable to 
ids standing, the idea was abandoned. Thenceforth,, 
whatever his intentions had been, he determined up- 
on the necesfflty of fighting; and it naturally follow- 
ed, whatever had been his dispofition tovrards the 
British authorities,— theim towards him vt«s sufficient- 
^ plain, — tliat he shoiidd no longer hedtate to avail 
himself of every iair opportunity of cooperation. 

Q^ it was Jieoessary to preserve appearances tmtil 
DMitliers wene ready for ffisclosure : and, of course, 
-—such were the consequences of the recent defeat, 
and aucfa the dispoation of many vacillating or op- 
poshig tribes, — there was an extremely difficiHt part 
to be acted. Some of the speeches made at a grand 
coimcil of twelve tribes, held in May, 1812, at Missis- 
flkmiway, wniH throw light npon the subject The 
Wyandots began — a biro uBivers&Uy regarded as the 
head of the great Indian fan^Hy : 

«« Younger brothen r— said Ae speaker—^ You that 
leside on the Wabash^ listen to what we say; and in 
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(Mrder that you may diatiiictly bear and dearf y onder* 
stand our wordt, we now open your ears and place 
vour hearts in the same position they were placed in 
by Uie Great Spirit when he created you. 

<* Younfer brothers ! — ^We are sorry to see your path 
filled with thorns and briars, and your land covered 
with blood. Our love for you has caused us to come 
and clean your paths and wipe the blood off your 
land, and take the weapons that have spilled thii 
blood from you, and put them where you can never 
reach them again. 

^ Youncer brothers ! — ^This is done by. the united 
voice of aS your elder brothers, that you now see pres- 
ent who are determined not to be disobeyed. This 
determination of your elder Uothers, to put an endre 
■top to the efilision of blood, has met with the appro- 
bation of our fiithera, the British, who have advised 
all the red people to be quiet and not meddle in quar-* 
rels that may take place between the white people." 

Tecumseh, who fimnd himself in a small minority 
on this occasion, replied thus : 

^ EUder brothers ! — We have listened with attention 
to what you have said to us. We thank the Great 
Spirit for inclining your hearts to pity us ; we now 
pity ourselves ; our hearts are good ; they never wera 
bad. Governor Harrison made war on my pecmle in 
my absence: it was the Great Spirit's will he sboidd 
do so. We hope it will please Him that the v^te 
people may let us live in peace. We will not distoifo 
them ; neither have we done it, except when th^ 
come to our village with the intention of destroying 
us. We are happy to state to our brothers present, 
that the unfortunate transaction that took place be* 
tween the white people and a few of our young men 
at our village, has been setded between us and Gov- 
ernor Harrison ; and I wiU further state, that had I been 
at home, there woukl have been no bkMd shed atthat 
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* We are sony to fiod that thesame respect baa opt 
been paid to the agreement between us and Governor 
Harrison, by our brothers, the Potawatanues. How- 
ever, we are not accountable for the conduct of those 
over whom we have no control Let the chiefi of 
that nation exert themselves, and cause their warriors 
to behave themselves, as we have done and will con- 
tinue to do with ours. 

^ Should the bad acts of our brothers, the Pota- 
wataimefi^ draw on us the iU will of our white broth- 
ers — and they should come again and make an un{ux>- 
Toked attack oti us at our vulage — ^we will die like 
men — but we will never strike me first blow." 

The Potawatamies could not overlook such an at- 
taek, and th^ i^ieaker noticed it in terms which re- 
fleeted severely on the 'pretended Prophet,' who was 
said to have caused all the difficulty among the«r 
young men. He added,— ^ We have no control over 
4iese few vagabonds, and consider them not belong- 
ing to our nation ; and will be thankful to any people 
that will put chem to death, wherever they are fi>und« 
As they are bad people, andbave learnt to be sofiom 
the pretended PjN>phet, and as ho has been the cause 
(^setting those people en our white brothem^ we hope 
be wiU be active in reconciliitf them. AevreaUbear 
him sav, his heart is inclined fi>r peoee,wehope we 
a»ay au see this declaration supported by his futmoe 
eoaduet, and that all our women and cbildffen may 
li^ down to sleep widioitt fear." 

Teeumseh then addressed the council onee naor^: 

^It is true we have e nd e avored to give -all our 
brothers good advice; and if thev have not listened 
to it, we are sorry for it We defy a living creature 
to say we ever advised any one, directly or indirectly, 
to make war on our white brotbers. It has constant- 
ly been our misfortune to have our views misrepre- 
sented to our white brethien. This has been done by 
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Eretended chieft of the Potawatamies and dthera, tbaf 
ave been in the habit of selling land to the white 
people that did not belong to them." 

Here he was called to order by the Delawares. 
"We have not met," said they, **to listen to such 
words. The red people have been killine the whites. 
The just resentment of the latter is raised against die 
former. Our white brethren are on their feet, with 
their guns in their hands. There is no time to tell 
each other, you have done this, and you have done 
that. If there was, we would tell the Prophet that 
both red and white people had felx the bad effects ef 
his counsels. Let us all join our hearts and hands 
together, and proclaim peace' through the land of the 
red people. Let us make our voices* be heard and 
respected, and rely on the justice of our white breth- 
ren." 

The Miamies and Kickapoos afterwards expressed 
themselves much to the same effect, and the conftr- 
euce then closed. 

The most distinguished chieft opposed to the two 
broilers, were the Crane, his Counsellor Bktween- 
THE-Loes, the Potawatamie Winsmack,* and the 
leader and orator of the Wyandoti on the Americaii 
side of the river Detroit, Walk-iw-thb-Watee. The 
latter was afterwards forced by circumstances to fight 
with the British, but at this time he and the Crane 
were particularlv active in persuading various tribes 
to < sit stiy ' while their two Fathers sboukl fight out 
the war, — which was their own bumness, — in their 
own way. The British at length took measures to 
counteract their influence. A council was convened 

* A warochief of tome distinction. He repeatedly vis- 
ited Washington after the war, and some characteristio 
anecdotes — which, however, will hardly bear repetition- 
are recorded of him. He was always opeoly friendly to 
Uie Americans, and though accused or fighting for the 
Prophet at Tippecanoe, by no means convicted of that 
abberration. Ke died m the summer of 18^. 
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at Maiden, at which EUiot, the Indian . Agent, and 
the British pommanding Officer were present. 

The former demanded of the Wyandots whether 
they had advised the other tribes to remain neutraL 
Ta thi^ Walk-in-the- water answered: "We have, 
and we believe it best for us, and for our brediren. 
We have no wish to be involved in a war with our 
fiither, the Long-Knife, for we know by experience 
that we have nothing to gain by it, and we bes our 
fiither, the British, not to force us to war. We re- 
member, in the former war between our fiithers, the 
British and the Lone-Knife, we were both defeated, 
and we the red men lost our country ; and you, our 
fioher, ihe British, made peace with the Long- Knife, 
without our knowledge, and you gave our country to 
bim. You still said to us, < my children, you must 
fight for your country, for the iJoug-Knife will take it 
fi*om you.' We did as you advised us, and we were 
defeated with the loss of our best chiefs and warriors, 
and of our land. And we still remember your con- 
duct towards us, when we were defeated at the foot 
of the rapids of the MiamL We sought safety for 
our wounded in your fort. But what was your con- 
duct? You closed your gates against us, and we 
had to retreat the best way we could. And then we 
made peace with the Americans, and have enjoyed 
peace with them ever since. And now ySu wish us, 
your red children, again to take up the hatchet against 
our &ther, the Long-Knife. We say again, we do 
not wish to have any thing to do with the war. Fi^ht 
vour own battles, but let us, your red children, enjoy 
peace." 

Elliot here interrupted the i^beaker, and said: 
**That is American talk, and I shall hear no more of 
iL If you do not stop, I will direct my soldiers- to 
take you and the chiefi, and keep you prisoners, and 
will consider vou as our enemies." Walk-in-the^ 
water then took his seat, to consult the other chiefi; 
and Rouim-HxAn, who had openly espoused the 
British interest, and who vmh the chief of the imaU 
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party of WyAtidofii living in Canada, itnmediateljr 
rose and said : ^ Father ! Men to your children. You 
say that the talk just delivered by my friend Walk- 
in-the-water, is American talk, and that you cannot 
hear any more of it ; and, if persisted in, you will take 
the cfaiefi prisoners, and treat them as enemies. Now 
hear me. I am a chie^ and am acknowledged to be 
such. I ^peak the sentiments of the chiem of the 
tribes, assembled round your council^fire. I now 
come forward, and take hold of your war-hatchet^ 
and will assist you to fight against the Americans ! " 

He was fbllowed by Tecumsefa and the Prophet^ 
and by two Wyandot chiefs, Worbow and Split- 
Loe; but Walk-m-the- water and his associates still 
decline4 the invitation. Elliot then made some 
menacing observations, which induced them to leave 
the council-house, recross the river to Brownstown, 
and communicate the result to the Crane, who was 
there with his attendants. The latter immediately 
returned home to Sandusky. The Brownstown Wy- 
andots sent a deputation to the American General at 
Detroit, headed by Walk4n-the-water, to represent 
their exposed state, and request protection, for some 
unknown reason it was not granted, and these In- 
dians were a few days afterwards talien into custody 
by a large British and Indian detachment, attended, if 
not commanded, by Tecumseh and Round-Head. 

The sequel of these proceedings is too chaneterii- 
tic of several of the individuals we have named, to be 
omitted in a connection which allows nnd requires so 
much collateral Ii|^t 

Some eight or ten months after the forced acces 
sion to the British just mentioned, the Crane proposed 
to General Harrison, vi^o was then encamped with 
his army at Seneca, that a formal embassy should be 
sent by the Wyandots, to their brediren in the British 
camp, and to all the Indians who adhered to the Brit- 
ish cause, advising them to consult their true interest 
and retire to their own country. The proposition 
wasapiwoved by General HanwoD| and th# Ctnm 
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was requested to take such measures as appeared 
most proper to give it effect 

Between-tbe-logs was appointed the ambassador, 
and a small escort of eight warriors, commanded by 
SKOOTASH,the principal war-chief of the nation, was 
selected to accompany him. Two speeches were 
sent by the Crane, one to be delivered privately to his 
own people, and the other puUicly to the British In- 
dians. 

The Wyandot embassy arrived at Bh>wnstown in 
safety, and the following morning a general council 
assembled to hear the message from their uncle. 
Tho multitude wasprodi^us^ and Elliot and M'Kee, 
liie Britieli agents, were present We have been told 
that Between-die-logs arose in the midst of this host 
of enemies, and delivered with unshaken firmness 
Ae following speech firom the Crane, which had been 
entrusted to him : 

** Brotheri ! — the red men, who are engajged in fight- 
ing for the Bridsh king*— listen ! ThMi words are 
from me, Tarhife, and they are also the v?ords of the 
WyandotB, Dela wares, Shawanees, and Saiecas. 

^ Our American fiither has raised his war-pole, and 
collected a large army of his warriors. They will 
soon march to attack the British. He does not wish 
to destroy his red children, their wives, and families. 
He wishes you to separate yourselves from the Brit^ 
tsh, and bury the hatchet you have rais^. He will 
be merciful to you. You can then return to your 
own lands, and hunt the game, as you formeriy did. 
I request you to connder your situation, and act wise- 
ly in this important matter ; and not wantonly de- 
stroy your own people. Brotheis! whoever feels 
disposed to accept this advice, will come forward and 
take hold of this belt of wampum, which I have in 
my hand and ofifer to you. I hope you will not re- 
Aise to aoo^ it in presence of your British father, 
for you are independent of him. Brothers ! we hare 
«kme, and w« hope you will decide wisely.^ 

n.— T 
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Not a hand moved to accept the affend. pledge of 
peace. The spell was too potent to be broken hr 
eharms like these ; but Round'Head arose and ad- 
dressed the embassy : 

"Brothersl — the Wyandots from the AmerieaiiA-^ 
we have heard your talk, and will not listen to it. We 
vrill not forsake the staadard of our British fttther, nor 
lay down the hatchet we have raised. I speak the 
sentiments of all now present, and I charge you, that 
you faitlifully deliver our talk to the American com^ 
mander, and tell him it is our wish he would send 
more men against us ; for aU that has passed between 
us 1 do not call fighting. We are not satisfied with 
the number of men he sends to contend against us* 
We want to fight in good earnest*" 

Elliot then spoke. " My children ! — ^As you now 
see that my children here are determined not to for- 
sake the cause of their British father, I wish you to 
carry a mesftige back with you. Tell my wi^ your 
American father, that I want her to cook the provi- 
sions for me and my red children, more faithfully than 
^e has done. She has not done her duty. And if 
die receives this as an insult, and feels disposed to 
fight, tell h«r to bring more men than she ever 
brouffht before, as our former skirmishes I do not 
call fighting. If she wishes to fight with me and my 
children, she must not burrow in the earth like a 
ground'bog, where she is inaccessible. She must 
come out and fight lairiy." 

To this, Between-the-logs replied. ** Brothers S-4 
am directed by mv American nther to inform you, 
that if you reject the advice given you, he will msich 
here with a large army, and if he i^ould find any of 
the red people opposing him in his passage through 
^ country, he will trample Ihem under his feet 
You cannot stand before him. 

•* And now for myseli^ I earnestly intreat you t9 
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connder the good talk I have brought, and listen to it 
Why would you devote yourselves, your women, and 
your children, to destruction ? Let me tell you, if 
you should defeat the American army this lime, you 
nave not done. Another will jcome on, and if you 
defeat that, still another will appear that you cannot 
\^thstand ; one that will come like the waves of the 
great water, and overwhelm you, and sweep you 
mm the face of the earth. If you doubt the account 
I give of the force of the Ameiicans, yon can send 
some of your people in whom you have confidence, 
to examine their army and navy. They shall be per- 
mitted to return in safety. The truth is, your Mdi^ 
ftther teHs you lies, and deceives you. He boasts of 
the few^victories he gains, but he never tells you of 
his defeats, of his armies being slaughtered, and his 
vessels taken on the big water. He keeps all these 
things to himself. * 

** And now, fiither, let me address a few words to 
you. Your request shall be granted. I will bear 
your message to my American rather. It is true none 
of your children appear willing to forsake your stan- 
dard, and it will be the worse for them. You com- 
pare the Americans to ground-hogs, and complain of 
their mode of fighting. I must confess that a ground- 
hog is a very difilcult animal to contend with. He 
has such sharp teeth, sueh an inflexible temper, and 
such an unconquerable spirit, that he is truly a dan- 
gerous enemy, especially when he is in his own hole. 
But, father, let me tell you, you can have your widi. 
Befbre many days, you will see the ground-hog fioat- 
inr on yonder lake, paddling his canoe towards your 
hole ;' and then, fiitber, you wUI have an opportunity 
of attackuig jrour formidable enemy in any way you 
may think best." 

This speecff terminated the proceedings of the 
council All the Indians, except the Wyandots, dis- 
pen»d, and they s^retly assembled to hear the mes- 
nge sent to them by their own chie£ 
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The WyandotB were directed to quit Skonb* im- 
mediately. They were said to be liais and deceiTera, 
and that thev had always deceived the Indians. And 
&ct8, in evidence of this, were quoted. The biulding 
of Fort Miami was particulariy referred to. It was 
said to be erected as a refuge for the Indians, but 
when they were overpowered by Wayne, the gates 
were shut a^nst them.t The comparative strength * 
of General Harrison's army and of the British forcee^ 
was conceited from them, and they were in a very 
dangerous condition. 

This message was fidthfully delivered to the Wy- 
andotB, and produced its full effect upon them. They 
requested Between-the-logs to inform the Crane, that 
they were iti fact prisoners, but that they had taken 
firm hold of his belt of wampum, and would not fire 
another gun. They promised, that on the advance 
of the American army, they would quit the British 
troops, as soon as it was safe to take that decisive 
measure. And such in fiict was the result. When 
Proctor left the country, his Wyandot allies abandon- 
ed him, a few miles from the mouth of the river 
Tranche, and retired into the forest Thence thej 
sent a message to General Harrison, imploring his 
merey4 

Tecumseh and EUwatawa were seen for the last 
time previous to tl^ir joining the British, at Fort 
Wayne. The former passed that way to the Maiden 
council, and he then explicitly stated to the Com- 
mander of the station, that be was going ^ to receive 
from the British twelve horse-loads of ammunition 
fi>r the use of his people at Tippecanoe." The 
visit of the Prophet, which took place immediately 

* The Britisky in the Huron dialect. 

t The Crane was wounded in this action, and the loss 
fell heavily upon the Wyandots. t 

t We have ^ven our account of the Maiden Council 
on the authority of Governor Cass, whose sources of 
V*"*'^*ion may be learned from his able essay on the 
l^UeWaronthe Frontiers. See N. A. Rev. Vol. XXIX. 
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after, is referred to in ^e following communication 
&om the Commander to an American authority : 

« On the 18th [July, 1812,] the Prophet arrived at 
tliis place, with neariy one hundred Winiiebagoes and 
Kickapoos, who have ever mnce been amusing the 
Indian agent at this place with professions of friend- 
ship, and it is now evident that he has completely 
duped the agent, who had suffered him to take the 
lead in all his councils with the Indians, giving him 
ammunition, &c. to support his followers until they 
can receive a supply from Tecufnseh. 

*<On the 19th instant an express arrived in the 
Prophet's camp from Tecumseh. In order that it 
shoukl make the better speed, the eiq^ress stole a 
horse from some of the inhabitants of the river Rai- 
sin, and rode night and day. The horse gave out with* 
in twenty miles of this place. This messenger ivas 
directed by Tecumseh to tell the Prophet to unite the 
Indians immediately, and send their women and chil- 
dren towards the Mississippi, while the warrioni 
should strike a heavy blow at the inhabitants of Vin- 
cennes;*and he, Tecumseh, if he lived, would join 
him in the country of the Winnebagoes. 

''The Prophet found na difficulty in keeping this 
information to himself and one or two of his confiden- 
tial followers, and formine a story to suit the palate of 
the agent here ; and, on the 20th instant, he despatch- 
ed two confidendal Kidcapoos to efiect the objects 
Tecumseh had in view. In order that these two In- 
dians might make the better speed, they stole my two 
riding-horses, and have gone to the westward at the 
rate of one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, at 
least To keep the agent blmd to his movement^ 
the prophet went early in the morning yesterday, and 
told the agent that two of his had young men were 
misBin^ and that he feared they had stole some hor- 
ses. The agent found no dimculty in swallowmg 
the bait cfSmd him, and applauded tha Prophet for 
T 2 
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boB honesty in tdHnf <^ his bed men, as he called 
them, stealing inj hones. 

** To keep up appearances, the Prophet has this mor- 
ning despatched two men on/oei^ as he tells the acent^ 
to bring iMick my hones, &c He says he and aU his 
party will certainly attend the CommiSBioner of the 
United States next month at Piqua. 

*^ This he will do, if he finds he cannot raise the 
western Indians acainst the United States ;. but if he 
finds the western Indians will join him, you may re- 
ly on it, he will strike a heavy blow, as Tecumseh 
savs, agiunst the whites in that quarter. You may 
rel^ on the correctness of this statement, as I receiv- 
ed information relative to the views oi Tecumseh, 
last night, fi-om a quaiter that cannot be doubted. 
The conduct of the agent towards the Prophet, I 
have been an eye-vntness to." 

The most remarkable passage in this graphic nar- 
ration, refen to the exertions Tecumseh was now 
making for the promotion of the great cause which 
lay so near his heart There was occasion mdeed 
fi)r a mighty efibrt, to regaiii theground ^hich his 
brother had lost The bame of Tippecanoe wm a 
premature explosion, and a most unfortunate one for 
his interests. It intercepted the negotiations for new 
allies, diminished the moral pow^ of the Prophet, 
«nd fiightened and forced many, who were or would 
have been his adhiarents, into neutrality in some oases, 
and open hostility in others. The vast scheme of 
Tecumseh, the object so long of all his solicitude and 
his labor, was thrown into confiision, fXi the verv 
hrink of success. He was exasperated, humiliated, 
afflicted. He could hate wept, like I^ilip, when 
his projects were thwarted in niid career by the raah- 
nesi c^ his warriors; But here was the trial of his 
^loblest qualitie& He came forwaid and made ev^ry 
fwopoaitioa, loddoff like compromise, which he deem- 
ed consiacent withhis d^ty,-->perhap6 neeessaiy to 
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hr-but in vain. He mw then, plainly, that the battle 
must be fought^ and his soul grew strong. The 
wrongs and woes of his race, and the power and 
pride of the white nien, passed before him. The 
mortification of &ilure and exposure on his own part, 
the dishonor brought upon his brother's name, the ig- 
nominy of submission, the censure and scorn of his 
savage rivals, the triumph of his civilized enemy, all 
were daggers in his bosom. Then boiled within him 
the fi*enzy of despair. Fear and hope struggled for 
the mastery. Pnde, revenge, ambition, were roused. 
* Let them come, then' — thought he — * I hear them and 
0ee them, in the South and in the East, hke the sum- 
mer leaves rolling and rustling in the breeze. It is 
-well. Shall Tecumseh tremble? Shall they say 
that he hated the white man, and feared him ? No ! 
The mountains and plains which the Great Spirit 
gave, are behind and around me. I, too, have my 
warriors, and here, — where we were bom and where 
we will die, — on tbd Scioto, on the Wabash, on the 
broad waters of the North, my voice shall be heard.' 

And it was heard, indeed. At the date of the com- 
munication last cited, he had scarcely a hundred fol- 
lowers; and the uUentuma of the tVestem Indiana^ 
we. have seen, were not then ascertained. But from 
the time of the Maiden Council, Tecumseh girded 
himself to his task, like a sux>ng man for battle. He 
set bis brother and all his emissaries, and at the same 
time devoted hinuelf, night and day, to the business 
of recruiting. Repeatedly, before this, he had visited 
alf the tribes on the west banks of the Mississippi, and 
upon Lakes Superior, Huron and Michigan. He 
now travelled over the route onoe more. From north 
to south, and from east to west, he ranged the conti- 
nent,— threatening, flattering, rousing resentment, 
alarming superstition, provoking curiosity. No labor 
fiidgued, no disappointment discouraged, no danger 
alarmed, no emeriB^noy sorprised him. 

The result, with the entire sequel of the history of 
tlietwobrotheniinaybe«latediii Ihemost i^eooral 
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terms. Those who know nuy thine- of the bje 
of the last war, need not be in forme J^ thuT Tecurr 
was sabstantially, as well as TtominailvT the Uend 
life of the Anglo-Indian De^iartxiientf tuid that ereti 
forces were collected by bis iniluence, and einlj 
under his command, than >d any oilier inMaQce fri 
the first settlement of the country. He brought 
six hundred Wabash recruits \n one body, enrly I 
1813. In the attack made upon Fort Btt^pheuson, | 
the summer of the same yesT; the enemy number 
but five hundred British regulars, for ei^ht faundf^ 
Indians, (under Dickson,) wiii^e Teeuiuseh 
the same time stationed on the road to Fort Mc 
with a body of two thousaxid more, for the pui^ 
of cutting off the American reinforce mentEi od 
route. 

In the decisive batde of the Moravian Towna, 1 
commanded the right wing of the allied t^rmy, i 
was posted in the only part of it which was en gag 
with the American troops, I lere was his lost str u ^g 
Disdaining to fiy, when alt were %ing liround bid 
but his own nearest foUoweraj he pressed eagerJy int* 
the heart of the contest, encouragiug tJie savages hi 
his voice, and plying the tonmhawk with a tretneuJ 
dous energy. He appeared lo be advajjciDg, it is saidJ 
directly upon Colonel Johnson, who was hasten iog| 
towards him on the other t^ide, at the head of hia 
mounted infantry. Suddenly a wavering was per^ 
ceived in the Indian ranks ; there was no loiij^r oi 
ciy of command amon^ the m . Tec uniseh had ta Ue n J 
and his bravest men, still surviving, were defeated by 
the same blow. They fled^ leaving thirty-three lead 
on the field, most of whom were found near Tecum^ 
Beh. 

Upon the question, who had the honor of shooting 
tiae great chiefj — as all the woridadtnita he waa Bhot^^^ 
we shall spend but few wordsi. In the language o 
another, « there is eLposnbUU^ that he fell by a pistol 
shot fit)m the hand of Coionel John^n. He ' 
cortwnly kUledin that part of die line wham the ' 
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onel was himself woiuided ;" and this is all that can 
well be said upon a subject which has occasioned so 
much controversy. The British Government granted 
a pension to his ^vidow and family, which probably 
continues to this day. The Prophet,^ who survived 
the war, and was iiule exposed in it, was supplied in 
the same manner until his death, which took place a 
few years since. He is believed to have been older 
tiian his brother, who died about forty-five. 

The ffrave, in which Tecumseh's remains were de* 
posited by the Indians after the return of the Ameri- 
can army, is still visible near the borders of a willow 
marsh, on the north line of the battle-ground, with a 
large fallen oak-tree lying beside. The willow and 
wild rose are thick around it, but the mound itself is 
cleared of shrubbery, and is said to owe Its good con- 
dition to the occasional visits of his countrymen.* 
Thus repose, in solitude and silence, the ashes of the 
* Indian Bonaparte.' In truth have they 

— ' Led him alone with his glory.' 
• Wettem Paper. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Remarks on the ohuacter of Tecumfleh and the Prophet-^ 
Their fiusilities for cooperation — Difficolties the latter 
had to overcome — His perseverance and inffennity — 
Means bj which he protected hit person — ^Anecdoiea 
of the BatUe of Tippecanoe — ^Frankness of Tecumseh 
in disclosing his scnemes — Causes of his hostility to 
the Americans — ^Trespasses of the whites, and other 
abuses — Object of the belligerent combination — An- 
ecdotes of Teoumseh's first visit to Vinoennes, in 
1810 — ^His dignity, independence ind courage — ^His 
ideas of the British polic;^ — His speech to General 
Proctor, and remarks on ms oratory — His humani^ — 
His genius. 

The reputation of the Prophet has sufibred fixMn 
the complete ultimate failure of his 'plans. It has 
suffered tne more from the very circumstances which 
mark him as an extraordmary man, — his career as a 
prophet Tecumseh knew his own talent better than 
to play a game like this ; but he also knew, without 
doubt, that Elskwatawa was capable of doing more 
for the advancement of their common object, oy act- 
ing this coordinate or subordinate part, than by 
adopting the same course with himselt, even had he 
possessed tbe same species of ability. Together, they 
were endowed with a complete system of qualities 
necessary to accomplish their design ; but neither could 
act alone. Tecumseh was frank, warhke, persuasive 
in his oratory, popular in his manners, irreproachable 
in bis habits or life. Elskwatawa bad more cunning 
than courage ; and a stronger disposidon to talk, than 
to fiffht, or exert himself m any otb^r way. But he was 
subtle, fluent, persevering and self-possessed ; and this 
was enough. He became an inspired man, and Te- 
cumseh was his first convert. Others of the tribe 
might be mtrusted with thesecret. They had, at all 
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eventB) ft fprnat respect for these men ; and being both 
a proud and warlike people, they jreceived widi avid- 
ity the well-contrived doctrine of their superiority 
over other tribes, and entered upon a course of pro^ 
jects likely to pi>oduce war,— though of war nothing 
might yet be 0een or said, — with the fury of blood- 
hounds upon a track. 

Hence the murders and robberies which so much 
alarmed and irritated the frontier settlers, and which 
we have very little doubt were generally committed 
by individuals of the Prophet's * banditti,' without 
his authority, and periiaps against his wishes. His 
jroung men, especiallv, like those who brought on Phil- 
ip's war, were wrought up tiJU the master-spirit himsetf* 
lost his control over them ; and to make the matter 
worse, most of them were of such a character, in the 
first instance, tliat horse-steahng and house-breaking 
were as easy to them as breathing. Like the refugees 
of Romulus,^ they were outcasts, vagabonds and crim- 
inals, — ^in a great degree brought together by the novel- 
ty of the preacher's reputation, by curiosity to hear 
his doctrines, by the fiiscinadon of extreme credulity, 
by restlessness, by resentment against the whites, 
and by poverty and unpopularity at home. 

These things should be taken into consideration, 
when the success of the Prophet is estimated. His 
Ingenuity was tasked to the utmost, in getting and 
keeping these people toother in the first place. 
Then it was necessary to instruct them just so tar, as 
to put them In the way of preparing themselves for 
what might happen, and to make them serviceable in 
collecting and convincing others, without committing 
the cause too unreservedly to noisy tongues, and to 
cash hands. Then complaints were made by Ameri- 
can authorities, and these must be pacified. Ofifen 
of assistanee came in from other quarters, and these 
must be kept secret At other times, the banditti 
were reduced to an extreme scarcity of provisioni^ 
as might be expected fit>m the numbers 'collected 
together, and the kind of life which they led. At 
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first, they were given to understaiid that cofd mad 

Eumpkins would be raised lR>r them mipematuraUy ; 
ut the Prophet deemed it easier on the whde to pro- 
duce these essential articles by other means, — and hero 
was another reason for maintaining a good understand* 
iiig with his American neighbors. Hence he gave out 
that he proposed visiting the Governor at Vincennes, 
with the view of begging provisions, — ^^ for the wMte 
people had always encouraged him to pveaoh the 
word of God to the Indialis.' This purpose was 
carried into execution; and on that occasion it 
was, that the Governor was < completely deceived,' 
by the Prophet's appearance and language. So 
late as 1811, a quantity of salt was sent up the Wa- 
bash for the Prophet's use, together with another 
quantity intended for the Kickapoos and other Indi- 
ans. He seems to have balanced some time between 
necessity and policv before this temptation, but finely 
adopted the middle course of detaining the entire 
cargo, and sending a very civil apology to the Gov- 
ernor in payment 

On the whole, we are inclined to put small fiiith in 
the popular theorv which represents the Prophet as 
a fool. Possibly he assumed that character on some 
occasions, knowing the proverbial reverence of the 
Indians for an idiot Allowance should be made also 
for the reaction produced by his fiiHure at 'Dppeea* 
noe, although his influence was in some degree restor- 
ed after that event, — the misfortune being sagdy -at- 
tributed by many to the important circumstance oi 
his wifb having touched some of his sacred utMisiis. 
Nothing but a series of triumphs on the part of the 
American forces, the death of his brother, and the loss 
of all his best friends of his own tribe, (^r the Kisb- 
opokes were reduced to about twenty warriors dar- 
ing the War,) finally destroyed his character as a 
Prophet, When this was effected, it v?as human aar 
ture to degrade him below the level of a man. 

It might have been expected, that a person of his pre- 
tensions, with so many'rivak and enemiefl^ would be 
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espMed to ike hazard of assaflnnadoB* But hero 
a^n he was on his guard ; for it yna always ome of 
his stroBg posi^tons, that the ieast yioleace <^ered to 
hhn or his followers, would be punished by the im* 
mediate interposition of the Great Spirit. The ie<^ 
liglous charaeter, indeed, was sustained to the last* 
The Delavrare measengeis already mentioned feund 
his forces at Tippecanoe in the highest state of ex* 
citement, owing to his magical rites, his harangues^ 
and the war-dance which he performed with uem 
day and night Hence the unexampled bfavery man* 
ifested in the attack «pon the An»erican army. They 
rushed on the veiy bayonets of our troops; and in 
some instances, pressing aside the soldier's musket^ 
they brained him witli the war*club. The Prophet^ 
meanwhi.e, is said to have been com£>itabJy seated 
on an adjacent eminence, singing a war-son^. He 
had assured bis foUowers, that the American hulletft 
would do them no barm ; and that, while they should 
have light, their enemies should be involved in thick 
darkness.* Soon after the battle commenced, he 
was told that the Indians were fiUling. < Fight on I 
fight on !' cried he, never at a loss, *• It will soon be 
as I predicted ;' and he howled his war-song lou(to 
than ever. 

The character of Tecumseh appears so fiilly in the 
course he pursued, as to require but bri^ ccmbf* 
meat While* the Prophet resorted without hes-i 
hation to all the wiles of Indian cunning and strata* 
gem, for effecting his own purposes, and for thwart-^ 
mg those of his opponents, hi» course was as manly 
and dignified as it was prompt. He was certainly un- 
der no obligation to disck>se his schemes, and yet he 
appears never to have taken nniofa pains to eonceai 
diem. We know thai he was suspected, and ao* 

*He was not so mueh oat of the way iii Ibis pztdio* 
tion, as in some othen. McAfee observes, that thecyieijN 
fires, to Ions as they lemained l>uniiag, wsit < au^sarf 
we^blfttottt IndiiiM teaoiir men 

n— U 
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eused, of having aodrel^ engi^fed in iodueing ^ 
era] hofltUhy, as well as insdgatmg particular outragea 
among the fiontier tribes, for several years beforo 
much was actually known of him. -This may have 
been the case, and it may not; the evidence amounts 
to nothing, and the suspicion and accusatikm alluded 
to, Uke the oflfences themselves^ are veiy eaaly 
accounted for upon other and obvious grounds. 
There is no necessity, then, of going at length into 
the histoiy of the Western country for the last half 
century, to point out the real grounds of complaint 
and the real provocations to ho^ty, which Tecum- 
seh, or his brother,- or any other Indian .of informa- 
tion and reflection, might have alleged on the part of 
the tribes, against the American Government or 
the American people. This would be justifying what 
we do not admit It is sufficient to observe that quite 
enough had occurred, to flurnish plausible pretexts for 
all that the Chiefiain is known to have done or at- 
tempted to do. 

Governor Harrison stated in his annual message, 
for 1809, to the Indiana Legislature, that owing to 
d^cts in the Federal law, * every person has been al- 
lowed to trade with the Indians that fdeases ; tMch 
froves a source of numberless abuses, of mischievous 
effect both to them and ourselves.' Two years be 
fore, we find an ofMnion advanced by the same ex 
eeUeot authority on a similar occasion, that < the ut 
most efiforts to mduce ^m (the Indians) to take up 
arms would be unavailing, if one on^, of the maam§ 
persons who have eommitted murders on Aeir people, 
eoidd be brought to pumshmenV To illustrate the 
truth of this remark, we nuiy mention the murder of 

Creek Indian at Vinceimes, early in 1810, and of 
coonesubsequendy to the particular transactions al- 
taded to in the message. He was shot by a white 
man, an Itatian trader, upon the pretext that the In* 
dian, who was intoxicated, had shown a dispoeitioii 
to do him some injury. The Gbvemor discharged 
fti# duty by causing the Italian to be arrested and tn- 
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ed; but, in die langoftge of our informant, < as in too 
many other cases, acquittal was the consequence.'* 
We are ferther told, thiot about the same time, two In- 
dians were wound^ by a white man, at a few milo^ 
distance from Vincennes. The occurrence of cir^ 
cumstances of this nature is said to have been a 
source of great embanassment and vexation to Gov- 
ernor Harrison ; but in this case, he could only send 
out, — not a constable for the aggressor, far that course 
bad b^H sufficiently tried^ — but a surgeon for the 
wounded omu, who both finally recovered. 

It cannot be doubted, that the character of these 
proceedings was well underetood, and indignantly re- 
sent^ by all the tribes which obtained knowledge 
of them, — as most of them did in the course of their 
own experience. The house of a White man in Ohio 
was robbed, during this same summer, bv a member 
of the Delaware tribe, so &mous for its ndthful, and 
fBore than fiiithful adherence to the American cause. 
According to the stipulations of Wayne's treaty, ex- 
pressly provided for giving up criminals to the par- 
ties respectively injiwed,— and scrupulously observed 
up to this date, we should add, on the part of the In- 
dians, — the robber in the present instance was de- 
manded of the Delawares. The answer was, that 
die nation never would give up another man, until 
flome of the white peopfo were punished, who had 
murdered members of their tribe ; they would how- 
ever punish him themselves. And they did accord- 
ingly put him to death. 

But all these were triflmg causes of irritation, com- 
pared with tiiose which had occurred at various peri- 
ods, in the treaties and other negotiations, public and 
private, whereby immense quantities of territorv had 
been obtained of the Indians. It is not intended to 
insinuate, that the Government was in fiuihupon any 
of these occasions. But in the transaction of affidrs 
of thki natiue, to such an extent, at such a distance, 

* Dawfon's Narrative. 
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bf the inBtnimentafity of agenCs,— as Uke\j m may 
oUmt men to be sometimes ignorant, insolent, and aT^ 
arioious,—- ofiences must needs come. On the other 
bands, in cases wherein the Government was not evea 
nominally concerned, (whatever the understanding of 
the vendors might be upon that pointy the most fla- 
gitious deceotion had been practised. In still other 
fiiBtance% where the conduct of the purchasers was . 
unobjectionable, there were conflicting claims to ter- 
titoiy, which one or more tribes, or portioiis of tribes^ 
or perhaps individual chi^ nevertheless undertook 
to conveV. Owing to these and similar causes, the 
Indians had verv generally become extremely oasfi" 
«ious of proposals for the purchase of land. 

They perceived, too, independently of any unfidr 
deaUng upon «ther side, that the while popul^ioa 
was advancing upon them with die mpst ronnidabk» 
Inpidity. Something must be done, then, in self^ie* 
Mice. Setting aside past impositions, it was abso- 
lutely necessarv to prevent thcm for the future; and 
aetting aside all imposition, if was necessary to raise 
Some universal and effectual barrier against inroads 
of nDj kind, m nay quarter. It is recorded, ac- 
cordingly, by an historian already eited, that the agita- 
tion amc>n§^ the Indians at this time waS aocoimted 
for by some of theta^ by saying, that they were en- 
deavonng to utV4>:ct what had frequently been reoom- 
noended lo them by the United States, viz; a siotb 
^efrdial txTRon mmng the wtriout irihea. The writer 
considers this au * attempt at deception f butyet 
hts facta would aeera to oiitwei|;h his ofunion. War 
might or might not be anudpated as an uki- 
male resort, in offonce or defence ; and ^British agi- 
tators' migUt or might not he actually engaged, as 
cenal rd j tb uy w ore interested, in producing £at result 
and preparing the tribes for it But it appears to u% 
there can be no reasonable doubt, that an effec- 
tive and cordial union of the tribes, for the purposes 
justmentioned, wasaetuaUy the pie<Hse object in view. 
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It certuDly was the leading i»inciple in the schemes 
of Tecutnseh. 

That priiiciple he never disavovred. He declared 
it in the most open manner, on every suitable occa- 
fiioo ; and with it, the cogent reasoning upon which 
in his mind it was founded. In July 1810, he con- 
vereed veiy fully upon the subject with a person sent 
to his brother by the Governor of Indiana, to dissuade 
him from war and to gain information of his views. 
He said that the Great Spirit had ^ven this great 
island, — meaning the American continent, — ^to his red 
children; but the whites, who were placed on the 
other «de of the big water, not content with their 
share, had crossed over — seized upon the coast — 
driven the Indians from the sea to the lakes— and un- 
dertaken to say that this tract belongs to one tribe, this 
to another, and so on — when the Great Spirit had* 
niade U the common property qfihemaU. 'They had 
retreated &r enough, — ^they would go no farther.' 
He at the same time disclaimed having intended to 
make war, but expressed his opinion that it would not 
be possible to preserve peace, unless the Indian prin- 
eipie of common property should be i^ognized, ^nd 
the fnogress of the white- settlements dtecontinued. 
He then proposed going to Vincennes, for the pur- 
pose of convincing the Governor that matters had 
been mis-reprodented to him. 

The vint accordingly took place in August ; and 
he then states most distinctlv,— Mr. Dawson's phrase 
is, 'in the broadest manner,'---that his policy had been 
to establish and extend the principle of common prop- 
erty as a means of necessary self-defence ; that the 
tribes wereafraid.ofbeingpushed back into the lakes^ 
and were there "~"::ined to make a stand where 

they now werr -► the formal ii^rview which en- 
sued, Tecumsiifi, who was attended by a body of fol- 
lowers, manifested so much irritation, that the Grov- 
cmor apprehended an attack upon the spot ; the cit- 
izens were alarmed ; troops were called in ; and a 
•cene of great confuacm ensued. Bat although tbtt 
iU3 
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proud Chieftun apologized fortius doinotistnlloD of 
ppirit at the next conference, and then appeared per- 
fectly cool, he still persisled in the statements niade 
in the outset. When asked by the Governor, wheth- 
er it was his intention to prevent the surveying of a 
certain territory, recently purchased, he answered, 
*that himself aioKl those who were joined with him 
were determined &at the cAd boundary should coo- 



The Governor afterwards visited him at his camp, 
for the puipose of sounding htm privately. Being 
asked if his intentions were really what he had open- 
ly avowed, he replied that they were. He had no 
complaint to make against the United States, but their 
purcba«ng the Indian land as Aey did ; and he riiottki 
veiy much regret the necessity of making war for this 
' single cause. On the contrary, l^e was^ anxious to be 
upon good terms ynth them. If the President would 
^ve up the late purchase, and agree to make no more 
in the same manner, he would even become their al- 
ly, and tootdd fight toith them against Iht BingHsh; 
a these' terms could not be compued with, he cmould 
be obliged to fight vrith the EngHsh against fAem. 
The Governor assured him that the President should 
be informed of his views, but also expressed his opin- 
ion, that there vras no prospect of their bdng acced- 
ed to. 'Well!' answereddie warrior, ^as the Great 
Chief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great 
Spirit will put sense enoush in his head, to induce 
him to ^ve up the land. True, he is so far o£l^ that 
the war will not injure him. He may sit stiH in his 
town and drink'iiis wine, while you and I wiH have 
to fight it oul' 

At the last conference which took place previoaBly 
to the battle of Tippecanoe, it is stated diat his designs 
were more completely developed, than ever befim.* 
And this, it should be observed, was his own vokinia- 
lyand deliberate disolosure. < The States had set lh« 

* JMmoft's Narrative,. p.4«9. 
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«3Curiple,^ he said, < of fonmng a unioQ among all the 
fires, — why should they rensure the Indians for fol^ 
fewing it?* He had now succeeded in combining the 
Northern tribes, and he was about visiting the ^uth, 
for the purpose of oompletioff the scheme. But war, 
if it ensued, would be no fault of his. He hoped that 
the Governor would prevent settlements from being 
made on the new puvdiase till he returned from his 
journey in the Spring. He would then visit the Pres-. 
ident himself at his leisure, and the matter should be 
settled widi him. 

This speech has been called ' an artful evasion, easi- 
ly seen through.' It appears to us, on the contrary, 
to be a model of manlv fiankoess. The Orator did 
not expressly state, indeed, that the combination al* 
luded to, anticipated the possibili^ or probability of 
war. fiut this was unnecessary. It was the natural 
inference in any reasonable mind. It had been fre- 
quently so stated and so understood ; and repetition 
could only exasperate. On the whole, Tecumseh 
seems to have manifestad a noble dignilr in the avow- 
al and discussion of his policy, equ^d only by the 
profound sagacity in Which it originated, and the in- 
telligent energy which conducted it, against every 
opposition and obstacle, so, nearly to ite completion. 
He might be wrong, but it is evident enough he 
was sincere. 

As for British instigation, we need not suggest the 
diMinction between a disposition upon their part, and 
a counter disposition upon his ; or b^ween himself and 
the motley multitude of fimatioal and ferocious vaga* 
bonds, wha, unibrtunately, formed a large part of tiio 
ProphetVt first congfeaation, and some of whom wera 
as troubiesome to each other andtoMn^ h» \livy ^v,-i^ 
to the white settlers. Outrages were committed, as 
we have seen, on both 8ides,--4uid criiniimld refused to 
be given over to justice by bothy— the Judiaaa copy- 
ing, in this respect, the example of the American au- 
tbarities. But we need not pursue the subject The 
bm esDstii^ eridenee "mm vefard to Teouniaeh^# 
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pcrticukur interaat in it, seems to be his 0wt^ itHA 
has been given. 

Nor can it be doubted, that be perfectly undentood 
the policy of the English. He told Qotr^mor Harri- 
son, when he decbued the necessity wiiich might arise 
of an alliance with them, that iie knew they were 
always urging the Indians to war for their own ad- 
vantage, and not to benefit his countiymen. 'And 
here,* we are told,* *he clapped his hands, and 
imitated, a person hallooinj^ at a do£^ to set him fight- 
ing with another, thereby insinuating that the British 
thus endeavored to set the Indians on the Americans.' 
The truth is, he was too poud for a subordinate 
part His confederates might do as they chose, 
but for himself, he would maintain the diffni^ of a 
firee man, and a warrior. He abandoned his plan 
of visiting the President, because he could not 
be received as the head of the deputation. It is 
said, that, in the U»t conference at Vincennes, he 
found himself at the end of a long and energetic 
speech, unprovided with a seat Observinff the n^- 
lect, Governor Harrison directed a chair to oe plac^ 
for him, and requested him to accept it * Your 
Father,' said the interpreter, ' requests you to take a 
chair.' < My Father r— replied the chie^— * The sun is 
my father, and die earth is my mother ; I vrill repose 
upon her bosom.' And he adjusted himself on the 
ground in the Indian manner. 

A Qualified remark has been made upon his ooor- 
age; but his uniform conduct during the war, is 
certainly sufficient to establish this point beyond 
controversy. The same may be said of the ^ar- 
lessness shown in his visits to Vinoennes; and 
especially in his exposure of hintNelf on that occa- 
non, though he must have perceived that he was 
feared, suspected, and even guarded by large bodies 
of troops, drawn out for that express purpose. It is 
very illnstrative of the epparent divenaty m the char- 
acter ^filakwatawa and his ewn in this respect, that 

* OawMm's Narrative, p 159. 
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"mhn i i the Dekwucs sent a deputatiofeHyf chiefii to break 
up ^e Prophet's settlement at Tippecanoe, the latter 
would not deign, as Mr. Dawson expresses it, to give 
them an interview ; but despatched his brother to them, 
' whose threats or persuaaons were sufficient to drive 
back the chie&, with strong indications of terror.' 

When Creneral Proctor began to prepare fbr 
retreating from Maiden, Tecumadi, having learned 
his intention, demanded an interview, and, in the 
tiame of all thelndians, delivered an animated Breech. 
If the spirit, 'which it manifests, could have had 
Its iatended eHect io indnciBg the General to fight 
before he retreated, the resmt must irt least have 
been more glorioaa, if not more fitvorable to his 
cause. 

*^ Father !— Listen to your children ! You have them 
now all before you. 

^ The war before this, our British father gave the 
balcfaetto his red chydren, when our old ehiefe were 
aliv«. They are now dead. In that war our father 
w«8 tlnt>Wn flat on his back by the Americans, and our 
^tther took them by the hand without our knowl- 
^ge. Wears afiaid that our father will do ao again 
atthi^time. 

<^ Summer before last, when I came forward with 
my red brethren, and was ready to take up the hatch^ 
«t in favor of our British &dier, we were told not to 
be in a hurry-^-that be had not yet determined to fi|^ 
the Americans. 

<< listen !-*When war was declafed, our fttber 
Mood up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us thiA 
he was then ready to strike the Americans- - that he 
wanted oar aasistanee— «nd that he would certaMy 
get us our lands back, which the Americans had ta- 
Ken from us. 

^ Listen ! — ^You tc^ us, at that time, to bring for- 
ward our families to this place, and we did so. You 
also promised to take care of them — they should 
want for nothing, while the men would go and fight 
the eneaafv— 4hat wo need not trouble ouneivea about 
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the enemyV^ garrison— that we knew nothing about 
them — and that our l&dier would attend to that part 
of the buffineas. You also told vour red children that 
you would take good oare of your garriscm here^ 
which made our hearts glad. 

^ Listen ! — When we were last aft the Rapids it is 
true we save you little aasistaace. - It is haiti to fight 
people who live like ffround-hc^js. 

^ Father, listen ! — Our fleet has gone out ; we know 
they have fought; we have heard the great guns;* 
but we know nothkig of what has happened to our 
Either with one arm.f Our ships have gone one way, 
and we are much astonished to see our fiither tying 
up every thing and preparing to run away the vodier^ 
without letting his red children know wlmt his intui- 
tions are. You always told us to remain h&ee^ and 
take care of our lands ; it made our hearts gkul to 
hear diat was your wish. Our preat fiithei^ the kkig^ 
is the head, and you represent him. You alwaystokl 
us you would never draw your foot off British groond. 
But now, &ther, we see you are drawing badi, and 
we are sorry to see our fiith^ doing so without see* 
ing the enemy. We must compare our father's con- 
duct to a fat doff, that carries its tail upon Its biKsk, but 
when affrightec^ it drops it between its legs mA runs 
off 

*^ Father, listen ! — The Americans have not yet de- 
feated us by land — neither are we sure that they have 
done so by water — we therefore wish to remain here, 
and fight our enemy, should they make their appear- 
xmce. If they defeat us, we unll thim retreat with 
our father. 

^ At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Ameri- 
cans certainly defeated us ; and when we returned to 
our Other's fort, at that place the gates were shut 
against us. We were afivid that it would now be the 
case; but instead of that, we now see our British 
fiither preparing to march out of his gairisoo. 

•Alhiding ta Peny's Viotocy. t Commodore Barclay. 
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* Father !— -Tou have got the amis and amnauiii- 
tkm which our ^p-eat fiither sent for his red children. 
If you have an idea of going away, give them to ua, 
and you may go and w^come for us. Our Uves are 
in the hands of the Great Spirit We are determined 
to defend our lands, and if it be his will, we wish 
to leave our bones upon thenu" 

This celebrated speech is probably as good a speci- 
men as any on record, of the eloquence of Tecum- 
s^h. It was a natural eloquence, characteristic, as all 
natural eloquence must be, of the qualities of the man. 
As Charlevoix says of the Canadian savages, it was 
'such as the Greeks admued in the barbarians,' — 
strong, stem, sententious, pointed, perfectly undis* 
guised. It abounded with figures and with graphic 
touches, imprinted by a single effort of memoir or 
imagination, but answering all the purposes of de- 
tail^ description, vrithout its tediousne^ or its weak- 
ness. The President was ' drinking his wine in his 
town,' while Tecumseh and Harrison were fighting it 
out over the mountains. The Indians were nalk)0(Bd 
upon the Americans, like a pack of starved hounds. 
The British nation was. our great Father, and our 
great Father was laid flat on his back. So the poli- 
cy of the United States, in extending their settlements, 
was a might]^ water, and the scheme of common prop- 
erty in the tribes^ was a dam to resist it* 

Tecumseh belonged to a nation * noted,' as Mr. 
Heckewelder describes them, * for much talk,' as well 
as for hard fighting; and he was himself never at a 
Vmb for woriM, though he used them wiA a chariness 
which might be inutated without disadvantage by 
some of our modem orators. It was only when he 
q[x>ke for the explanation or vindication of that great 
cause to which his whole heart and mind were devot- 
ed, that he indulged himself in any thing beyond the 
laconic lanmge of necessity. His appearance viraa 
always noble— his form symmetrical— his carriage 

* Mciifee's Hiitory, p. 17. 



tn^ and lo%*-4iii modoos eoninMaiditig-*4mt tiB« 
der the ezckemeac of his fiivofHe theme, he be^ 
came a new beiof. The artifioe ef the poKticiaD, the 
diffidence of the stva^ger, the demure dignity of 
the warrior, were cast i^ide like a eloak. His line 
counteaance lighted np with a fiery and haugfa^r 
pride. His frame swelled with emotion. Erery pos- 
ture and every gestofe had its eloquent meaning. And 
tiien language, indeed, — the irrepreasible outbreak'* 
ing of ni^re,*-flowed glowing from the pasaoiH 
fountains of the soul. 

We bare drawn the poftre^ of this eminent cbief^ 
tain hitherto, only so far as to sketch some of those 
strongly-maiked lineameats by which he was best 
Imown to his contemporaries, and by which he will 
be longest remembered. But there was sometbinff 
more in bis chajraeter than ^rong savage talent and 
savage feetina^ Injured and irritated as he often wm, 
and constanthr as he kept himself excited by an in* 
terest in the mte of his countrymen, and by the asi- 
tatioo of his own sehenies, tWe is no evidence eith* 
er of coafsenesB in his manners, or of cruelty in bit 
conduct. For reasons easily to be imagined, be re« 
garded Chivemor Harrison widi less partiality, than 
most other individual Americans; and hence, the 
British General is said to have stipulated early in die 
virar, that the Governor, if taken prisoner, should be 
hii captive. But he is undentood to have always 
treated that gentleman with such courtesy, that vre 
apprehend, had this cc»u8'^(Bderi8 unfortunately oc- 
curred, he would have gloried onty in conveying him 
off the battle-field in the manner of the Blacky Prince, 
and in setting l)efbre him, with the royal manifieence 
of Massasoit, all the dry pease in hie wigwam. ^ 

When the Governor proposed to him, en his fine 
visit to Vincennes in 1810, that, in the event of a war, 
he would as fiur as possible put a stop to the cmekiev 
which the Indians were accustomed to infiict upoo 
woiiieB and children, and others ao longer iir ft sitna* 
tion to resist,— he readily gaviwi* assent to die 
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prbDomdoB, and TOlnntnily pledged hiwmAt to ad^ 
n^re to it There is reason to Deliere, that he remem- 
bered tins promise ; and that amidst temptations and 
provocadons, — and, manj would be inclined to add, 
examples, from an authority he might hare been sup- 
posed to respect, — of a most extraordinary uature. 

In one of the sorties ftom Fort Meigs, a hundred 
or more (^ the American garrison were taken pris- 
oners, and put into Fort Miami. Here, McAfee 
and othere relat» that the British Indians garnish- 
ed the surrounding rampart, and amused them- 
selves by loading and firing^at the crowd within, or 
at particular individuals. This proceeding is said to 
have continued nearly two hours, during which time 
twenty of the unfortunate prisoners were massacred. 
The chiefs weie at the same time holding a council, 
to determine the fiite of ^e reeddue. A l^>od-thirsty 
mob of cut-throat Pottawatamies were warm^Iy in fa- 
vor of despatching them all on the spot, while the 
Wyaodots and Miamies opposed that course. The 
former prevailed; and had already ^stematically 
commenced the work of destruction, Vhen Tecum- 
seh, descrying them from the batteries, came down 
among them, reprimanded the ring-leaders for their 
dastardly barbarity in murdering defenceless cap- 
tives in cold blood, and thus saved the lives of a con- 
siderable number. That ail this was done by express 
permission of the English commander, and in pres- 
ence of the English army, as is fkrther stated, it does 
not belong to us, in the pursuit of our present sub- 
ject, either to assert or prove. If ih&fe be any truth 
in the cfaaige^ or in a tithe of those of the same char- 
acter which have been brought agamst the same par- 
tVy the sooner the veil of oblivion is dropped over 
mem, the better. 

In fine, the character of Tecumseh, in what- 
evier licht it be viewed, must be regarded as le- 
m a rte ab l e in the highest degree. That he proved 
himself worthy of bis rank as a general officer in the 
army of his Britannic Majes^, or even of his repu- 
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tation as a trdat wariibr amoiigall die Indians of the 
North and West, is, indeed, a small title to distinction. 
Bravery is a savage virtue ; and the Sbawanees are 
a brave people, — as too many of the American imh 
tion have ascertained by experience. His orato- 
ry speaks more for his genius. It was the utterance 
of a neat mind, roused by the strongest motives of 
vrbich human nature is susceptible, and developing a 
power and a^ labor of reason, which commanded the 
admiration of the civilized, as justly as the confi- 
dence and pride of the savage. But other orators, 
too, have appeared among his countrymen, as elo- 
quent and as eminent as Tecumseh, wherever the 
same moving causes and occasions could give birth 
and scope to the same emulous effort And the mere 
oratorv, in all these cases, was not so much an abso- 
lute vindication, as a naked and meagre index of the 
mighty intellect and noble spirit within. Happily 
for the fame of Tecumseh, other evidences exist in 
his favor, — such as were felt as ,well as heard in his 
own day, — such as will live on the pages of civilized 
history, long after barbarous tradition has forgotten 
them. He will be named with Philip and Pontiae, 
* the agitators* of the two centuries which preceded 
His own. The schemes of these men were, — ^fortu- 
nately for the interest which they lived and labored 
to reast, — alike unsuccessful in their issue ; but none 
the less credit should for ihai reason be allowed to 
their motives or their efforts. They were still states* 
men, though the communities over which their influ* 
ence was exerted, were composed of red men instead 
of white. They were still patriots, though tbey 
fotigbt only for wild lands and for v^ild liberty. In- 
deed, it is these very circumstances that make tbe» 
very efforts, — and especially the extraordinaiy de- 
gree of success which attended them,— the more hon- 
orable and the more signal ; while they cleariy show 
the necessity of their ultimate failure, which exkted 
in the nature of things. They are the best proofi^ at 
once, of genius and of prinoijAe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MiCHiKiNAqwA^or the Little Turtle — Early History — 
Engages in a. combination of the Indians against the 
United States— Blue-Jacket— The Turtle «£feat»two 
detachments of American troops — Some account of the 
North- Western war from 1791 to 1795— The Turtle 
defeated by Greneral Wayne — He becomes nnpHopular 
afler the peace — Some of the charges against him ex- 
amined — Anecdotes of* his intercourse with distin- 
guished Americans — His letter to Gren. Harrison — His 
death in 1812 — His character. 

In the Life of Buckonj^ahelas, we have alluded to 
the powerful iufluence of ' one individual/ as having 
enabled Governor Harrison, despite the exertions of 
that chieftain, to effect the important negotiations con- 
cluded at Port Wayne in 1803. That individual 
was the Little Turtle, a personage of both tal- 
ent and celebrity, second in modern times only to 
those of Tecumseh. Indeed, he may be considered 
m some respects one of the most remarkable Indians 
of any age ; and although he has been deceased 
about* twenty years, his grave, in the neighborhood of 
the station just named, is not only still shown^ but still 
visited by Indians from various quarters, who cherish 
the memory of the old warrior with the deepest ven- 
eration. 

The vernacular name of the Turtle was Michikin- 
AQWA or Mechecunaqua. He w^ the son of a Miami 
chief, but his mother was a Mohe^n w^mQii ; and aa 
Ae Indian maxim in relation to riesconts is generally 
the same with that of the civil law in relarion to 
slaves — ^that the condition of ilie offapring fgllowa the 
condition of the mother* — tlie Turtle had no ad van- 

** Partus sequitur ventrem** 
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tage whatever from his fkther% rank. He howeret 
bMame a chief at an early lue, fi>r his extraordinaiy 
talents attracted the notice or his countrymen even in 
boyhood. 

tiis first eminent services were those of a warrior 
in the ranks of his tribe. It is well known that I<m» 
after the conclusion of the peace of 178^ the British 
retained possession of several posts within our ceded 
limits on the north, which were rallying-points for the 
Indians hostile to the American cause, and where 
they were sappUed and subsisted to a considerable ex- 
tent, while Aey continued to wage that war with us 
which their civiHzed aHy no' longer maintained. Our 
Grovemraent made strenuous exertions to pacify all 
these tribes. With some they succeeded, and among 
others with the powerful Creeks, headed at this time 
by the famous half-breed Mc'Gillivrat. But the 
savages of the Wabash and the Miami would consent 
to no termp. They were not only encourased by for- 
eign assistance— whether national, or simply individ- 
ual, we need not in this connection discuss-r^but they 
were strong in domestic combination. The Wyan,- 
dots, the rotawatamies, the Delawares, the Shawa<- 
nees, the Chippewas, the Ottawas, not to mention parts 
of some other tribes, all acted together: and last, but 
by no means least, the Miamies, resident where Fori 
Wayne has been since erected, inspired the whole 
confederacy with the ardor which they themselves 
bad but to imitate in their own fearless chieftains. 

These were generally the same parties who bad 
thirty years before been united against the whites 
under Pontiac ; and the causes of their irritation were 
now mainly the same as they had been then, while both 
the cordiality and facility of cooperation were increas- 
ed by confidence and experience derived even from 
former failures. These causes have been already suf- 
ficiently experienced. They asose chiefly from the 
frontier advances of the white population on the In* 
dian lands— ^wa^s and almost necessarily atten- 
ded with provocations never discovered, and of cott- 
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sequence never atoned for, by the proper autfaoritiea 
National claims were also brought forward, which, 
80 far as founded on the representations of persons in- 
terested, were likely enough to be abuses. Jn fact, 
here was an exact precedent for the combination of 
Tippecanoe. The Turtle was politically the first fbl- 
lower of Pontiac, and the latest niodel of Tecumseh* 

The Turtle, we say, but the zealous assistance 
he received from other chieftains of various tribes, 
ought not to be overlooked. Backongahelas com* 
mangled the Delawares. Bluk-Jackbt was at thii 
time the leading man of the Shawanees — a warrior 
of high reputation, though unfortunately but few par- 
ticulars of his history have been recorded. The Mis^ 
nssagas, a Canadian tribe on the river Credit, some 
remnant of which still exists, cinatributed not a little 
to the power of the confederacy in the talents of a 
brave chief, whose very name is not preserved, though . 
his movements among the more northern Indians 
were felt on the banks of the St Lawrence, as far 
down as Montreal itself.* 

On the Idth of September, 179], --all attempts to 
conciliate the hostile tribes wbo weranow ravu^ng 
the frontiers, having been abandoned,--General Har- 
iner, under the direction of the Federal government, 
marched against them from Fort Washington (the 
present site of Cincinnati) with three hundred and 
twenty regulars, who were soon afler joined by a body 
of militia, making the whole force about fifteen hun- 
dred men. Colonel Hardin, at the bead of six hun- 
dred Kentucky troops, was detached in advance to 
reconnoitre. As he approached the enemy's villaj^es, 
they fled. The villa^ were desHoyed, and a light 
force again detached m the pursuit These men were 
met by a small Indian paity, led on by the Turtle^ 

* A respectable Montreal publication, of 1791, notices 
one of this person's visits to the tribes in the vicinity of 
that town ^—describing him as " forty-five jrears old, six 
feet in height, of a sour and morose aspect, and appa* 
iB&tIv Teqr eraftj and subtle ' 

xa 
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wli0 attucfaedtbem ftiHoaftly, Bnd fyaght diemwift 
such elTect, that of tbirty i^guiars tweoty-diree were 
killed, wtuie sll the militia of the detachment sot^t 
safety in flight 

Notwidi^andinff this check, the enemy's only re* 
maining town m meeection of the country near the 
hattie-(8frotfnd. was kid waateyand theur previsions do- 
, strayed. General Haimep then returned to Fort 
Washington, unpursued, but disgraced and de^l^ 
chagrinMi. Under these circumstances he resolved 
to hazard another action. He halted eight miles from 
Chilieothe, and late at night detached Colonel Hardin 
with orders to find the Indians, and fight them. Har- 
din racceeded in his search about daylight. The sav- 
ages frught with desperation, for they were maddened 
by the s^t of their flaming villages and their uncov- 
ered dead, and the waiH^ of the Turtle again urged 
them to the onset. Some of the Americans fled, but 
a greater number, indudinff flily reffulars and one 
hundred militia, with several officers of note, fell upon 
the field of batde, bravely discharging a fruitless and 
fatal duty. Oenerfd Harmer claimed the victory, — 
with how much propdety may appear from these 
facts. The Turtle however suflered so severely in the 
engagement, that be permitted him to march home 
unmolested. 

Harmer^i disasters were followed by the most de* 
plorable consequeDces^ fbr the savages renewed their 
denotations to such a degree that the situation of the 
firontierB became tnily alarming. Congress directed 
the organization of a stronf^ military fbrce, and mean« 
while two volunteer expeditions fi*om Kentucky, un- 
der €(enerals Wilkinson and Scott, were fitted out 
agauist the enemy. Considerahln damage was done 
to them on the Miami and Wabai^, though without 
much loss of life on either side. *» 

The campaign of the Federal troops, — mustering 
about two thousand, besides garrisons in two or j^ree 
'^^Jy erected forts, — commenced late in the summer 
of 1791. ]>e8ertion reduced the number to fburtoea 
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hundred, before the commander, Genend St. Chktf 
had advanced far into the hostile territory. Contin* 
uing hie march, however, on the third of November 
he encamped on a piece of commanding ground^ 
'Within fifleea miles oF the Miami villages* An interval 
of only seventy paces was lefl between the two wings 
of his army. The right was in some degree protec- 
ted by a creek, and a steep bank ; the lef^ by. oavaby 
and picquets. The militia, about three hundi^ fresh 
Kentuckian recruits, were permitted to cross the creek^ 
and draw up in two lines on the first rising ground h^ 
yond it, at the distance of a quarter of & mile from 
the main body, from which they were separated aW 
by a rich sugar-tree * bottom.' 

The enemy had apparently anticipated a movement 
of this kind. The chieflains had collected a force of 
from one thousand to ftfleen hundred men, upon the 
Miami territories ; and for several days previous t» 
the halt, numbers- of them bad been hovering round 
and evidently watching the movements of the troops. 
During the night of tho 3d, shots were occasion*- 
ally exchanged between them and the American sen* 
tries, and small parties were sent out in different di- 
rections to prevent their too near approach. 

Meanwhile the Indians were holding a grand coun- 
cil of war. The plan of attack was a^^eed upon, and 
the order and rai^c of the various tribes settled with 
a precision as punctilious as that of the imcient Greeks^ 
The Wyandots stietched to the west; theDelaware» 
were stationed next to them ; the Senecas third, and» 
so on. The Turtle,, acting as co&u»AiKd«r-tn-ohief^ 
superintended and stimula^ the whole, but headect 
no pardcular detadhment; the arm of the warrior 
was to do much, but tho eye cmd voice of the^ chiei^ 
tain, much noore. Notbiiig happened during the night 
to alarm the Ameiicanfl, and ioiieed the noise and stir 
of the outskirts m the early part of the evening grad- 
uallyjMbsided. All at lencth vmB eUent, and itrmlghl 
weU be supposed, as it p r o bably wa^ thatth&enemy 
faadtakenadvantageof thedoknesrof the night to 
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make good « precifntate retreat, or that their wh<^ 
£>rce 88 yet consisted only of a few scouting and 
scalping parties. But the mistake was of short du- 
ration. The militia were violently attacked between 
dawn and sumrise of the fourth, by a powerful body 
of the Indians, who, with a terrific yell, poured in a 
Tolume of musketiy along the entire length of the 
two lines. Never was surprise more compkete. The 
ranks of the militia were thrown into confusion at 
once ; and although the batde was hotly contested for 
three hours at least, no efforts of the officers, or of the 
regular troops of the main body, proved sufficient to 
recover the lost ground. The former, indeed, were 
picked off by the enemy's sharp-shooters so rapidly, 
^at very litde could be expected from the aggregate 
of their exertiona 

Beffldes, the savaees cenerally fought under shelter 
of the woods. ** The Indians were very numerous^" 
we are informed by one who was present, *^ but we 
found it out more from their incessant heavy fire, than 
from what we could otherwise discover of them. 
They fouffht under cover, though they would fie- 
quently advance very close under the smoke of the 
cannon ; and as soon as it began to clear away, the 
fim became very fatal."* Emboldened, however, by 
success, they sometimes charged the Americans tom- 
ahawk in hand, drove them traick on theUr lines, kept 
possession of their tents for some minutes, and though 
repulsed, continually returned to the contest with re- 
doubled fory. 

The Americans were at length compelled to retreat; 
and this retreat, — as St Clair himself confessed, in his 
despatches, *^ was a predpitate one, in fad a fltght/* 
The camp and artilleiy were abandoned. Most of 
the militia threw away their arms and accoutrementa 
All were closely pulsued by the savages from half- 
past nine, when the route commenced, undl aflersun- 
■Bt, when they gained Fort Jefierson, at a dista^ of 

*New-Tork and other newa-papers of Decenberi 1791. 
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twenty-nine miles. Tiiirty-el^ offieer% and $ve 
hundred and ninety -three men, were slain or missing ; 
and twenty-one officeni and two hundred and forty- 
two men wounded, many of whom died afterwards ; 
ao that no fewer than eight hundred and niuety-fbur 
were lost or disabled, out of an army of fourteen 
hundred. General Butler, second in command, was 
among the slain. 

General St Clair says he was oferpow^red by num- 
bers : but as no English historian makes the enem^ 
more, numerous than the Americans, some credit 
should be given to tkem upon other grounds tlum the 
pretext of numerical superiority. Indeed, their attack 
was conducted with astonishing intrepidity. After a 
•single volley of fire-arms they ^ght every inch of the 
fidd, hand to hand. Thero is no other instance in the 
history of the continent, of a slaughter to be compared 
to this, with the exception of the memorable defeat of 
Braddock. ^ Nearly in the space of three hundred and 
fifty yai^" — said General Scott, who visited the bat- 
tle-field soon after, — ^lay five hundred skull^bones, 
three hundred of which were buried by my men. 
From tbenoe ^ye miles on, the woods were strewed 
with skeletons, muskets," &c.* The loss of the Tur- 
tle's army was never ascertained upon indisputable 
authority, but no account makes it at all proportionable 
to that of St Clair. The Mississaga chie^ mention- 
ed above, who visited Montreid a few months aft»r the 
aetion, rated the American loss at several hundreds 
more than the official bulletin just cited, tmd diat 
of the Indians at only mne;f but some aUowanee 
ought probably to be made for extenuation in the 
latter case, as for exaggeration in the former. An 
American officer, who encountered a party of thirty 
Indians near the battle-ground, a dav or two after im 
defeat, (and was detained by them till they were macfe 
to believe him a friend to their cause, fi^m Canada,) 
was informed that the number of killed was fifty-six. 

* M«tcalf 1 Indiav Wars. j Montreal papere. 
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These Mvages were returninff home widi their 
share of the plunder. One of them had a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven American scalps, strung on a 
pole, and the rest were laden with Tarious other ar- 
ticles of different values. They had also three pack- 
horses, carrying as many kegs of wine and spirits as 
could be piled on their backs. According to their 
statement, there were twelve hundred Indians in the 
battle, the larger proportion of whom were Miamies.* 

We have alluded to the expedition of General 
Scott, who made a most successnil incursion against 
the savages a few weeks subsequent to the action of 
the 4th. A considerable bodv of them were found 
by his scouts on the field, still revelling among the 
spoils of the camp, and diverting themselves in high 
glee. Scott attacked them abruptly with three &- 
tachmentfl, in as many directions, at the same mo- 
ment They were completelv surprised and routed. 
At least two hundred were killed on the spot ; the re- 
mainder fied, and Scott's force returned triuipphantly 
to head-quarters, carrying home seven pieces of St 
Clair's cannoru 

The effect of this defeat upon the Turde's mind 
and upon those of his countiymen general^, was 
abundantly sufficient to exasperate, without having 
the slightest tendency either to intimidate or discour- 
age. 

^ A fewdays ago,"— eaySyin the summer of 1792, a 
letter-writer from Fort Knox, cited in the principal 
journals of the day, — ^^ several chiefs came in from 
Opee, a place high upon the Illinois river, and in their 
speech to Major Hamtranck told him they were fre- 
quently invited and threatened by the MumMS^ to in- 
duce them to go to war with us, that we must keep good 
heart, for we shall have a great many more to fight 
this year than last; and that they wished us success, 

** New- York papers. Most of the sUtements ia the 
text are corroborated by all the standard histories of thS 
war. 
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and hoped we should give Aem a hearty drubbing.'' 
Something is sugg^ted about British instigation, and 
the writer cbncludes thus. ^* Indeed every intelli* 
gence we have received from the MiamiviUageSt cor- 
roborates this, so far as to convince us that there will 
be twice as many Indians in the field this year as there 
were last, — so that I think a few of us will be apt to 
lose our hair." 

It will be obseirved that the Miamiea are here re- 
garded as the reading tribe in the hostile combination. 
So unfloubtedly they were, and tliat alone sufficiently 
indicates the influence exercised by the Turde. Hence 
it was, in no small degree, that the predictions of the 
Indians at Fort Knox, were hut too accurately and 
M>eedily fulfilled. During 1792, the depredations of 
the savages became more furious and ferocious than 
ever before ; and some of the most tragical scenes 
recorded in history took place on the long line of the 
firontiers. We shall detail a single well-authenticated 
instance, to illustrate the exposure of the citizens in 
what was then perhaps the most populous section of 
the West. 

A dwelling-house in Kentucky was attacked by a 
party of Indians. The proprietor, Mr. Merrill, was 
alarmed by the barking of his dog. On going to 
the door he received the fire of the assailants, which 
broke his right leg and arm. They attempted to 
enter the house, but were anticipated in their move- 
ment by Mrs. Merrill and her daughter, who closed 
the door in so effectual a manner as to keep th^m at 
bay. They next began to hew a passage through the 
door, and one of the warriors attempted to enter 
through the aperture ; but the resolute mother seizing 
an axe, gave him a fiital blow upon the head, and then 
with the assistance of her daughter, drew his body 
in. His companioniB without, not apprized of his fate, 
but supposing him successful, followed through the 
same aperture, and four of the number were thus kill- 
ed before their mistake was discovered. They now 
iDtired a few moments, but soon letumed, and re- 



newad Aeir szeitioiis to fbreetfae house. De^iairi^ 
of oncering by the door, they climbed upon the ro<^ 
and made an efibrt to descend by the cbminey. 
Mr. Merrill directed his little son to empty the con- 
tents of a lai^ feather-^bed upon the fire, which soon 
caused so dense and pungent a smoke, as nearly to 
suffocate those who had made this desperate attempt^ 
and two of them fell into the fire-place. The mo* 
ment was critical ; the mother and daughter could not 

Suit their stations at the door; and the husband, 
lough groaning with his broken leff and arm, rous- 
ing every exertion, s^zed a billet of wood, and with 
repeated blows despatched the two halfHMnotheured 
Indians. In the meantime the mother had repelled 
a firesh assault upon the door, and severely wounded 
one of the Indians^ who attempted nmultaneously to 
enter there, while the others descended the chim- 
ney.* 

We find no par^ular evidence that the Turtle was 
concerned in any of these petty forays, which indeed 
were certainty attended, with no honor, while they in- 
flicted more damage ai^d alvm than any other events 
of this memoraUe war. He however commanded a 
body of Indians who, in November, 1793, made a vi- 
olent attack on a detachment of Kentucky vdunteers, 
headed by Mnor Adaar, (since Governor) under the 
walls of Fort St Clair. The contest was severe and 
sancuinar^. The savages were at length repulsed— 
with considerable loss, according to some accounts — 
but Marshall, who is sufficiently carefiil of the honor 
of his countrymen, allows that the Major, after a eal- 
knt -resistance, was compelled to retreat to the SarL 
(about half a mile) with me loss of six men killed, and 
the catiq>-equipage and one hundred and forty pa^- 
horses taken. The Indians lost but two men. The 
Turtle was also in the action of Fort Recov^y, which 
took plaee in June, 1794, and m which a large detach- 

*Metoalf's ladian Wanr. 
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iMiit of American iroopi, iinder V$jiof .IfcTWnlintu, 
was deftated. 

Repeated ei&rta were made by the American Gov* 
emment, during theae three year^ ^ the conclusion 
ofatrea^ofpeaee. Several of die Senecae, and otb^ 
New*York Indians wefe employed ae mediators to 
this end. To some ej^eot they succeeded, or at least 
wen thought to bare done 8o,-^t being announced, 
laie in the M of 1792, that the Miamies bad consent- 
ed to a truoe tiM the Best 8pria|^ ; h«t at the end of 
that term, if not befbce, hostilities were renewed with 
as much vi^r as ever. Only a £»w months previous, 
three Amenoans, asat to the enemy with flags and 
proposals of peace, wen murdeved in cold bloodr-* 
an act for which some palliating pfxwocatioos wen» 
alleged hy those who committed it hut wbiieh nevor 
was delibemtely justified by their leaders.^ 

But the successes of the enemy were drawing to a 
dose* Oeoeral Wayne had been appointed to the 
command of the American am^, than whom per-, 
hi^ no aoan in the eonntiy was better qufdi^ed 1o 
meet the emergencies of an Indian warwe in the 
woods. The Indians were themselves, indeed, sensi* 
Ue of this Act, and the mere intelli^oe of his ap- 
proach probably had its effect on thor spirits. They 
univernUy called him the Hulck Sitake, from the su- 
perior canning which they ascribed to him ; and even 
eUowed hkn the credit of beins a fiur match Hat 
Buckongabelas, Blue-Jacket, or me Turtle himself. 

Wayne promoted the decisive campaign of 1794 
with a spirit which justified the es timat e of his ene- 
my, although, owing to the difficulties of transport- 

*** When the news was carried to the town (a Sha- 
waneae village) that a white man with a peace-talk bad 
been killed at the camp, it excited a rieat ferment, and 
the murderers were much censured, Ac. — Marshall'M 
Kei^iueky. The brave Colonel Hardin, of Kentaeky, 
was one of tiie m^B8^nr«rs. 

II.-Y 
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iog ftores and pnmiidoiis throagh a wiidernesa wiii^ 
at that time could not be traversed by wagons, ba 
was unable to commence opeiations untH near nud' 
summer. He had already, in the fall of the previous 
season, erected Fort REcovsaron the site of St« Ckdr^ 
defeat ; and early in August, he raised a ibrtificati(Hi 
at the confluence of &e An-Glaize and Miami, which 
he named Fort Dspiance. His whde force was now 
nearly two thousand regcdars, exclusive of eleven hun- 
dred mounted Kentucky mili^ under Creneral Scott«* 
Here he had expected to surprise the ndgbboring vil- 
lages of the enemy ; and the more efiectually to en- 
sure the 8UC4^es8 of his covp-de-mmn, he had not oolv 
advanced thus far by an obscure a. ^ vety difficult 
route, but taken pains to clear out tvvu roads fiom 
Greenville in that direction, in order to attract and di- 
vert the attention of the Indians, while he marched 
bv neither. But his generalship proved of no avail 
The Tunle and his comrades kept too vigilant an eye 
on the foe they were now awaiting, to be easily sur- 
prised, even had not their movements been quick- 
ened, as they were, by the information of an American 
deserter. 

On the 12th of the month, the Generd learned 
fVom some of the Indians taken prisoners, that their 
main body occupied a camp near the British gairison, 
at the rapids of the Miami. But he now lesolved, 
before approaching them much nearer, to try the ef- 
fect of one more proposal of peace* He had in his 
army a man named Miller, who had long been a cap- 

* There were some friendly Indians, mostly firom south- 
ern tribes, who fought under Wayne and Scott during 
the season of 1794 ; and among the rest about sixty 
Choctaws, commanded by a brave chief commonly 
called General Hummingbird, who more recently dis- 
tin^shed himself in the last war against the Creeks, (as 
the allies of the British.), He died December 23d, 1828 
aged seventy-five, at his residence near the Choctaw 
agency, where he was buried with the honors of war. 
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^e with 80016 of the tribes, and he ejected hkn for 
the hazardous eaterprize. 

Miller did not like the scheme. It was bis opinion, 
from what be had observed, that the Indians were unal- 
tenhly determined on war, and Uiat they would not re- 
^>eet a flag^ but probably '^11 him : in short, he declined 
being the ambassador. Greneral Wayne, however, 
eould think of no other as well qualified ; and being 
anxious to make the experiment he assured Millar 
that he would hold the eight prisoners then in his cus- 
tody, as pledges for his safety, and that he might take 
with him any escort he desired. Thus encouraged, 
the soldier consented to go with the message ; and to 
Attend him, he selected &om the prisoners, one of the 
men, and a squaw. With these he left camp at 4 
o'clock, P. M. on the 13th ; and next mominjo^ at day- 
break, reached the tents (^ the hostile chiem, which • 
were near together, and known by bis attendants, 
without being discovered. He immediately disr 
played his flag, and proclaimed himself ^a messeur 
ger." Instantly he was assailed on all sides, with a 
hideous yell^ and a call, to ^ Kill the runner ! Kill the 
spy !" fiut he, accosting them in their own language, 
and forthwith explaining to them his real character, 
they suspended the blow, and took him into custody. 
He shewed and explained the General's letter; not 
omitting the positive assurance, that if they did not 
send the bearer back to him by the 16th of the month, 
be wouki, at sunset of that day, cause every sol- 
dier in his camp to be put to death. Miller was close- 
ly confined, and a council called by the chie&. On 
the 15th, he was liberated, and furnished with an 
answer to General Wayne, stating, <<that if he wait- 
ed where he was ten days, and then sent Miller for 
Aiem, they would treat with him; but that if he ad- 
vanced, they would give him t)atde." The General's 
Impatience had prevented his waiting the return of his 
HWister. On the 16tb, Miller came up with the ar- 
my on its marob, and delivered the answer ; to which 
he added, that " firom the manner in which the In- 
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■d psinibd) and the oottscsiit of- 
rival of parties, it was bis opisfoii, thej bad ib- 
tsmnioed on war,andoiilf wanted tkiie to muster their 
whole force."* 

This iiMeUigeiice of eeuse did sot serve to cheek 
the eafferness of the Ge&eral, and be rapidly contio- 
ued hw maieb dow» the MiamL On the 18tfa he 
riacbed the rapida On the i9th her baited toreeoD- 
Doitre, wichia a fow miles ^ the enemy^ camp, and 
threw Ufa temporary werit whieh be called Fort Ihh 
jMstte. Early m the monuBg of tiie 90th he re- 
sumed hit mareh in that (hreetioD, and about 10 o'eloek 
his spies, a mile in adraace, were fifed on. The ar- 
my was baked, and pul in ord^ of battle, aad then 
moved forward in thrae eoiumnft Wayne% legion, 
occupyin|therigbchad its flank upon the river; one 
hri^e of mounted vohnneean, under General Todd, 
occupied the left; and the other, under General Barbee, 
lite rear* Mmor Price, with a siriecft battallk>n^ moved 
in fhynl, to < feeP the enemjr, and to give the troops 
timely notice to form. After penetrating about five 
miles, be received a #emeDdo«s fii« fmu an ambun- 
cNMle^ and foH back upon the main force* 

The Indians were advantageously PoiOtd hi the for- 
m, of Presqu'-lsle;* bafing theh* lett secured by the 
roelrf bank of the river, and theh* fhMit bv a Idndef 
breasl-work of follen tNKM^'vi^icb rsndered itinprie- 
ticable for cavalry to advance. They welre formed 
in three lines^ within suj^porting dlsuuic^ iM exten^ 
dint nearly two miles into the woods; 

WayneV legion imnaediately ndvanoed in two col^ 
umns^ with trailed arms, expecting to rouse the en- 
em v from the covett with the bi^onet; and when up^ 
to deliver a close fire upon their baek% and press them 
so hard as not to p;ive them time to reload. He soon 
saw, from the weight of their fite^ and the extent of 
thehr lines, that the Indians were in foil force, in poft- 
aesiion of their fiivorlte ground, and endeavorinjf to 

*MarahaU. 
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turn his left flank. He iastantly ordered General Scot^ 
with his whole force, to make a considerahle circuit 
with a view to outflank them ; but the legionary in- 
fantry executed their orders with such proniptJtud«, 
that only a part of the second column, ^and of the 
mounted volunteers, could be brought up to partici- 
pate in tjie action. The Indians flying from their 
concealment, only confused each other by their num- 
bers; and they were driven more than two mil^ 
through thick woods, in the •course of an hour, until 
the pursuit terminated under the guns of Fort Mau*' 
mee.* Great slaughter was made by the legionary 
cavalry in the pursuit, so many of the savc^es being 
cut down with the sabre, that the title of Long^Krdvet^ 
long before given to the Americans, is said to have 
come again into general use at this period. General 
Wayne stated his loss at one hundred and thirty^three 
killed and wounded. That of the Indians was never 
ascertained, but was supposed to be much greater. 

As many as seven tribes were engaged in this 
action — ^the Miamies, the Potawatamies, Pelawares, 
Sbawanees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and some Senecas. 
During the night preceding the batde, the chiefii 
of the diflerent nations had assembled in council, 
and it was proposed by some, to go up and attack 
General Wayne in his encampment. The proposi- 
tion was opposed, and the councU did not determine 
to attack him that night ; but all acceded to another 
suggestion, to wait until the next day, and flght the 
General at Presqu'-Is|e. The Turde alone disap- 
proved of this plan, while Blue-Jacket was warmly in 
favor of it. The former disliked the idea of flghting 
Wayne under present circumstances, and was even in- 
clined to make peace. <^We have beiiten the en- 
emy,** said he at the council, "twice, under separate 
commanders. We cannot expect the same good fortune 
always to attend us. The Americans are now led by 
a <^ief who never sleeps. The night and the day are 

* Marshall And see Appendix II. 
•Y2 
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iMee to him : m4 doriotf eA lli0 timedmtliefaM befen 
miM^ng upon oar viUiiges, notwitbacfuidiilg the 
tratebfUliMSB of oar yoane metij we have never been 
•Ue to surprise bim« TWiwwellofit. There is some- 
thing whispers me, it woald be prudent to iisteni to his 
oflfers of pesee.** On this, he wss reproeched by one 
of the ehiels with cowardice, and tliat ended the 
cottl^rence. Slang to the qoiek by a HBproach which 
he was conseion? be never merfted, he would have 
laid the reviler dead at his feet; but his wKs not the 
bmvery of an asMssin. He took his post in the actiori, 
determined to do his duty ; and the event proved that 
he had ibrmed no very erroneous estimate of the 
ehamcter of General Wayne.* 

The treaty of Greenville, cbnseouent upon the 
Mtcceesfbl termination of this campttigti, or what is 
ftequently denominated Wayne*s ifar^ was conclu- 
ded on the third of August, A. 0. 1795. Thiff trea- 
ty, the basis of most tif our sobsequent treaties with 
dbe northwestern Indians, was attended by twelve 
tribes; some of whom, it is believed, had never be- 
fbrfi entered into treaty with the United States. They 
ceded an extensive tract of country, south of the lakes; 
and west of the Ohio; together with certain specific 
tilacts, including the sites of all the north weSterti posts, 
as an indemnification for the expenSeg^of the vmr. The 
stipulations of die treaty of Greenville continued un- 
broken till the battle of Tippecanoe, a period of ^- 
teen years. 

Dawson, in his memoirs of General Ifarrison, (Who 
was educated in General Wayne's fimnily,) has given 
some interesting reminiscences respectinff the conclu- 
sion of tliis peace. He states, that the Turtle took a 
decided part against the giving up of the large tract 
of country which General Waytie required od the 
part of thie United States. This circumstance, bow- 
ever, was not unfavorable to the attaiilmeYit of the ob- 
J^^> <w it was evident there was a tiolent jealdibj^ 

* Schoolcraft 
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of diQ Turtle, among most of tbo Ottawas, Chip- 
pewasy aud Potawataioies, so that they invariab^ 
opposed every thing which he advocated. And as 
they and their firiendiB constitiited the majority of the 
couDcil, the Turtle was always in the minority. The 
superiority of his nnnd was conspicuous not only 
in their company, but in his measures and deport- 
ment in the society of white people. The other chie& 
were all invited, in their turns, to the General's tables 
and on these occasions showed themselves still sav* 
ages, thouffh many of them appeared much at their 
ease, and disposed of the good things of the Gener- 
al's table with evidentt sads&ction. The drinking^ 
however, was the most popular part of the entertain- 
ment, afid indeed, the White Pigeon, a Potawaumue 
due^ could not refrain from expressing his gratitude 
to th« Great Spirit for this, as he conceived, the best 
sift to man. Upon being asked for a toast by General 
Wayne, he rose and saic^ **1 will give you the Great 
Spnit, and I am much obliged to him for putting so 
much sense into that man's head who firet made rum." 

After the peace was concluded, the Turtle settled 
upon Eel-River, about twenty miles from Fort Wayne^ 
where the Americans erected for him a comfortable 
house. He frequently visited the seat of Govern- 
ment both at Phikdelphia and Washio^n. His taste 
fyt civilized life being observed, the Indian agents were 
desired by the Crovemment to furnish him with every 
reasonable accommodation for his decent subsistence^ 
— supposing that the example might prove beneficial in 
their exertions to civilize the otl&r Indians, 

Th^se indulgences, however, entirely destroyed — 
. ft>r a time, at least— the Turtle's influence among the 
savages ; for some envied his good fortune, and othen 
suspected his honesty. Being perfectly sensible of 
this, and not a little chagrined by it, we may fairly 
presume that he made various attempts to recover his 
po[kilarity. This was probably the secret of his op- 
position to the interest of the United States on more 
occasi o ps than one where it was not altogether indis- 
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pensable. But we certfunly need not deny him on 
that account the credit of real patriotiani which he 
manifested at all tlmen. The truth is, that in some 
indifferent cases, when he might haTe yielded to the 
demands of the American aathorities without dis 
grace, he opposed them phiefly for the sake of retain 
ing or regaining his influence with his countiymen. 

Under these circumstances, boweyer, he was of 
course liable to accusations which he did not deserve, 
— by the Indians, of being bribed by the Government, 
and by the Americans, of thwarting their purposes 
firora a puerile regard to the whims rather than the in- 
terest of the Indians. As an instance of the latter, 
we may refer to the Indian Councils of 1802 and 1803^ 
at Vincennes and at Fort Wayne, the result of which 
was the conveyance of an immense territory to the 
United States from the Potawatamies, Piankisbaws^ 
Weas, Eel-River Miamies, and some other tribes or 
parts of tribes. 

Mr. Dawson states that the former of these councils 
had been recommended by the Turtle, but that when 
the time came, he refused to attend, — alleging as his 
reason, that ^the jealousy with which the chieis 
viewed the footing he stood upon with the United 
States, would make his presence rather more injurious 
than serviceable." Now, this would seem to be a suf- 
ficient explanation ; and yet the historian does not 
hesitate to say, that the Turtle had Just before been 
visited, bribed and gained over by the British-Indian 
agent, Mc'Kee. This is asserted without qual^ca- 
tion, although the same paragraph shows that the tesd- 
mony in the case was nothing more than the ^ oi^nion' 
of a mr. Wells.' It is added Uiat, » however that miffht 
be" — ^implying a doubt after all-— the Turtle certmn- 
ly used his influence to prevent the other chiefs from 
attending the Council. This might be true, but it 
I>roves at best, only that he made some farther exer- 
tion to clear himself of that suspicion among the In- 
dians which he gave as his reason An- not attending 
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die eottddV and at the some time to obdate ttit tl9^ 
e umiy itself ef attcuding. 

The result pititea the con^ctisess of bis judnnent 
Those who did attend were at first extremely op- 
posed to Gbrernor Hwrison's proportions ; but after 
eoosideraMe cBscusnon they determined to relbr th^ 
whole matttBT-'^Dd it was one of no small moment t6 
the Indian iaterest — to ^aur chiefs of the various tiibes 
represented, or a majority of them, *^to finally settle 
mod afloat a treaty " with the Agents of the Govem- 
metit At the bead of tte ooihmission was the Turtle 
himself; and his nephew, RicHARviLCfi, a memb^ of 
the same tribe, was another. 

Had any odier ccmrse been taken than this, for 
which the Turtle ia aeciised of eori^pii<»i, it is prob- 
able that the treaty woidd nerer have been author- 
ised, nistwitfastaiidiiigthe tribes were deliberately cbn- 
viirced of its ^licy,— ibr the presence of the Turtle 
would have beea an argument to counieibalance all 
odbers. The historian does the Chieftaki better jusdo^ 
in the seqneL A meeting ef the Comniisdioners With 
the Oolremor barring bee» appointed for the epringof 
1803, to be held at Fort Wayne^ the hmer, on arriving 
tbere, wa^astonisfaed to find that all who bad agreed 
to Attend, were stiH absent, while the Turtle, who had 
only been aMmiud to act in the preihises^ was oti 
tlie spot^ togetber with the Fotawatamie Chieft. It 
seems ^y had by this time grown jealous again; and it 
comes out in evidence, that the Owx, or Lor^a^BsAitn^ 
had been busily employed m dissutuMUg ttie Indians 
ftmai meeting him, and that his representations had 
been effectual in auLny cases. The Owl, despite his 
mane, was as subde as he was widced, and \iA 
Ibund meahs to detach the Miami nation almost en^ 
tnely itom. the interests of the Turtle and Rich* 
arviiie^ who urere thei real chieft.of the tribe.* This 
be efieeted fay asserting that the former had 9cAA to 
the United States the whole country, and that it would 
be dnmed as it might be wanted. He eamesdy ad- 
vised them not to accept any annuitiM ui fiiture, as* 
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mxnag theiii that the United Sti^ies would at a Ibtiire 
day claim a laige tract of land for every aminty 
which they might pay to the Indians. 

We have before mentioned that when Buckongahe^ 
las and other chiefs finally attended at Fort Wayne, 
and opposed the treaty, it was effected, aecordnig to 
the historian's statement, principally by the influence 
of the Turtle. It appears to have been on the whde 
a measure mutually beneficial to the two contracting 
parties ; but the Turtle no doubt thought that an agree- 
ment once made should be ratified at all events, what- 
ever the effect mii^t be on bis own popularity. 

There is probably more justice in the charge brought 
against him in regard to the treaty conclude with the 
Piankasbaws and Delawares, in 1804, — though pei^ 
haps not in the sense intended by the accuse. The 
Miaraies were not consulted in this instance, it ap- 
pears, nor were the Potawatamies. They believed 
themselves entitled to a voice in the matter, and were 
thereft>re dissatisfied, and openly ezfnressed their dis- 
pleasure at the result* It is alleged, however, that 
**no ckdm would have been set up by them, had the 
TwiU been consulted when the treaty was made.'* 

This may be true, — for, setting aade coartesy, he 
and his countrymen might at least have been pre- 
possessed in fiivor of tl^ honesty of the transaction, 
by an appearance of entire frankness on the part <^ 
the whites. Not that the ' treaty was in &ct un- 
principled ; but the manner of concluding it might 
well appear to the Indians somewhat exclusive. 
They claimed an interest in the lands conveyed, and 
a consequent right to be consulted as parties ; and 
they wished that, even if the case admitted of no ar- 
gument, tbey might be allowed to hear what was said, 
and to see what was done. Their anxiety was cer- 
tainly the more pardonable, inasmuch as the tract thus 
conveved included "all that fine country between 
the Ohio and the Wabash rivers (as high up as the 
^ad leading from Vlncennes to Louisville,) with a 
mnt of three hundred nules on the one and neariy 
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Imlf as much on the other.** It further appears, that at 
a general council of the tribes at Vincennes, in 1805, 
a treaty was negotiated, which *^ settled the dispute re- 
specting the purchase made of the Dela^^ares the 
vear before,"— >the Miiamies and the other claimants 
being present There was really a dispute, then — and 
It was settled — and that formally, by all the parties con- 
cerned. It shouki have been prevented, we conceive, 
instead of being settled ; and in that case, the Turtle 
might have been spared the charge of ' manoeuvring* 
and Mntriguing* with the British Agents. 

He opposed the designs of Tecumseh and the 
Prophet, from the time of their first appearance on 
tfie political stage, and it was owing to his influence 
that veiy little was effected by them among the Mia- 
mies, as well as other tribes, for a long time. Had he 
lived throuffh the war mib England, he would un- 
doubtedly have exerted himself more energetically 
fer the American interest than ever before. The fol- 
lowing communication indicates the part he was pre- 
pfuvd to take, subsequent to the battle of Tippecanoe. 
The 'witness' probably acted as amanuensis : — 

IM Wmfney 25th January^ 1812. 
* Governor Harrison: 

**My friend — ^I have been requested by my nation 
to speak to you, and I obey their request with pleas- 
ure, because I believe their situation requires all the 
aid I can afibrd them. 

** When your speech by Mr. Dubois was received 
by the Miamies, they answered it, and I made khown 
to you their opinion at that time. 

« Your letter to William Wells of the 23d Novem- 
ber last, has been explained to the Miamies and Eel- 
River tribes of Indians. 

**My friend — ^Although neithibr of these tribes have 
had any thing to do wiSi the late unfortunate aflSiir 
which happened on the Wabash, still they all rejoice 
to hear you sa^, that if those foolish Indians which 
were engaged in that action, would return to their 
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mvBBdhommndnamn^^mit tbit «he^ wmildbo 
pavdoned, and again received by tbe Proaide9t as his 
cbydren. We ^lieve there is none of them that will 
be lo fbolisb, as not to accept of this fiieiidly ofSer; 
whilst, at the same time, I assure you, that iMMthing 
diiall he wanting on my part, to preFail on them to 
accept it 

*< All the prophet's fblloweis have \m him, (with the 
exception of two camps of bis own tribe.) Teciun- 
seh has just joined bun with eight men only. N9 
danger can be apprehended from them at present.. 
Our eyes will be constantly kept on them, and should 
they attempt to gather strength again, we will do aft 
in our power to prevent it, and at tbe same ttnue give 
you immediate information of their intentions. 

^ We are sorry that the peace and friendship which 
has 80 lonff existed between the red and white people, 
could not be preserved, without the loss of so nvmy 
ffood men as fell on both odes in the kte action on 
me Wabash ; but we are satisfied that it will be tbe 
means of making that peace which ought to exist be- 
tween us, more vespeded, both by the red and the 
white people. 

''We have been lately told, by different Indians 
from that quarter, that you wished the Indians from 
this country to visit you : this they will do with pleas- 
ure when you g^ve them infbrmatioQ of it ii^ writing. 

''My fiiend! — ^The clouds appear to be rising in a 
difierent quarter, which threatens to turn our light 
into darkness. To prevent thii^ it may require me 
united efforts of us all We l^ope that none of us 
will be found to shrink from tbe storm that toreateiii 
to burst upon our nations. 

Your friend, 

or UTTLE TURTtp. 
For the Miami and Eel-River tribes of tn4i«l9i. 
Witness, 
Wm. TuENEa, Sw^geom Matt, U. S. Jirm^. 
i oertify that the above is a true tran^atioik 

w.wiLLa'* 
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But the Turtle was destkied tatBke bo ptri in 4ie 
conflict. He died ^t Fort Wayne-— firobably oo a 
vidt to the Commandant— July 14, 1812, of a diaoider 
whicli the army surgeon announced to be the gout. He 
endured the pains of his disease, it is stated, with groat 
^rmness, and canye to his death, on the turf of bis 
open eamp, with the characterisdc composure of hi* 
race. . His friend, the Commandant, buried him with 
the honons of war. 

He was said lo be sizty-five years of age, by those 
who had the opportunity of learning the fact from 
himselE That account would make him forty^five^ 
»-the same age with the Missistaga chieftain, — at the 
date of his greal victory over & Clair; and about 
thirty at the Inreakjog out of the American Revolu- 
tion, during whieb he no doubt laid the foundation 
<if his fiune. The Miamiee are understood to hav« 
given as much trouble during that period as any other 
tribe on the continent ever did in as few years. 

Mr. Schoolcraft, who speaks of the Turtle in very 
handsome terms, gives him the credit of doing a( 
least as much as any other individual on the cpntinent 
''to abolish the rites of human sacrifice." The exis- 
tence, certainlv the pievalence, of the custom appa- 
rently referred to here, is not, we apprebepd« perfect* 
Jy well authenticated; but that circumsumce itself 
may perhape be attributed to the successful efibrti 
made in modem times to put an end to the practice* 
If the language we have quoted is intended to in- 
olude ^nenJSy all wanton destructioD of Ufe— ^uch 
m torture of prisoners, for example--there can be lit* 
tie doubt of the justt'ce of the pmisey ft>r the Turtle 
imilbnnly enjoyed the reputation of being as humane 
as he was brave. 

Nor waa tfiis the only ease in which he acted the 
part of a reformer, so much needed among his coon- 
tiymeo. He was the first man to originate an 6M* 
oient ^stem of measures for the suppression of iu- 
temperance among them. And never was a similar 
system so loudly called for the conditioa of «oy peo> 

XL— Z 
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jM&. ; Their appetite for ardent spirits is stronger than 
tliat of the whites — owing in a great measure to thw 
manner of living, and especially to their diet. Tliej 
have also fewer and feebler inducements to coUntmnct 
the propensity ; and by ^M^k opmUm and fa^nUm-^ 
as expressed in common practice, and in the decla- 
rations of the leading men — they are confirmed in the 
«¥it quite as much as our citizens are restrained by 
similar causes. But worse than all, their ignorance^ 
their indolence, and their poverty have made them 
^e prey of legidns of civilized scoundrels, — panic- 
ukrly traders m peltry, — who have supposed them- 
selves interested in making them as sordid and stupid 
as possible, to induce them to hunt in the first instance^ 
and to rob them of tlieir furs in the second. 

The Turtle was no less mortified than incensed by 
these abuses. He saw his countrymen destroyed and 
destroying each other every day in peace — and no 
tribe was more besotted than the Eel-Rhrer Miam- 
ies — and he saw hundreds of them in war, at 
one time, surprised and massacred in their cups with- 
out resistance, on the very ground still red and wet 
with his victories. Possibly chagrin was as stron|^ a 
motive with him as philanthrophy. But however 
that might be, he devoted himself with his usual en- 
ergy to the correction of the evil. In 1802 or 180S| 
he went before the legislature of Kentucky, attended 
by hisfHend and interpreter. Captain Wells, and made 
^is appeal to them in person. A committee was rais- 
ed to consider the subject, and we believe a law pass- 
ed to prevent the sale of whiskey to the Indiam, as 
he desired. He also visited the Legislature of Ohio, 
and made a highly animated address, but in that case 
obtained nothing but the honor for his pains. His de- 
scri prioii of the traders was drawn to the- life. ♦* They 
stripped the poor Indians,'' he said, **of skins, gun, 
blanket, eveiy thing, — while his squaw and the chil- 
dren dependent on him lay starving and shivering in 
hi» wigwam."* 

*Mm. Documeata. 
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From the foUowiog pB^s&fKe in the Earopwn (Lob- 
dou) Magazine of April, 18U2, compiled from Araen- 
can papers, we ascertain that tlie Turtle waa alao 
the first to introduce the [iractiee of iiioeidaium for 
ike »ma& pox among the lodiana^-'-a scouige aeoond 
oolv to the one just mentioned. ** Last winteTi'' we are 
told, <*> there was a grand embassy of Indians to the 
President and Congress at Washiuffton. Litde Turtle 
was the head*warrior. The President had supplied 
them with ploughs, spinning-wheels, &c. and to 
crown all he explained to them how the Great Spirit 
had made a donation to the white men — first to one in 
England, (Dr. Jenner) and then to one in America 
(Dr. Waterhouse, of Boston,*)— of a means of prevent* 
ing the small pox. Such a confidence had the cop- 
per-colored kinff in the words of his * Father,' that 
be submitted to be inoculated, together with the rest 
of the warriors." It further appears that he took m 
quandtv of vaccine matter home with him, which he 
probably administered in person ; and that not long 
afterwards, fifteen noore of his tribe visited the seat 
of government in pursuit of the same remedy. 

We shall conclude our notice of this eminent chie^ 
tain, with a few anecdotes preserved by Mr. Dawson. 

What distinguished him most, says that writer, was 
his ardent desire to be infonned of all that relates to 
our insdtutions; and beseemed to possess a mind ca- 
pable of understanding and valuing the advantages 
of civilized life, in m degree far superior to any other 
Indian of his time. ** During tlie finequent visits 
which he made to the seat of government, he exam- 
ined every thing he saw with an inquisitive eye, and 
never failed to embrace every opportunity to acquire 
informadon by inquiring of those with whom he could 
take tiiat liberty." 

. Upon bis returi from Philadelphia, in 1797, he 
visited Qovernor Harrison, at that time a captain 
in the army, and commander at Fort Washingtoa. 

* Now of Cambridge. 
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Betoldtibe Captaki he had seen msnf Mnga, which 
he wbhed to have exphaaed, bat said he was aihiid 
of fi ving oflfeooe t^ asking too maoy questiofhi. ** My 
ifiend here^" said he, meaning Cei|>tain Wdls, the 
inlerpieter, ^ being about as^ ignorant ad nayseff^ could 
nve aoe but Httle •atis^tioii.'' He thei) desired the 
Captain to inform hkti bow our government was forai- 
ed, and what paiticiilar powers and duties were exer- 
daed by the two bouses of Congress, by the ^Pnsai- 
dent, the Seoretaries, &e. Being satisfied on this sub- 
ject, he told the Captain he had become acquainted 
with a great warrior while in Philadelphia, in whose 
fiue he was much interested, and whose history be 
wished to leanu This was no other tlmn the immor^ 
tal Kosciusko : he had arrived at Philadelphia a short 
tioM before, and hearing^that a celebrated liidian chief 
was in the city, be sent for him. They were mutU'^ 
ally pleased with each other, and the Turtle's visits 
were often repeated. When he went to take his final 
leave of the wounded patriot, the latter presented the 
Turtle with an elegant pair of pistols, and a splendid 
robe made of the sea-otter's skin, w<Hth several bun* 
dred dollars. 

. The Turtle now told his host that be wished very 
vuich to know in what wars his friend bad rec^ved 
dioee grievous wounds vrhich bad rendered him so 
crippled and infirm. The ClGt|^n shewed him upon 
a map of Europe the situation of Poland^ and ex- 
plained to him the usurpations of its territory by the 
neighboring powers — the exertions of Kosciusko to 
free his country fh)m this foreign yoke— 4iis first vic- 
tories^-and his final defeat and captivity. While he 
was describing the last unsnocessftil batde of Kosct- 
iisko, the Turtle seemed scarcely able to contain him* 
self. At the conclusion he traversed the room with 
great agitation, violently flourished the pipe toma- 
hawk with which he bad been snK>king, and exclaim- 
ed, "Let that woman take care of herseirV-.mean^ 
ing the Empress Catharine—** this may yet be a dan- 
gerous man!" 
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The Cafitain explained to the Turtle some anec- 
dotes respecting the Empress and her favorites, one 
of whom, — the king of Poland, — had at first been 
by her elevated to the throne, and afterwards driv- 
en from it. He was much astonished to find that 
men, and particulariy warriors, would submit to a wo- 
man. He said that perhaps if his friend Kosciusko 
iiad been a portly, handsome man, he might have 
better succeeded with her majesty of all the Russias, 
and might by means of a love-intrigue have obuiined 
that independence for his countir, to which his skill 
and valor in the field had been found unequal. 

The Turtle was fond of joking, and was possessed 
of considerable talent for repartee. In the year 1797, 
he lodged in a house in Philadelphia, in which was 
an lri& gentleman of considerable wit, who became 
jpuch attached to the Indian, and frequently amused 
himself in drawing out his wit by good-humored 
jests. The Turtle and this gentlemen were at that 
time both sitting for their portraits — the former by or- 
der of the PresideUt of the United States, the picture 
to be hung up in the war-office — ^to the celebrated 
Stewart The two meeting one morning in the paint* 
er's room, the Turtle appeared to be rather more 
thoughtful than usual. The Irishman rallied him upon 
it, and affected to construe it into an acknowledgment 
of his su|)eriority in the jocular contest " He mis- 
takes," said the Turile to the interpreter, <* I was just 
thinking of proposing to this man, to paint us both on 
one boiud, and nere I would stand iaee to face with 
biuit and confound him to all eternity*" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The 8eneoA Chief, RsDAjAcx^T-^iroiimftftiioee under 
which he succeeded Cokii«Plahtbr in his inflaence— 
Anecdotes of the UiUer — Red-Jacket*B earliest oratori- 
cal triumph — His speech at the Treaty of Canmndai- 
gua — Account of Farm er's'Brother, and Uranot— 
Red- Jacket's political and religious principles — Speech 
to Mr. Alexander, in 1811 — Speeca to Mr. Richard- 
eon — Remarks on the causes of his heathenism in the 
conduct of the whites — His military career — Speech 
in iiiTor of declaring war against the British, in 1812 
•^Seneca Maniieirto— Red^Jacket's interview with 
'Washington — His intenriew with Lalayette— His Me- 
iBortal to the New- York LegisUtore^-Speeeh to a Mia- 
aionary in 1825-!-Hii deposition and restoration in 
18S7 — Visits to the Atlantic cities— Death and funend 
obsequies — ^Anecdotes. 

The Indian orator of modem times, par txcdUnee^ 
was the New-York Chie^ Saguoaha, or the Keepeiv 
Awake, but by the whites commonly called Reo-* 
/ace£t; — attmawbo, with whatever propriety be 
might be entitled *the Last of the Senecas,' has at 
least transiently renewed, in these latter days, the an^ 
ciefi i gl ory of the Mingoes. ** Thy name is princely »" 
— a popular wnter has said of him^ — 

— ThoAgh no poet*s nAcio 
Couid make Red-Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a ff«nius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 

Tet it is music in the lan^ruage spoken 
Of thine own land ; and on her herald-roU, 

As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Coeur-de-Lion's of a warrior's soul.* 



"Talisman for ia90. 
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I!*bi8, bf the way, is comidenbly nearer tbe truth 
dian the statemect in a preceding stanza: 

—Tradition's pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree ; 
But that the forest tribes have oent for ages, 
To thee and to thy sires the subject knee. 

fietter historical, if not poetical authority infonns 
ua^that the Seneca literally * fought' for his rank, if 
not A>r his name ; and that, like the subject of our 
last notice, he owed nothing to the advantages of il* 
lustrious birth.* We shouki add, however, that the 
struggle was in the council-house as well as in the 
field of battle. ** A warrior I"— he once (and probably 
more than once] had the modesty tv» say of himself 
with a smile of contempt, when some enquiries were 
made respecting the deeds of blood which are some-' 
times sii[iposed to constitute the character of an In- 
dian J—** A Warrior! I am an Orator. I was bom 
an Orator!*' 

The predecessor of Red-Jacket, in the respect of 
the Senecas, and of the Confederacy at large, was a 
celebrated chief natned by the English the Corn- 
Pi;.ANTEiL, a personage also well ktiawn for hla elo- 
quence, and worthy on that account to be distinctly 
commemorated, were there ou record any definite and 
well authenticated sketches of hm efTorm Uiifortn- 
nately, there are not The stxaeches commonly as- 
oribed to him, are believed to have been mosily com- 
posed by some of his civilised acqiiaintancos, rath- 
er o& the principle of those efftisioTis usuaHy at- 
tributed to popular candidates for the gat lows, Still, 
there is less reason, we a|}fir£hend, for doubting his 
real genius, than for disputing hia nationality. He 
eoosideied himself a half-brued^f his futhc^r being an 

* Grovernor Clinton's Discourse before the New-Yorlt 
Historical Society : 1811. 
t Appendix, m. andT*]. 
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In^ao, accordkig to his own account, vod hie OM^icr 
a wbite womsD. 

By a siugulur oombination of circumstancefi, Red 
Jacket was brought fbrwaed into public life, and tbit 
to great advantage, mainly in consequence of the 
same incident which destroyed the influence of Com 
Planter. This, indeed, had been rather declining for 
some time, owing partly to his agency in ejecting a 
large cession of Seneca land to the American Grov- 
emment, at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1784. 
His loss of popularity, in fine, bitterly chagrined 
him, and he resolved on a desperate exertion to 
restore it With tliis view, he undertook to prac- 
tice upon the never-faiKng sufiersdtion of his coun- 
trymen, by persuading bis brother to announce him- 
self as a Prophet, — of course commissioned by the 
Great Spirit * to redeem the fallen fortunes of his race,' 
—that is, bjs own. ' 

The savages listened to the new pretends with all 
the veracious credulity which characterises the race. 
Among the Onondagas, previously the most drunken 
and profligate of the Six Nations, he acquired such 
an ascendancy, as to induce them to abandon the use 
of spirituous liquors entirely, and to observe the com- 
mon laws of morality and decency in some other re- 
spects, wherein they had before l)een grievously defi- 
cient. Indeed, among the Confederates generally, he 
obtained a supremacy equal to that of the same char- 
acter obtained by Elskwatawa among the western 
tribes, not fkrfrom the same time. The Oneidtti 
. alone rejected him. 

Like that notorious impostor, too, he soon availed 
himself, for evil purposes, of the confidence gained br 
the preliminary manifestation of good. A cry m 
'witchcrafl' was raised, and a sort of examining com- 
mittee of conjurors was selected to designate the 
Renders. And that duty was zealously dischai^ged. 
The victims were actually sentenced, and would 
doubtless have been executed^ut for the interference 



of the miniates of Oneida ami the offioeni of the 
garrison at Niagara. 

But neither the Corn-Planter nor his pious coadju- 
tor was yet discouraged. Nothing but an accident 
had prevented success, and the &ilure onlj made it 
tJie more imperatively necessary to try the experi* 

Sent again. Red-Jacket was publicly denounced, 
is accusers came forward at a great Indian councd 
held at Buffalo Creek. ** At this crisis," says an emi- 
nent writer, ^ be well knew that the future- color of 
his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He 
spoke in his defence for near three hours. The iron 
brow of superodtion relented under the magic of bis 
eloquence ; he declared the Prophet an impostor and 
a cheat; he prevailed; the tndians divided, and a 
small mMority appeared in his fiuror. Perhaps the 
annab of history cannot furnish a more eonspicuoua 
instance of the triumph and power of oratory, in a 
bariNwous nation, devoted to superatttion, and looking 
up to the accuser as a delegated nunister of the Al- 
. mighty.'' * 

u this aaeedole be true, — and we are not aware of 
its liaving been doubled,— 4he Orator, whatever bo 
said of his geniuses such, hardly deserved the preciso 
compliment which is paid him by his eulogist in 
▼erse. ** Is eloquence," he aaks, ^ amonarch's merit ?* 

Her fpeli is thine that reaehes 

The hearty and make« the wisest head its sport. 
And there's one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches. 
The secret of their mastery — they are skorU 

But the Seneca's case, it must be allowed, was one 
of clear compulsion; and he probably felt, on the oc- 
casion in quesdon, very litde of the impatience which 
Induced Home Tooke to say, after a noble friend^ 
plea of eleven hours in his behalf before -the Com- 
mons, that ^ he would rather be hanged, another timei 
dian defended." 

- * Disconrse of Governor Clintoa. 
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Such WM the Oi«tor'8 fint triumph. It wm not; 
however, his first effort; for niaoy, shears hefore tb« 
trausaction juat referred to, as we suppose, when 
Red- Jacket was probably about thirty years of age^-^ 
mud at a period when our relations with aU the Indians 
are well known to have been cpntiuually wavering,-— 
a treaty was held with the S&x Nations on the bemjti- 
Ail acclivity which overiooks the Canandaigui^ Lake. 
Some reminescences of it, bearii|^ a high interest, 
have reached us, on the authenticity of which we do 
not hesitate to rely. 

^ Two days," says our authority,* ^ had passed away 
m negotiation with the Indians for a cession of their 
lands. The contract, was supposed to be nearly com- 
pleted, when Rea*Jacket arose. With tlie grace and 
dignity of a Roman senator, he drew his blanket 
around iiini, and, with a piercing eye, surveyed the 
multitude. All was huslied. Nothing interposed to 
break the silence, save thd gentle rustling of the tree- 
tops, under whose shade they were gathered. After 
a long and solemn, but not unmeaning pause, he com- 
menced his speech in a low voice atu^ a sententious 
style. Rising gradually with his subject, he depicted 
the primitive simplicity and happiness of his nation, 
and the wrongs tney had sustained from the usurpa- 
tions of white men, with such a bold but fiuthful pen- 
cil, that every auditor was soon roused to vengeance, 
or melted into tears. / 

The effect was inexpressible. But ere the emo- 
tions of admiration and sympathy had subsided, tlie 
white men became alarmed. They were in the heart 
of an Indian country, surrounded by more than ten 

* The writer of a communication on * Indian Biogra- 
phy/ for the New-York American, about ten years 
■iace. We give him credit for his statements of facts, 
though we cannot concur with him in charging Red- 
Jacket with * cowardice.* He adds, *^ It was only at the 
• Council-fire ' he shone pre-eminent. There, indeed, h» 
^" ^wat. The belittling simplicity of his name dik 
not seem to detract from the splendors of his ^oquence ' 
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iHiies tbekr Dumber, who wnre inflained by the re 
membrance of their iDJuries, and excited to indigna* 
tion by the eloquence of a favorite chief. Ap|)alled 
and terrified, the white men cast a cheerless gaze u[>- 
OD the hordes around them. A nod from the chie& 
might be the onset of destruction. At that porten* 
tous moment, Farmer's-Brotheb interposed. He re- 
plied not to his brother chief; bu^ with a sagacity tru^ 
ly aboriginal, he caused a cessitdon of the council, 
'introduced good cheer, commended the eloquence of 
Red-Ja€*.ket, and, before the meeting had ^e-assem- 
bled, with the aid of other prudent chiefs, he had 
moderated the fury of his nation to a more salutary 
review of the question before them." 

The council came together a^in in cooler blood, 
and the treaty was concluded. The Western District 
at this day, it is added, ** owes nO small portion of its 
power and influence to the councils of a savage, in 
comparison with whom for genius, heroism, virtue, or 
any other quality that can adorn the bauble of a dia- 
dem, not only George the IV. and Louis le Desir^, 
but the Gennan Emperor and the Czar of Muscovy, 
alik« dwindle into insignificance.'' 

This somewhat warmly expressed compliment,— 
the extravagance of which in an old friend of the sub- 
ject, may be excused in its good feeling, — reminds us 
of the consideration really due to a man distinguished 
not alone as a competitor with our hero for savage 

Except as related to oratory, he was a competi* 
tor in me same course. The name of Farmer's- 
Brother was merely arbitrary. He was a warrior in 
principle and in practice, and he spumed agriculture 
and every other civilized art, with the contenript of 
Red-Jacket himself. In the war between France 
and England, which resulted in the conquest of Can* 
ada, he fought against the latter, and probably under 
the remote command of the great Ottawa ' Emperor' 
of the north. One of his exploits in the contest is 
•till told to the traveller who passes a noted stream 
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not ymy fkt from die aocieiit Fort NiapiVf ia db 
vicinity of which it occurred. The particulara cotne 
to U8 aiitbeotieated by one to whom they were fur- 
nisiied by the Fanner himself on the site of the ad- 
Teutyre. 

There, with a party of Indiana, he lay iaiirobushy 
patiently awaiting the approach of a guard that ac- 
companied the Engiish teams enoployc^ between the 
fiiUs of Niagara aiMl the garrison, which had there 
lately surrendered to Sir William Johnston. The 
place selected for that purpose is now known by the 
name of the Devil's Hole, and is 4bree and a half 
miles below the famous cataract upon the American 
side of the strait. The mind can scarcely conceive a 
more dismal looking den. A laige mvine, occasion- 
ed by the fiUling in of the perpendicular bank, made 
dark by the spreading branches of the birch and ce- 
dar, which had taken root below, and the low mur- 
muring of the rapids in the chasm, added to the sol- 
emn thunder of the cataract itself, consfnre to render 
the scene truly awful. The English parQr were not 
aware of the dreadful &te that awaited them. Un- 
conscious of danger, the driven were gaily whistling 
to their dull Ox-teams. Farmer's-Brother and his 
band, on their arrival at this spot, rushed firom the 
thicket that had concealed them, and oommenced a 
borrid butchery. So unexpected wasstrch an evem, 
and so completely were the English disarmed of their 
presence of mind, that but a feeble resistance w» 
made. The guard, the teamsters, the oxen and the 
waggons, Were precipitated into the gulf. But two 
Wtbem escaped ; a Mr. Stedma% who lived at Schi- 
oper, above the falls, being motmted on a fleet hom^ 
made good bis* retreat \ and one of the soldiers, who 
was caufffat on the projectinff root of a cedar, which 
sustained him untU assured,^ the distant yell of the 
savages, that they had quitted the grouud.^It is the 
rivule^ pouring itself down this precipice, whoso 
name is the only monument that records the i 
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eve* It is mid to have been literaUy cobred in4th 

the blood of the yanquished. 

In the Revohjtionary War, Farmer's-Brother 
eviuced his hostility to the Americans upon erery oc- 
casion that presented itself; «nd, with the same aseal, 
lie enguffed in the late war against hiiB former friends^ 
the EnJitsh. 

Another anecdote of this Chief will riu>w, in move 
glowing colorR, the real savage. A short time before 
our army crossed the Niagara, FarmerVBrother 
chanced to observe an Indian, who bad mingled with ' 
the Senecas, and whom he instantly recognized as 
belonging to the Mohawks^ a tribe living in Canada, 
and then employed in the service of the enemy. He 
went up to him, and addressed him in the Indian 
tongue^ — ** I know you well — ^you belong to the Mo- 
hawks — ^you are a spy — here is my rifle — my toma- 
hawk — my scalpinff-knife. I give you your choice 
which I shall use, but I am in haste." The young 
warrior, finding resistance vain, chose to be put to 
death with a rifle. He was ordered to lie down up- 
on the grass, while, with bis left Ibol upon the breast 
of the victim, the Chief lodged the contents of his rifle 
in his head. 

With so much of the savage, FarmeiVfirother pos- 
sessed some noble traits. He was as firm a friend 
vrh<>re he promised fidelity, as a bitter enemy to those 
against whom he contentted ; and wook) lose the last 
drop of blood in his veins sooner than betray the 
cause he had espoused. He was fond of recounting 
Iiis exploits, and dvireh with much satlsfiiction upon 
the number of scalps he had taken in his riciniiidies 
with the whites. In company with several other 
chiefii, he once paid a visit to General Wastiington, 
who presented him with a silver medal. This he 
constantly wore suspended fix>m his neck ; and so 

grecious did he esteem the gift, that he was often 
eard to declare he would lose it only witfi his life. 
Soon after the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewa- 
ter, this veteran warrior paid the debt of nature, aged 
II.— A a 
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more dian eigli^ years, at the Seneca village, where, af 
a mark of respect for hta distingunhed uravery, the 
fifth regiment of United States lufantry interred him 
with military honors.* 

Another elder contemporary of Red-Jacket was 
the Moiiawk chief B&andt, *• tfie accursed Brandt ' iji 
Gertrude qf Wyoming^ whom, however, we think it 
Uie less necessary to notice at much length, from his 
being, like the Com- Planter, only a half-breed. In 
the French and English war, he rendered some ser- 
vices to the former. In the Revolution, he was com- 
missioned Colonel in the English army, and distin- 
guished himself in tite horrid massacre at Wyoming: 
His services were rewarded by the present of a fine 
tract of land on the western shores of Lake Ontaria 
One of his sons, an intelligent, high-minded man, 
quite civilized, and much esteemed by his American 
acquaintances, a few years since laudably undertook 
the vindication of his fatliei's memory from the ^en 
repeated charges of treachery and cruelty, but we 
apprehend wim rather more zeal than success. The 
father deceased in 1807 ; the son, only a month or 
two since.* 

To return to Red- Jacket. After his first oratorical 
triumph, he rose as rapidly as the Corn-Planter de- 
clined in the esteem or his countrymen. The latter 
, withdrew from the rivalry,! but the ambition of his suc- 
cessor was thoroughly aroused. He burned to be, 
and to be called, the Great Speaker of his nation and 
his age ; to renew that glorious era when the white 
men trembled at the breeuh of Garangula ; to feel and 
to make felt 



The monarch mind — the mystery of commanding— 
The godlike power — the art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions, till they move like one. 



* See Village Register, American, and other New- 
Yo'k papers of about 1820.— Also, Appendix, V and VL 
t The Pwphet died in 1815 
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And he succeeded as far perhaps as coidd he expect. 
«d in the circumstances of the ii\odem Seneca, ai 
compared with those of the orator who bearded the 
Canadian lion in his deu. More than a century had 
since elapsed, during which the proud confederacy 
that had kept all cSher nations on the continent at 
bay was reduced to a few hngering, scattered set- 
tlements,— Hiurrounded and crowdecf by civilization,-^ 
perhaps besotted in vice« — where the very ground of 
their ancient council-halls acaroely was sought for. 
With such discouragements in his way, the young 
Orator deserves some credit for making tlie exertions 
he did, and his countrymen for rewarding them as 
they were able. They elected him a<;hief ; and then 
upon all occasions obeyed him in peace, andfoUowed 
him in war. 

Red-Jacket justified their confidence by a strict ad- 
herence to principles which on the whole are equally 
creditable to his heart and head, although either the 
policy itself, or his singular pertinadty in maintaining 
It, no doubt made him many adversaries and some 
enemies, even with his own people. He had early 
reflected upon and felt deeply the impotent insigiiin- 
cance to which the tribes were redticed ; — and he re- 
solved, if he could not restore them to their primitive 
position, at least to stay the progress of ruin. How 
should this be dotte,'^was the great question,— by re-, 
cei ving civilization, or by resisting it ? 

He determined on the latter alternative, and from 
that hour .never in the slightest degree swerved from 
bis resolution to drive away and keep away every in- 
novation on the character, and every intrusion on the 
territory of the nation. Traders, travellers, teacherSi 
missionaries, speculatc»s in land, were regarded with 
die same jealousy. In a word, he kibored against 
circumstances whose force had now become inevita- 
ble and irre«stable, to maintain a system of complete 
Indian Independence, which few of his countrymen 
iinderttood, and sdll fewer were willing to practice. 
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And tbii k, the trait which disdoguishef his char- 
acter from the majority of thoae we have hereto- 
fore sketched. Some of the most eminent of the 
number, like Pontiac and Little-Turde, were anx- 
ious to avail themselves of the arts of civilization at 
least, were it only for purpoms of offence and defence 
•against the race whom they borrowed from; and 
acarcely any were opposed, other than incideqtally,to 
their introd|iction into Indian use. But Red-Jacket 
was a Pagan in principle. He advocated as well as 
acted Paganism en all occasions. He was prouder 
of his genuine Indianiimy if possible, than he ivasof 
bis oratory. His bitterest foe could not deny him the 
merit of franknes& 

One of his clearest manifestoes, in explanation of 
his system, was delivered as long ago as May, 1811, 
before a council of the Setiecas, held at Bui&lo 
Creek, in the form of a speech to the Rev. Mr. Alex 
andcr, a mtasiooary from a Society in the city of New • 
York, whose conuniMbn the address itself sufficient • 
ly explains. 

<* Brother !" — the Orator began, with a complaisance 
which never, under any excitement, deserted him, — 
'<B»o^er!-^We Ustened to the talk you delivered ua 
from the Council of Black-Coats,* in New-York. 
We have iiiUy considered your talk, and the offers 
you have made us. We now return our answer^ 
which we wish you alsoto understand.' In making 
up our minds, we have looked back to remember 
what has been done in our davs, and vrbkt our fitth* 
ers have told us was done in old times. 

^ Brother 1 — Great numbers of Black-Coats have 
been among the Indians. With sweet voices and 
smiling fiices, they offered to teach them the religion 
of the white people. Our brethren in the E^st listen- 
ed to them. They turned from tlie religion of their 
tathers, and took up the religion of the white people. 

* His usual designation of Clergymen. 
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What good lui8 H done ? Are they more irwiidly one 
to another than we are? No, Brother! They are a 
divided people; — we are united. They quarrel about 
religion ; — we live in love and friendship. Besides, 
they drink strong waters. And they have learned 
how to cheat, and how to pmctiee all the other vices 
of the white people, without inrutating their virtues* 
Brother ! — If you wish us weU, keep away ; do not 
disturb us. 

«* Brother ! — ^Wedo not worship the Great Spirit as 
the white |)eople do, but we believe that the fomis of 
worship are indifferent to the Great Spirit. It is the 
homage of sincere hearts that pleases him, and we 
worship him in that manner. 

** According to your religion, we must believe in a 
Father and Son, or wc shall not be happy hereafter. 
We have always l)elieved in a Father, and we wor- 
ship him as our old men taught us. Your book says 
that the Son was sent on earth by ttie Father. D*id 
dil the people who saw the Son beheve hiin ? No ! 
they did not. And if you have read the book, the 
consequence must be known to you. 

''Brotlier ! — You wish us to change our religion for 
yours. We like our religion, an<l do not want anoth- 
er. Our friends here, [pointing to Mr. Granger, the 
Indian Agent, and two other whites,*] do us great 
good ; they counsel us in trouble ; they teach us how 
to be comiortable at all times. Our friends the Qua- 
kers do more. Th^ give us ploughs, and teach us 
bow to use them. They tell us we are accountable 
beings. But they do not tell us we must change our 
religion. — ^We are satisfied with what they do^ and 
with what they say. 

^ Brother.*— For these reasons we cannot receive 
your offers. We have other things to do, and beg 
you to make your mind easy, without troubling u% 

* An Indian Interpreter, and an Agent of the Society 
of Friends £c« improving the condition of the Indians. 
Aaa 



kit our headiihoiiklbe toomuck loaded, and by and 
by bunt.'' 

At tbe same Council, the following reply was made 
by Red-Jacket, in behalf of his tribe, to tbe apfilica- 
tion of a Mr. Richardsoo, to buy out then* right to 
tbe reservations lying in the territory commonly cali- 
ad tbe Holland PurdiaBe. 

<< Brother!— We opened our ears to the talk you 
lately delivered to us, at our council-fire. In doing 
important holiness it is best not to tell lonf stories, 
but toconietoitinafew wonis. We therefore shall 
not repeat your talk, which is fresh in our minds. 
We have well considered it, and tbe advantages and 
disadvantages of your offers. We request your atten- 
tion to our anjwer, which is not from the speaker 
alone, but from all the Sachems and Chiefs now 
around our couucil-fire. 

** Brother!— We know that great men, as well as 
great nations, have difierent interests and different 
minds, and do not see tbe same light— but we hope 
our answer wiU be agreeable to you and your em- 
pfeyers. 

^ Brother! — Your apptication for the purchase of 
our latuls is to our minds very extraordinary. It hai 
been made in a crooked manner. You have not 
walked in the sdmght path pointed out by tbe great 
Council of your nation. You have no writings from 
your great Father, the President In making up our 
minds we have looked back, and remembered how 
the Yorkers purchased oiur lands in former times. 
They bought them, piece after piece, — ^fbr a little 
money paid to a few men in our nation, and not to all 
our brethren, — until our planting and hunting- 
grounds have become very small, and if we mi 
<M»V we know not where to spread our blanketi. 

"Brother! — You tell us your emptoyers have pur- 
«bitted of the Council of Yorkers, a right to buy our 
land& We do not undentand how M*y» can hi. 
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The kiiids do not belotig to th^ Yoriron; tK«y «ra 
ours, and were given to us by the Great Spirit 

<* Brother! — We think it strange that you should 
jump over the lands of our brethren in the East, to 
come to our couneil-fire so far oH\ to get our lands. 
liVben we sold our lands iikthe £ast to the white peo* 
pie, we determined never to sell those we kept> 
which are as small as we can comfortably live 
on. 

"Brother!— You want va to trarel with you and 
look fur new lands. If we should sell our lands and 
inove off into a distant country towards tbe setting 
sun, we should be looked upon in the country to 
which we go, as foreigners and strangefs. We shoukl 
be despised by the red, as well as the white men, and 
we should soon be surrounded by the white people, 
who will there also kill our game, and come upon 
our lands and tiy to get them from us. ^ 

^Brother! — We are determined not to sell our 
lands, but to continue on them. We like them. They 
sjre fruitful, and produce us com in abundance for the 
support of our women and children, and grass and 
beVbs for our cattle. 

^ Brother ! — At the treaties held for the purchase 
of our lands, the white men, with sweet voices and 
smiling faces, told us they loved us, and that they 
woukl not cheat us, but that the king's children on 
the other side of the lake would cheat us. When we 
go on the otiier side of the lake, the king's children 
tell us ^our people will cheat us. These things puz- 
zle our heads, and we believe that the Indians must 
take care of themselves, and not trust either in your 
people, or in the king's children. 

<* Brother !— At a kite cotmcil we reauested 6ur 
agents to tell you that we would not sell our kodi^ 
and we think you have not spoken to our agents, ot 
they would have told ^ou so, and we should not hare 
met you at our council-fire at this time. 

^'Brother!— The white people buy and sell false 
lightti to our kiid% and yeur ea^>loyeoi hav% yoo 
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ny, ptid a great price for tbeir rights. They mail 
have a plenty of money, to niend it in buying fblse 
rights to lande belonging to Indians. The lo68<of it 
will not hurt them, b^t our lands are of great value to 
us, and we wish you to go back with our talk to your 
employers, and tell them and the Yorkers that they 
have no right to buy and sell fiJse rights to our 
lands. 

"Brother! — We hope you clearly understand the 
ideas we have offered. This is all we have to say." 

' It is not surprising that Red-Jacket should mis- 
vraderstand, or not understand at all, the right to buy 
Indian land, which Richardson said his employen 
had obtained of the * Council of Yorkers.' It was the 
right of preem)ition, in plain English— by which bet- 
ter read jurists than the Seneca have been perplexed 
He naturally enough mistook the ' right ' of the State 
ibr a right, whereas it amounted to nothing but the 
privilege of preventing all other parties from acquir- 
mg a right It was a prerogative — as against the 
tv^f^ef alone— the legal effect of which was to incapa- 
citate, not Ihe Indians from selling, but themselves 
fh>m buying. 

There certainly can be no mistaking the shrewd 
independent reflection and plausible reasoning in the 
address, however much the perversion of such ability 
and spirit may give occasion for regret Several of 
the arguments, too, are clearly fooinled in reason, as 
several of tho statements are fortified by truth. In 
regard to the Indians beinff cheated by the whites, 
particulariy, the only error of Red-Jacket, and that a 
perfectly obvious one, was in ascribing to the whites 
at large, and consequently to Christianity, the credit 
which in ^t belonged to a few unprincipled tnulers 
and greedy speculators in land, who had indeed car* 
rie<l th^r manceuvres to an aggravated extent 

There is good reason to believe that Red-Jacket,-^ 
wtKiee military carew it is-time to allude to,— to<4c his 
•whestleasonsintbaaitof wwduringthe Revohi 
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tion, io the raaks of those Seneeas Who 00 sigaally 
distioguisbed themselves by their ravages on the 
£t>ntiers of New- York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey 
and Virginia.* The only reference, however, which 
be ever himself made to that part of his history, so 
&r as we know, was latterly atfici&ilo, when b» waft 
introdueed to General Lai^yette, then on his tour 
through the country. He reminded the latter of a 
Council at Fort Stanwix in 1784, where both were 
present, and which had been called with the view of 
negotiating a treaty with some of the Six Nations. 
^ And where," asked Lafayette, *^ is the Young War- 
rior who 80 eloouently opposed the burying of the 
tomahawk ? <* /b t» iejbre ^ti," answered the chied 
^ Ah!" — he added with a melancholy air, and strip* 

E'ug off a handkerchief from his bald heady-^^^Time 
IS made bad work with me. But you, I perceive^'' 
— and here he narrowly reconnoilerad the Qenemlli 
wig—" You have hair enough left yet !"! At the 
date of this interview, seven years smce, he was at 
least sixty-five years of age, and there^MQ must 
have been, about twenty-five at the time of the treaty. 
A tew years subsequent to the negotiation referred 
to on this occasion, Re<i-Ja(^et had an interview with 
General Washington, who gave him a silver medal, 
which he wore ever afterw^s, and b said to have 
Bamed him < the Flower of the Forest.' But the Sene- 
eas iVere again hostile Soon afterwards, and it waaonl^ 
at the expense of an expedidon which ravaged their 
territory fiur and wide, that this haughty people 
were at length subdued intp any thing like a state of 
composure. Red-Jacket is believed to have been 
second to none of his countrymen in his opposition 
to the American interest down to that period ; but m 
peace was granted upon liberal terms — some com- 
plaints of me Indians were aiyusted — a system of 
protection was devised for their benefit — and thence- 
fiMth, both they and he were quite friendly in most 

* App. No. VII. t Levaaseor's < Tour of La&yetU.* 
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foittooeiv Mid fttthAil to tkeir engagements io 
all 

As early at leaat as 1810, Red- Jacket gare informa- 
tion to the Indian Agent of attempts made by Te- 
cumseby the Prophet and others, to draw his nation 
into the great western combination ; but tlie war isi 
1812 had scarcely commenced, when thev vokmteer* 
ed their services to their American neighbors. For 
some time these were rejected, and every exertion was 
made to induce them to remain neutral. They bore 
the restraint with an iH-grace, but said notliing. At 
length, in the sunMner of 1812, the English unadvis- 
edly took possession of Grand Island, in the Niagam 
river, a valuable territory of the Senecas. This was 
too much for the pride of such men as Reil- JacJcet 
and Farmer's-Brother. A council was called forth- 
with — the American Agent was summoned to at- 
tend—and the orator rose and addressed him* 

^ Brother !" — said he, after stating the informatkm 
rscetved,— ''you have told us we liad nothing to do 
with the war between you and the British. But the 
war has come to our doors. Our property is seised 
upon by the British and their Indian friends. It is 
neeessarv for U8j then, to take up this business. We 
must de&nd oiir property ; we must drive the enemy 
from our soil. It we sit still on our lands, and take 
no means of redress, the British, following the cus- 
toms of you white people, wUl hold them by eonqvest ; 
and yon, if you conquer Canada, will claim them, on 
the same principles^ as conquered from ike BrUi^ 
Brother! — We wish te go with our warriors, and 
drive off these bad pec^e, and take possession of 
those lands." 

The efiect of this reasonable declaration, and es- 
pecially of the manner in which it was made, was 
such as might be expected. A grand council of the 
Six Nations came together, and a manifesto, of which 
the following is a literal translation, issued agahist the 
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Britiflfti in Canada, andaijpied by aU the grand Coun- 
cillors of the Confederation. 

<«We, the Chiefs and Councillora of the Six Na- 
tions of Indians, residitig in the State of Nev^York, 
do heivhy proclaim to all the war-chiefe and warri* 
o» of the Six Nations, that war is declared on our 
part against the provinces of Upper and Lower Can- 
ada. 

Therefore, we do hereby comtnand and advise aH 
the war-chie& to call forth immediately the warriora 
under them, and put them in motion to protect their 
lights and lilierties, which our brethren, the Americans 
aie now defending.'** 

No speech of Red- Jacket at this memorable meet- 
ing of the tribes is preserved, Init from the address of 
one of the oldest warriora it appeara that they ex- 
pected to raise as many as three thousand fighting- 
men. But this must be an exaggeration. In 1817, 
there were supposed to be only seven thousand 

, Indians of all descriptions within the State of New- 
York, on a liberal estimate, and the usual proportioB 
of warriors would be in that case aboUt two thousand. 
It is improl)able that morethanhalf this number were 
actually organized for service at any period during 
the war. — ^Those who engaged, however, cannot be 
accused of want of zeal, tor ahbough the Declaration 

'was made quite late in 1812, we find a considerable 
body of them taking a (ipirited part in an action near 
Fort George, of which an official account was given 
by General fioyd, under date of August Idth. The 
enemv were completely routed, and a number of 
British Indians captured by our allies. 

^ Those," adds the General, ^ who participated in 
this contest, particulariy the Indians, conducted with 
great bravery and activiQr. General Porter volun- 
leered in the afTair, and Major Chapin evinced his ao- 

*NUe»'8Regifter,Vol IV. 
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eoatomed leai aod coumge. The regdara under 
Major Cutnminffs, as fat* as they wm^ engaged, con* 
ducted welL The priDcipal chiefs who led the war- 
riors this day, were Failiibr8-B«oth£R, Red- Jack- 
et, Littl^Billej, Pollard, Black-Boake, Johusoo, Sil- 
▼er-Heels, Capcain Halfiown, Major Henry O. Ball, 
(CerB^bnter^ soo,) and Capiaia Cold, who wa^ 
wounded. In a ooilncil which was held with 
them yesterday, they covenanted not to scalp or 
murder; and I am happy to say that they treated 
the prisoners with humaaitv, and committed no wan- 
ton cruelties on the dead. ^ 

Of the chiefs here mentioned, we believe all were 
Senecas, except Captain Cold. The Gen^nl re- 
peats, m his next bulletin, — ^"The bravery and hu- 
manity of the Indians were equally conspicu- 
ous f* and another authority says, — *^Tbey behaved 
with great gallantry and betrayed no disposition to 
▼iolate the restrictions which Hoyd has imposed."* 
These restrictions^-^t should be observed iu justioa 
to Red«Jacket and his brave comnide8,^-«hafi been 
previously agreed upon at the Grand Council, and 
the former probably. felt no humiliation in departing 
in this particular mm the usual savagery on wbtcii 
he prided bimsetf* We have met with no authen^ 
chairces against him, eithfer of cruelty or cowardice^ 
and It is well known that he took part in a mm^ber 
of sharply contested engagements. 

After the oonolusioB of peace, he resumed, with his' 
■eeuslomed energy, the superiutendance of the civil 
interests of the Senecaa The division of the tribe into 
parties, — the Christian and Anti-Chrisdan, — was now 
eompletel/ distinct: the former being headed by Lit- 
tle-Billey, Captain Pollard, and other noted ebiefii ; 
and the latter by Red-Jacket, with young Corn-planter 
and several more spirited assistMits, whose names 
are appended to the following memorial to the Gov- 
«nor of New- York. This was the compoation of 

* Niles's Ragister* 
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Bed-Jacket Ith^d beea preceded hjr a private let- 
ter from himself to the Goveroor, which bad probably 
produced litde or do efifecL 

** To the Chief of the Council-fire at Albany. 
« Brother! 

^ About three years ago, our friends of the great 
council-fire at Albany, wrote down in their book that 
the priests of white people should no longer reside on 
our lands, and told their ofiScera to move them off 
whenever we complained. This was to us good 
news, and made our hearts glad. These priests had 
a long time troubled us, and made usiiad friends and 
bad neighbors. After. mu6h difficult/ we removed 
them from our lands ; and for a short time have been 

auiet and our minds easy. But we are now told that 
le priests have asked liberty to return ; and that our 
friends of the great council-fire are about to blotfrbm 
their book the law which they made, and leave their 
poor red brethren ouce more a prey to hungry 
priests. 

"Brother! — Listen to what we say. These men 
do us no good. They deceive every^ body. They 
deny the Great Spirit, which we, and our fathers be- 
fore us, have looked upon as our Creator. They dis- 
turb us in our worship. They tell our children they 
must not believe like our fathers and mothers, and 
tell us many things that we do not understand and 
cannot believe. They tell us we must be like white 
people— but they are lazy and wont work, nor do 
they teach our young men to do so. The habits of 
our women are worse than they were before these 
men came amongst us, anri our ^oitng men drink 
more whiskey. We are willing to be taught to rt^d, 
and write, and work, but not by people who ha^e 
done us so much injury. Brother!— wb wish you to 
lay before the council-fire Oiu wishes t>r your red 
brethren. We ask our broths m aot to blot out the 
law which has made us peaceahle and hiippy,andnot 
to force a strange religion upoii ua. We wm. lu be kt 
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•kHM^ and, IBw the .wbke people, to worship the 
Great Spirit as we think it best We shall then be 
happy in filling the little space in life which is left tu^ 
and shall go dowu to our lathers in peace.''* 

This unique document was subscribed with the 
mark of Red-Jacket first, and then followed those of 
Corn-Planter, Green-Blanket, Big-Kettle, Rol>ert Bofa^ 
Twenty-Canoes, senior and junior, Two-Guns, Fish* 
Hook, Hot-Bread, Bare-Foot, and many other staunch 
advocates of the same principles. It was presented to 
tlie Assembly, but we have not learned that any efil- 
cieot order was taken upon it About the same time, 
Red-Jacket made an earnest appeal to his Quaker 
neighbors,— a people always beloved by the Indians, 
•—with the same design. He told them that those 
whites who pr^ended to instruct and preach to his 
people, stole their horses and drove on their cattle, 
>vhile such of the Senecasas they nominally convert- 
ed from heathenism to Christianity, only dissniced 
themselves by paltry attempts to cover the profligacy 
of the one with the hypocrisy of the other. 

The Pagans were generally opposed to the cession 
of land, but foreigu influence, united with that of 
their antagonists at home, sometimes proved too 
strong for them. At a treaty held with the tribe in 
1826, eighty-two thousand acres of fine territory were 
given up. Red-Jacket opposed the measure in an el- 
oquent appeal to the Indian feelings of his countiy- 
men, but the eflfort gained him but few votes. 

The speech which has perhaps added most to hii 
reputation was a thoroughly Pagan one, deliveied not 
k>nff previous to the affair just mentioned to a councl 
at BuflSiIo, convened at the request of a tnissionarf 
from Massachusetts, with the view of introducing and 
recommending himself to them in his rehgious ca- 
pacity. The Mis^onary made a speech to the In- 
dians, explaining the objects for which he had called 

* Giles's Regiater, VoL XXVUI : 1888. 
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them together. It was by no meant, he said, to get 
away their lands or money. There was but one re- 
ligion, and without that they could not prosper. They 
had lived all their lives in gross darkness. Finally he 
wished to hear their objections, if any could be made ; 
and the sooner, the better, inasmuch as some other 
Indians whom he had visited^ had resolved to reply 
to him in accordance with their decision. 

At the close of this address, the Seuecas speiit sev 
end hours in private conference, and then Red-Jacke 
came forward as speaker. 

" Friend and Brother !" — he beeian — ^" It was the wiH 
of the Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
day. He orders all things, and lie has given us a fine 
day for our council. He has taken his i^rment from 
before the sun, and caused it to shine with brighmess 
upon us. Our eyes are opened that we see clearly. 
Our ears are unstopped that we have been able to 
hear distincdy the words you have spoken. For all 
fliese tavors we thank the Great Spirit, and him only, 

^Brother ! — ^This council fire was kindled by you. 
it was at your request that we came together at this 
time. We have listened with attention to what you 
have said. You requested us to S|)eak our minds 
fi«ely. Tins gives us great joy, for we now consider 
that we stand upright iSefore you, and can speak what 
we think. All have heard your voice, and all speak to 
you as one man. Our minds are agreed. 

"Brother! — ^You say you want an answer to your 
talk liefbre you leave this place. It is right yon should 
have one, as you are a great distance from home, and 
we do not wish to detain you; But we will first look 
Wk a little, and tell you what our fathers have told us, 
and what we have heard from the white people. 

^ Brother ! — Listen to what we say. There was a 
lime when our forefathers owned this great island.* 

* Meaning the Continent — a common belief and ex- 
fresmon among the Indians. 



Their feats extended fW>in the rieing to the eetdiif 
•UD. The Great Spirit had made it for the use of In* 
dians. He had created the bufialo, the deer, and 
other animals for food. He made the bear and the 
beaver, and their skins served us for clothing. He 
had scattered them over the country, and taught ue 
how to take them. He had caused the earth to pro- 
duce com for bread. Ail this he had done for hit 
red ehildren because he loved them. f,i we had any 
disputes about hunting-grounds, they were generally 
settled without the shedding of much blood. But an 
evil day came upon u& Your forefathers crossed the 
neat waters, and landed on this island. Their num- 
bers were small. They found friends and not ene* 
mies. They told us they had fled from their own 
country for fear of wicked men, and come here to en- 
joy their religion. They abked for a small seat.^ We 
took pity on them, granted their request, and they sat 
down amongst us. We gave them com and meat 
They gave us poison* in return. The white people 
had now found our country. Tidinm were carried 
back, and more came amongst us. Yet we did not 
fear them. We took them to be friends. Thev call- 
ed us brothers. We believed them, and save them a 
larger seat. At length their numbers had greatly in- 
cr^ised. They wanted Inore land. They wanted 
our country. Our eyes were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy. Wars took phice. Indians were 
hired to fiffht against Indians, and many of our peo- 
ple were destroyed. They also brought strong li- 
quors among us. It was strongand powerful, and has 
Main thousands. 

*^ Brother ! — Our seats were once large, and yours 
were very small You have now become a great peo- 
ple, and we have scarcely a place left to' spread our 
blankets. You have got our country, but are not sat- 
istied. You want to force ypur religion upon us. 

* SpiiitaoQf liquor. 
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** Brother !-^ontinue to listen. Ton ny that you 
tre sent to instruct us how to worship the Great Spir* 
t agreeably to his mind ; and if we do not take hold 
of the religion which you white people teach, we 
shall be unhappy hereafter. You say that you are 
right and we are lost How do we know this to be 
true ? We understand that your religion is written in 
a book. If it was intended for us as well as for you, 
why has not the Great Spirit given it to us ; and not 
only to U8, but why did he not give to our forefathers 
the knowledge of that book, with the means of under- 
standing it rightly ? We only know what you tell us 
about it How shall we know when to bielieve, be- 
ing so often deceived by the white people. 

"Brother ! — Yoir say there is but one way to wor- 
ship and serve the Great Spirit If there is but one 
religion, whv do you white people differ so much 
about it ? Why not all agree, as you can all read the 
book? 

"Brother!— We do n6t understand these things. 
We are told that your religion was given to your fore- 
father?, and has been handed down from fiither to 
son. We also have a religion which was given to 
our fbrefathera, and has been handed down to us their 
children. We worship that way. It teaches us to 
be thankful for all the favors we receive, to love each 
other, and to be united. We never qiiarrei about re- 
ligion. 

** Brother 1— The Great Spirit has made us all. But 
be has made a grealdiflerence between his white and 
red children. He has given us a different complex- 
ion and different customs. To you he has given the 
arts; to these he has not opened our eyes. We 
know these things to be true. Since he has made so 
great a difference between us in other things, why 
may we not conclude that he has given us a nifierent 
religion, according to our understanding ? The Great 
Sriirit does right He knows what is best for his 
children. We are satis^d. 

BbS 
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^Bpolher! — ^We do not wish to destroy your rdi- 
gion, or take it from you. We only want to enjoy 
our own. 

** Brother ! — You say you have not come to get our 
land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I 
will now tell you that I have be^ at your meetings 
and saw you collecting money from the meeting. I 
eannot tell what this money was intended for, but 
suppose it was for your minister; and if we should 
eonform to your way of thinking, perhaps you may 
want some nrom us. 

** Brother 1 — ^We are told that you have been preach- 
ing to white peo^e in this place. These people are 
our neighbors. We are acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while, and see what effect your 
preaching has upon them. If we find it does them 
good* and makes them honest and less disposed to 
cheat Indians, we will then consider agiun what you 
have said. 

*^ Brother !^~You have now heard our answer to 
your talk, and this is all we have to say at present 
As we are toing to part, we will come and take you 
by the hand, and hope the Great Spirit will protect 
you on your journey, aad return you safe to your 
fiienda'' r 

The speech being finished, Red-Jacket and several 
others, intending to suit the action to the word, came 
forward to exchange a farewell greeting with their 
visitor. This however he declined, and the Indians 
quietly withdrew. 

The civility of the oklY>rator was in somewhat ^- 
gular contrast with his obstinacy on many other oc- 
casions. A young clergyman once made a strong 
effort to enlighten him, through the medium of a(i 
Indian interpreter named Jack Berry*— for Red-Jack- 

* J«Jk called him^eif a chief, too, though his impor- 
tance wu owing mainly to his speakinff bad English, 
and to a bustling shrewdness which enabled him to play 
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et spoke yery little of the English language. The re- 
sult was discouraging. <' Brother!"-— said Jack, at 
length, for the Cbie( — **' If you white people murder- 
ed 'the Saviour,' make it up yourselves. We had 
nothing to do with it. If he had come among us we 
should have treated him better." This was gross 
heathenism, truly, but it was not aggravated by inso- 
lence. The Chieftain made a sincere acknowledge- 
ment of the clergyman's kindness, and paid him some 
deserved compliments upon other scores. 

During the last war with England, a gallant officer 
of the American Army,^ stationed on the Niagara 
frontier, shewed some peculiarly gratifying attentions 
to Red-Jacket. The former being soon afterwards 
ordered to Governor's Island* the Chief came to bid 
^im ferewell. ** Brother,''^-^said he, ** I hear you are 
going to a place called Governor's Island. I hope 
you will be a Governor yourself. I am told you 
whites consider children a blessing. I hope you will 
have one thousand at least. Above all, wherever you 
go, I hope you will never find whiskey more than two 
shillings a quart." 

The last of these benevolent aspirations was per- 
haps the highest possible evidence which Red-Jack- 
et could givis of his good will, for we are under the 
mortifying necessity of placing this talented Chieftain 
in the same class, as relates to his personal habits, 
with Uncas, Logan, and Pipe. In a word, he gradu- 
ally became, in his latter days, a confirmed drunkard. 
Temptation and association proved too strong for him, 
and me pride of the Confederates made himself but 
too frequentiy a laughing-stock for the blac^[uardi 
of Buffalo. 

the factotum to some advantage. Jack made himMlf 
first marshall at the funeral of Farmei's-Brother. 

* Colonel Snelling. For several of the anecdotes in 
the text we are under obligations to the author of " Tales 
©f the North- West." He was present at the interview 
when Berry acted as Interpreter. 
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Unfortunately for his politicnl as well as personal 
interests, be indulged his weakness to such an extent 
as not unfrequentiy to incapacitate him for the dis- 
charge of his public duties. This was an advantage 
whidi his opponents shrewdly considered, an t, in 
1827, they took a favorable opportunity to deprive 
him of his civil rank. The document issued from 
the Seneca council-house on this singular occasion, 
under date of September 15th, is too extraordinary to 
be omitted. The following is a literal translation^ 
made by an inteihgent American who was present 

" We, the Chiefs* of the Seneca ^tribe, of the Six 
Nations, say to you, Yaugoyawathaw,t that you have 
a long time disturbed our councils ; that you have 
procured some white men to assist you in sending a 
ffreat number of false stories to our father the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and induced our people to 
sign those falsehoods at Tonnawanta as Cbiefe of our 
tribe, when you knew that they were not Chiefs ; that 
you have opposed the improvement of our nation, 
and made divisions and disturbances among our peo- 
ple; that you have abused and insulted our great fa- 
ther the President ; that you have not regarded the 
niles which make the Great Spirit love us, and which 
make bis red children do good to each other ; that 
you have a bad heart, because, in a time of great dis- 
tress, when our people were starving, you took and 
bid the body or a deer you had killed, when your 
starving brothers should have shared their proportion 
of it with you ; that the last time our father the Presi- 
dent Whs fighting against the king, across the great 
waters, you divided us, you acted against our father 
the President and his officers, and advised with those 
who were no friends ; that you have always prevent- 
ed and discoi'iraged our children from going to school, 

* Several of them were soi-disant functionaries. 

♦ A variation of Saguoaha, which is the orthographr 
adopted by Governor Clinto» 
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where they ooUld learn, and abused and lied about 
our people who were willing to leum, and about those 
who were offerin|^ to instruct them how to worship 
the Great Spirit m the manner Christians do ; tiiat 
you have always placed yourself before those who 
would be instructed, and have done all you could to 
prevent theu- going to schools ; that you have taken 
fooda to your own use, which were received as annu- 
ities, and which belonged to orphan children and to 
old people ; that for the last ten years vou have often 
said the communications of our great uitherto hisred 
children were forgeries, made up at New- York by 
tljose who wanted to buy our lands; that you left 
your wife, because she joined the Christians and wor- 
shipped the Qnat Spirit as they do, knowing that she 
was a good woman ; that we have waited for nearly 
tea years for you to reform, and do better; but are 
now discouraged, jbs you declare you never will re- 
ceive inscruction from those who wish to do us good, 
as our great fiither advises, and induce others to hold 
che same language. 

** We might say a great many other things, which 
make you an enemy to the Great Spirit, and also to 
your own brothers, — but we have said enough, and 
BOW renounce you as a chie( and from this time you 
are forbid to act as such. All of our nation will 
hereafter regard you as a private man ; and we say to 
them all, that every one who shall do as you have 
done, if a chie( will, in like manner be disowned, and 
set back where he started €rom by his brethreo."* 

Seyeral of these charges. It is ftur to presume, were 
dictated by party spirit, and those who subscribed the 
deposition cared but little about proving them, could 
they but prostrate their great antagonist. The signa- 
tures are twenty-six, and most of them are well- 
known Anti- Pagans ; though with Young- King, Pol- 
brd, and Little-Billey, who led the 8ubscriptk>n, we 

* Boffido Emporium. 
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ftlso find the nanes of Twenty-Canoes, Doxtaten, 
Two-Guns, Barefoot, and some other partizanb of the 
fiillen orator iu his better days. 

But Red-Jacket was not yet prepared to submit 
patieutiy to bis degradation, especially when he knew 
so well the true motives of those who effected iL 
Nor was he by any means so much under the con- 
trol of his bad habits as not to feel occasionally, per-' 
baps generally, both the consciousness of his power 
and the sting of his sbamci ^ It shall not be said of 
me," — thought the old Orator, with the gleam of a fieiy 
soul iu his eye, — ^^ It ijihall not be said that Saguoaha 
lived in insignificance and died in dishonor. Am I 
too feeble to reven^ myself of my enemies? Am I 
not as I have been r " in fine, he roused himself to 
a great efibrt Representations were made to the 
neighboring tribes, — for he knew too well the hope- 
lessness of a movement confined to his own, — and 
only a month had elapsed since his deposition, when 
a Grand Council of the chiefe of the Six Nations as- 
sembled together at the upper council-house of the 
Seneca- village reservation. 

The document of the Christian party was read, and 
then Half-Town rose, and, in behalf of the Catterau- 
gus (Seneca) Indians, said there was but one voice in 
his nation, and that was of general indignation at the 
contumely cast on so great a man as Red-Jacket. 
Several other chiefs addressed the council to the 
same effect The condemned orator rose slowly, as 
if grieved and humiliated, but yet with his ancient 
air of command. 

''My Brothers!" — he said, after a solemn pause^ — 
Vou have this day been correctly informed of ah at- 
tempt to make me sit down and throw off the au- 
tbonty of a chie( by twenty-six misguided chiefs of 
ny nation. You have heard the statements of my 
a88(>ciates in council, and their explanations of the 
fiN>liah charges brought against me. I have taken 
die legarandf proper wav to meet these charges. It 
JB the only way in which I could notice them 
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Charges which I despise, and which nothing would 
induce me to notice but the concern which many re- 
spected Chiefs of ray nation feel in the character of 
their aged comrade. Were it otherwise, I should not 
be before you. I would ibid my arms, and sit quiet- 
ly under these ridiculous slanders* 

"TheChiTstian party have not even proceeded le- 
^iy, according to our usages^ to put me dovni. Ah ! 
It grieves my heart, when I look around me and see 
the situation of my people, — ^in old times united and 
powerful, now divided and feeble. I feel sorry for 
my nation. When I am gone to the other world, — 
when the Great Spirit calls me away, — who amour 
my people can take my place ? Many years have I 
guided the nation." 

Here he introduced some artful observations on the 
origin of the attack made upon him. He then alluded 
to the course taken by the Christians, as ruinous and 
disgraceful, especially in their abandonment of the 
religion of their fathers, and their sacrifices, for paltry 
considerations, of the lands ^ven them by the Great 
Spirit As for the ' Black-CoaUj' Mr. Calhoun had 
told him at Washington, four years before, that the 
Indians must treat with them as they thought prop- 
er; the Government would not interfere. •*! will 
not consent," — he concluded, sagaciously identifying 
bis disffmce with his opposition to the Christians,— 
** I will not consent silently to be trampled under foot. 
As long as I can raise my i^ice, I will oppose such 
measures. As long as I can stand in my moccasins, 
I will do all that I can tor my nation." It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the result of the conference 
was the triumphant restoration of the Orator to his 
former rank. 

Red- Jacket visited the Atlantic cities repeat^Jb 
and for the last time, as late as the spring of 18S& 
He was, on these occasions, and especially on the lat- 
ter, the object of no litde curiosity and attention.* 

* Of more indeed than he was probably aware. Wit- 
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H« enjoyed both, and was particularly careful to de- 
mean hitnaelf iu a maoDer suited to the dignity of hit 
rauk and reputation. His poetical friend does bim 
bat justice in thus alluding to his Washington medal, 
his forest costume, ^nd tlie fine carriage which the 
Cbiefbdn still gallantly sustained. 

Thy gaib — ^though Austria's bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds, the dark mine, 

And €freorffe the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine : 

YM 'tis a brave one, scorning wind uid weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 

As Rob Roy's tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green for England's Robin Hood. 

Is strength a monarch's merit ? — ^like a whaler'a— 
Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth's first kings — the Ar^'s gallant sailors — 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 

Those strictly personal attractions which most sub- 
■enred his forensic success, are not unfairly delinea* 
ted by the same elegant oliserver. And this is not the 
only eivilized authority to the same effect, for one of 
&e most distinguished public men, of the State in 
which the Chieftain resided, was wont to say that the 
latter reminded him strongly of the celebrated orator 
of Roanoke, in his best 9|Uite,and that they two were 

ness the following advertisement in the Boston pa- 
pers: — 

** Red-Jacket. — This celebrated Indian Chief, who 
has recently attracted so much attention a^New-Tork 
and the Southern cities, has arrived in this city, and has 
accepted an invitation of the Superintcndant to visit the 
Mew-England Museum, this evening, March 21, in his 
full Indian costume, attended by Captain Johnson, his 
interpreter, by whom those who wish it can be introduc- 
ed and hold conversation with him." 
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tho only oralon of Datim be bad e¥er beaid or aMD. 

<* Wbo will believe ?"— aaks tbe poet-* 

»— 4hat, with a imile whoM bleittng 
Would, like the patriarch's, sooth a dying bow i 
With voice as low, as ffentlej and caressinf , 
As e'er won maiden s Up in moonlight bower; 

With look, like patient Job's, eschewing evil: 
With motions, graceful as a bird's in air ; 

Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e'er clenched fingers in a captive's hair ! 

That in tby veins there ^ringp a poison fountain. 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree ; 

And in thy wrath a nursi^ est o'moontain 
Is calm>as her babe's sleep, compared with thee ? 

And underneath that face, like summer's ocean's— 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as dear, — 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions. 
Love, hatred, pride, hope^ sorrow — all, save fear. 

Love — ^for th^ land, as if she were thy daughter; 

Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars ; 
Hatred—of missionaries and cold water ; 

IMde — in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars ; 

Hope — that thy wrongs will be bv the (S-reat Bpirit 
ttemembereia and reven««d, when thou art gone ; 

Sorrow — that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy £uoe, thy pAsions,and thy throne. 

In the last of tbeae atanzaaiatti aUusion to tbemel' 
ancboly domastic ciroumataiices of the subject of 
tbem. He had been the fttber of thiiteen children^ 
during bis b^-time, and bad buried them all. 

Red-Jacket is said to have und^tstood Enf^tish 
quite well, altboygb he would never converse in it 
We have often Wrd it firom a gendeman weH ac-' 
quainted with bini| that he once met bim hastening 
inU of Su&lo when all the neighboring coniuiy ^ 
IL— Co 
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OMeriy rodiioff in to nHttieai the execotloii of three 
cuTpritB ; and mat the Chieflain recognized him, and 
made him understand by signs^ that be was hunying 
away Grom the horrid spectacle which so many thou- 
sands had abeady assembled to enjoy. Levasseur 
states, that, in his conference with Lafayette, he evi- 
dently comprehended every thing uttered in his pres- 
ence, while he would speak only Indian ; and that his 
former high opinion of the General seemed to be 
much increased by a few chance-medley Seneca 
words, which the latter had the good fortune to re- 
meipber, and the courtesy to repeat We also have 
been informed that, many years since, when the noto« 
nous Jemima Wilkinson compassed the countiy in 
the business of making proselytes to her doctrines^ 
she invited some of the Seneeas to a conference. 
Red-Jacket attended, and listened patiently to the 
end of a long address. Most of it he probably un- 
derstood, but instead of replying to the argument in 
detail, he laid the axe at the root of her authority. 
Having risen very gravely, and spoken a few words 
in Seneca, he observed his adversary to enquire what 
he was talking about ? ''Ha l^—^e exclaimed, with 
an arch look, — ''She inspired, — she Jesus Christy— - 
and not know hidianV* The solidity of her preten* 
sions was at once decided in the minds of at least the 
heathoi part of her audience. 

At the date of his last-mentioned visit j(o the Atlan- 
tic cities, the Chieflain. vm more than seventy years 
of age, and though then habitually temperate, excess 
had alreadyfaastened the work of time. He died iu 
January, 1830, at the Seneca village, near BuffiJo, 
where his ^neral took ]^ee on the Slst of the month. 
It was attended by all parties of his own tribe, uid 
by many Amerkans, drawn together by a curiosity to 
witness the obsequies. His b<Miy was removed from 
his cabin into the misdon-house, where religions ser- 
vices were performed. In these the Pagans took but 
Httle interest. Wrapped in profbund and solemn 
•*M)wgbt, they however patiently awaited thenr terml* 
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nation. Some of them then aroee, and succesmvely 
addreaaed their countrymen in their own langua^ 
They recounted the exploits and the virtues of him 
whose remains they were now about to bear to his 
last home. They remembered his own prophetic ap- 
peal — ^ Who shall take my place among my people ?•• 
They thought of the ancient glory of their nation, 
and they ]<K>ked around them on' its miserable rem- 
nant The impresfflon was irresistible. Tears trick- 
le down, the cheeks of the grave comrades of the 
dead. 

Well nught they weep ! He that lay before them 
was indeed the 'Last. of the Senecas.' The strong 
warrior's arm was mouldering into dust, and the 
9je of the orator was cold and motionle« forever. 
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Ukcai. — ^The author k indebted to the Conunittee of 
the HiBtorical Society of Masiachuaetts for an opportn- 
nity to examine a valuable document recently forwarded 
to them by Mr. Williamty of Lebanon, Connecticut, and 
oriffinally, webelieye^ a part of the Trumbull collection. 

According to thii account, which purports to haye 
been ' made by Uncaa' himself, that Chieftain was whol- 
ly of Uie royal blood of the Pequots. Tatobam was an* 
other name mr Sassacus, and Uncas married the daughter 
of that Sachem (from whom he afterwards revolted,) about 
ten years before the Pequot War. The Pequots and 
' Moneags,' as they are here called, jointly agreed to 
this match in a grand Indian Council, for the pnrpoee 
of keeping their land entire. " Upon this kis right to 
the Pequot Country was good and unquestunuMe" * * 
* Quinebauge [New-Haven] Indians and Nipmugs [in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts! not allowed to mar- 

Sr in the Royal Blood. — Agreed to keep the Royal 
lood within the Realm of y Mohegan and Pequots." 

In this genealoffy, which is regularly derived, as ac- 
curately as possible, from remote ancestors on both sides, 
Uncas himself is styled the Sachem of Mohegan, and 
Mohegan is said to nave been the Sepulchre or Burial- 
Place of both the Pequot and Moheffan Sachems. 

TTie father of Tatobam was the Sachem Wope^wosit. 
The father of Uncas was Oweneco; his father, Wope- 
quand, a Pequot Sachem. His mother and grandmother 
were both named Mukkunump; and the latter was 
daughter of Weroum, a great J^arragansett Sachem, and 
of a Squaw of the royal Pequot Blood named Kis- 
khechoowatmakunck. One o£^ his great-grandfathers, 
Nuckquuntdowaus, was Chief-Sachem of Sie Pequots* 
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•nd one of his grett-grandmothen, Aii<*eomp-|>apliang- 
•ug-ga-muek,'' (as nearly as we are able to decipher it,) 
was ^* a Great Queen, and lived at Moheage." 

The son of Unoas, (mentioned in the text,) was Owen- 
eco. Several of his other descendants who inherit- 
ed the Sachemdom were named Ben Uncas,— -one of 
them Major Ben. The last of the Sachems (also men- 
tioned in the text,) was Isaiah^ — a grandson of Oweneco 
or Oneco. (He was a pupil m Dr. Wheelock's Charity 
School,— « a fat fellow, of dull intellectual parts."— 
Mass. His, CoU.) 

The document before us gives an account of the ces- 
sion of the Pequot Ck>untry from Uncas by deed, dated 
Sept 98, 1740. The following remarkable passage 
ought not to be omitted, as it adds new confirmation to 
the estimate of the Sachem's character which the au* 
thor has given in the text. 

** Afterwards sufficient planting ground was provided 
for him, being friendly to the English, though only to 
terve his oum purposes* 
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Comspondence between General Wavnx and Major 
Campbxll. 

(I) 

MiAMis RivxR, Aug. 21, 1794. 
Sis, 

An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of 
the Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-lour hours, 
almost within the reach of the guns of this fort, bein^ a 
postbeloi^ * ' "* *' * ' '"^ *" ^^--n-'-^-— 
occupied 1 
honor toe 

speedily as possible, in what light I am to view your 
miking such near approaches to this garrison. 
Cc2 
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I haTe no hesktidn o& my part to lay that I know of 
no war existing between Great Britain and America 
I have the honor to be, dte. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
Major 24th Reg't. commanding a British po«t on 
the bonks of the Miamis. 
To Major Oeneral Wayne, &e. iui. 

(«) 

Cuip OH THX Barks of the Miamis, 7 
^st August, 1794. 5 
Bra, 

I have received your letter of this date, requiring fi-om 
me the motires which hare moved the army under my 
command to the position thej at present occupy, far with- 
in the acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. 

Without questioning the autiiority, or the propriety, 
sir, of your interrogatory, I think I may, without breach 
of decorum, observe to you, that were you intitled to an 
answer, the most full and satii^&ctory one was announc- 
ed to you from the muzzles of my small arms yesterday 
morning in the action against hordes of savages in the 
vicinity of your post, which terminated gloriously to the 
American arms. But had it pontinued until the Indians, 
Ac, were driven under the influence 6f the post and guns 
you mention, they wonld not have much impeded the 
progress of the victorious army under my command ; as 
no such post was established at the commencement of 
the present war between the Indians and the United 
States. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &c. 
(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE, 

liajor General and Commander in Chief of the 
Federal army. 
To Major Wm. Campbell, Sx, 

(m) 

Fort Miamis, Aug. 22, 1791. 
Sir, 

Although your letter of yesterday's date fully authori- 
sesme to any act of hoitili^ against the army of tho 
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tJiiitecl States of America in this neighborhood under 
your command, vet, still anxious to prevent that dread- 
fal decision, whicn perhaps is not intended to be appeal- 
ed to by either of our countries, I have forborne for 
these two days past to resent those insults which you 
have offered to the British flag flying at this fort, by ap- 
proaching it within pistol-shot of my works, not only 
singly, but in numbers, with arms in their hands. 

Neither is it my wish to wa^e war with individuals. 
But should you after this continue to approach my post 
in the threatening manner ydu are at this moment doing, 
my indiiniensable duty to mv King and Country, and the 
honor or my profession, will oblige me to have reeourse 
to those mejuures which thousands of either nation may 
hereafter have cause to regret, and wMoh I s(demnly 
appeal to God I have used my utmost endeavors to ar- 
rest. 

I have the honor to be, sir, &e. 
{Signed) WM. CAMPBELL. 

To Major General Wayne, d^e. 

[No other notice was taken of this letter than what is 
expressed in the following letter. The fort and work* 
were however reconnoitered in every direction, at seme 
points possibly within pistol-shot. U was found to be a 
re^lar, strong work, the front covered by a wide river, 
with four guns mounted in that face. llie rear, which 
was the most susceptible of approach, had two regular 
bastions furnished with eight pieces of artillery, the 
whole surrounded with a wide deep ditch. From the 
bottom of the ditch to the top of the parapet was about 
twenty feet perpendicular. The works were also sur- 
rounded by an abbatis, and furnished with a strong gar- 
rison.] 

Sir, 

In your letter of the 21st inst. you declare, " I have 
no hesitation on my part to say that I know of no war 
existing between Great Britain and America." 

I, on ray part, declare the same ; and the only cans* 
I have to entertain a contrary idea at present if, the hos* 
tile act you are now ia commissioa oti— that is, recently 
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taldng poft far within the well-known and ackiiow|edg«d 
limits of the United States, and erecting a fortification in 
the heart of the settlements of the Indian tribes now at war 
with the United States. 

This, sir, appears to be an act of the highest aggression, 
and destructive to the peace and interest of the Union. 
Hence, it becomes my duty to desire, and I do hereby de- 
sire arid demand, in the name of the President of the United 
States, that you immediately desist from any farther act of 
bostili^ or' aggression, by forbearing to fortify, and by 
withdrawing the troops, artillery, and stores under year 
orders and (urection, forthwith, and removing to the nearest 
post occupied by Hie Britannic Majesty's troops at the peace 
of 1783— end which you will be permitted to do unmolested 
by the troops under my command. 

I am, with very great respect, dec. 
(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 

To Major William Campbell, dice. 

(▼) 

FoBT Mums, 2^ Aug. 1794. 
Sim, 

I have this moment the honour to acknowledge the re 
ceipt of your letter of this date. In answer to which I have 
only to say, that being placed here in the command of a 
British post, and acting in a military capacity only, I cannot 
enter into any discussion either on the right or impropriety 
of my occupying my present position. Those are matters 
that I conceive will be best left to the ambassadors of our 
different nations. 

Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that I 
certainly will not abandon this post at the summons of any 
power whatever, until I receive orders irom those I have 
the honour to serve under, or the fortune of war should 
oblige me. 

I must still adhere, sir, to the purport of my letter this 
morning, to desire thait your army^ or individuals belonging 
to it, will not approach within reach of my.cannon without 
expecting the consequences ftttonding it. 

Although I have said in the former payt of my letter 
that my situation here is totally military, yet let me add, 
■ir» that I mm much deceived if His M^esty the King 
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of Great Britiun had not a post on this rirtt at and prior 
to the period you mention. 
I have the nonor to be, &c. 
(Sinied) WM. CAMPBELL. 

Major of the 34th Regiment, commanding at Fort 
Miamia. 
To Major General Wayne, &e. 

[The only notice taken of this letter was in immedi- 
ately setting fire to and destroying every thing within 
▼lew of the Tort, and even under the muztles of the gnns.] 
B&ston Ckrffidde, (Mah»r 13, 1774. 
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CoR!^PLAI^^ER*8 Letter to the Grovernor of Pennsyl- 
Tania, dated " Alleghany river, 2d mo. 2d, 1822," and 
probably written by his interpreter. From Buchanan's 
sketches. 

'< I feel it my dutjr to send a speech t6 the governor of 
Pennsylvania at this time, ana infram him the place 
where I was from — which was Conewangns, on the 
Genesee river. 

<< When I was a child, I played with the butterfly, the 
grasshopper and the frogs. As I ffrew up, I began 
to pay some attention and play with ue Indian boys in 
the neighborhood, and the^ took notice of my skin Seing 
a different color from theirs, and spoke about it. I en- 
quired of my mother the cause, and she told me that my 
frither was a residenter in Albany. I eat still my vict- 
als out of a bark dish — I grew up to be a young man- 
and married me a wife, but 1 had no kettie or gun. I 
the^ knew where my father lived, and went to see him, 
and found he was a white man, and spoke the English 
language. He gave me victuals while i was at his house, 
but when I started to return home, he gave me no prop 
vision to eat on tiie way. He gave me neither kettte 
tior gun, neither did he tell me that the United States 
were about to rebel against the government of Eng- 
land. 

" I will now tell you, brothers, who are in sesnon of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, that the Great Spirit hu 
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Bttde k)M>wn to me that I have been wicked ; and the 
cause thereof was the revolutionaiT war in America. 
The cause of Indians having been fed into sin, at Chat 
time, was that man^r of them were in the practice of 
drinking and gettinff intoxicated. Great Britain request- 
ed us to join with them in the conflict affainst the Amer- 
icans, and promised the Indians land and liquor. I, my- 
self, was opposed to joining in the conflict^ as Ihad noth* 
Ing to do with the dimculty that existed between 
the two parties. I have now informed you bow 
it happened that the Indians took a part in the Revolu- 
tion, and will relate to you some circumstances that oc- 
curred after the close of the war. Gen. Putnam, who 
was then at Philadelphia, told me there was to be a coun- 
cil at fort Stanwix, and the Indians requested me to at- 
tend on behalf of the Six Nations, which I did, and 
there met with three commissioners, who had been ap- 
pointed to hold the council. They told me they would 
inform me of the cause of the revolution, which I re- 
quested Uiem to do minutely. They then said that it had 
originated on account of the heavy taxes that had been 
imposed upon them by the British government, which 
had been tor fifty years increasing upon them ; that the 
Americans had grown weary thereof, and refused to pay , 
which aflk»nted the king. There had likewise a dim- 
culty taken place about some tea^ which they wished 
me not to use, as it had been one of the causes tnat many 
people had lost their lives. And the British govern- 
ment now being affironted, the war commenced, and tiie 
cannons began to roar in our country. General Putnam 
then told me at llie council at fort Stanwix, that by the 
late war the Americans had gained two objects : they 
had established themselves an independent nation, and 
had obtained some land from Great jBritain to live upon, 
the division line of which ran through the lakes. I 
then spoke, and said that I wanted some land for the In- 
dians to live on, and General Putnam said that it should 
be granted, and I should have land in the state of New 
Tonk, for the Indians. Gen. Putnam then encouraged 
me to use iay endeavors to pacify the IndUans generafiy , 
and as he considered it an arduous task to perform 
wished to know what I wanted to pay therefor ? I re- 

Jhed to him, that I would use my endeavors to do aa 
e Had requested with the Indians, and for pay thereof; 
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I Would take land. I told him not to pay me money or 
dry goods, but land. And for having attended thereto I 
received the tract of land on which I now live, which 
was presented to me by srovemor Mifflin. I told ^neral 
Putnam, that I wished Uie Indians to have the exclusive 
privilege of the deer and wild game, which he assented 
to. 

"The treaty that was made at the aforementioned 
council has been j^roken by some of the white people 
which I now intend acquainting the governor with 
Some white people are not willing that Indians should 
hunt any more, whilst others are satisfied therewith , 
and those white people who reside near our reserva- 
tion, tell us that the woods are theirs, and they have ob- 
tained them from the governor. The treaty has been 
also broken by the white people using their endeavors 
to destroy all the wolves, which was not spoken about 
in the council at fort Stanwix, by General rutnam, but 
has originated latelv. 

" It has been broken again, which is of recent origin. 
White people wish to get credit from Indians, and do 
not pay them honestly, according to their agreement. 
In another respect it has also been bioken oy white 
people, who reside near my dwelling ; for when I plant 
melons and vines in my field, they take them as their 
own. It has been broken again by white people using 
their endeavors to obtain our pine trees from us. We 
have very few pine trees on our land, in the state of 
New York ; and white people and Indians often get in- 
to dispute respecting them. There is also a great quan 
tity of whiskey brought near our reservation by white 
people, and the Indians obtain it and become drunken. 
" Another circumstance has taken place which is very 
trjfing to me, and I wish the interference of the Govern- 
or. The white people who live at Warren, called upon 
me sometime ago, to pay taxes for my land, whicn I 
objected to, as I had never been called upon for that pur- 
pose before ; and having refused to pay, the white peo- 
ile became irritated, called upon me frequently, and at 
length brought four guns with them and seized our cat- 
tle. I still refused to pay, and was not willing to let 
the cattle go. After a long dispute, they returned 
home and I understood the militia was ordered out to 
•nforce the collection of th* tax. I wMit to Warreiii 
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•ad, to i^Tert tkA iAqp#]i€&ig dii&raltyy waa oUiyied to 
giTe my note for the tax, the amount of which wae for- 
^-three dollars and seventy-nine cents. It is my desire 
nat the gowetnot will exempt me from paying taxes for 
my land to white people ; and also oatsBe that the money 
I am now obliged to pay, may be refunded to me, as T 
am very poor. The governor is the person who attends 
to th^ situation of the people, and I wish him to send a 
I>erson to Alleghany, that I may inform him of the par- 
ticulars of our situation, and he be authorised to instruct 
the white people in what manner to conduct them- 
selves towards the Indians. 

" The governor has told ns that when any d^culties 
arose between the Indians and white people, he would 
attend to having them removed. We are now in a try- 
ing situation, and I wish the governor to send a person, 
authorised to attend thereto, the fore part of the next 
fummer, about the time that grass has grown big enough 
fi»r pasture. 

^ *^ The governor formerly requested me to payatten- 
tion to the Indians, and take care of them. ' We are 
now arrived at i| situation that I believe Indians cannot 
exist, unless the governor should comply with my re- 
quesL^and send a person authorised to treat between ua 
and the white people, the approaching simmier. I have 
DOW no more to ^ak." 



NO. IV. 



OoRir-P|.AivTSR'8 Spbeoh at the Court-Houseat War 
ren, (N. T.) June 4th, 1822, after an explanati<m,by two 
state G}mmissioners, of a law exoneratrag him from ibe 
payment of certain taxes. From ^e Venango Herald. 

" Bfothers !— Yesterday was ai^inted for us all to 
meet here. The talk which the Governor sent us pleas 
•d ns very much. I think that the Great Spirit is very 
jnneh pleased that the white people have been indueed 
■o to assist the Indians as they have done, and that ho 
M pleased also to see the great men of this State and <^ 
the United States so friendly to us. We are much pleas 
fAwiAwhahaaheendoni 
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** Th6 Great Bpirit fifit made the world, and next the 
flying aniinals, and fbond all thin^ good and proeper- 
OU8. He is immortal and everlasting. After miisning 
the flyii^ animals, he came down on earth and there 
stood. Then he made different kinds of trees, and weeds 
ofaU sorts, and people of every lind. He made ^e 
spring and other seasons, and the weather suitable for 
plantmg. These he did make. But stills, to make whis- 
key to be given to Indians, he did not make. The 
Great Spirit bids me tell the white people not to give 
Indians this kind of liquor.^ When the Great Spirit nad 
made the earth and its animals, he went into ue great 
lakes, whei« he ' breathed as easilv as any where else, 
and then made all the different kinds of fish. The 
Great Spirit looked back on all that he had made. 
The difierent kinds he made to be separate, and not to 
mix with and disturb each other. But the white peo- 
ple have broken his command by mixing their color 
with the Indians. The Indians have done better by not 
doia^ so. — ^The Great Spirit wishes that all wars and 
fightmgs should cease. 

*^ He next told us that there were three things for peo- 
ple to attend to. First, we ought to take care oronr 
wives and children, ^condly, the white people ought 
to attend to their farms and cattle. Thirdly, the Great 
Spirit has g^ven the bears and deers to the Indians. He 
is the cause of all thinffs that exist, and it is very wick- 
ed to ffo against his wOl. The Great Spirit wishes me 
to inmrm the people that they should quit drinking in- 
toxicating drink, as being tiie cause of diseases and 
death. He told us not to sell any more of our lands, fat 
he never sold lands to any one. Some of us now keep 
the sevenUi dav ; but I wish to quit it, for the Great 
Spirit made it K>r others, but not for the Indians, who 
ought every day to attend to their business. He has or- 
dered me to quit drinking any intoxioatiiy drink, and 
not to lust after women but my own, and mformed me 
tiict by doing so I shewkl live the loitffer. He made 
known to me that it is ytitj wicked to teU lies. Let no 
one suppose this I have said now is net true. 

'' I huve BOW to thank the Governor lor what he has 
done. I have infonned hiaa what the Great Spirit has 
ordered me to eease fren. aad I wish the Goveraer te 

n.^Dd 
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inlbmi others of what I have communicated Thif is 
all I have at preaent to say." 



NO. V. 

Mr. Brandt, whose jdeath has been recently announc- 
ed, was the son of the celebrated Indian chief of that 
name, and distingnished himself as a lieutenant in our 
service during the late war. Some years ago he visited 
England, andunder the patronage of the Di&e of North- 
umberland, was introduced to the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Teignmouth, and other influential personages, and 
from his peculiar urbanity of manners and highly cultiva- 
ted acquirements, speedily became known and esteem- 
ed. His exertions, upon that occasion^ in vindicating 
the humanity of his Other's character from the unjust 
aspersions cast upon it by the author of *' Gertrude of 
Wyoming," were acknowledged by the accomplished 
poet, ana the next edition of &at work rectified tiie er- 
ror Mr. Campbell had acknowledged. As a gentleman 
of strict honor and morality, Mr. Brandt has left hut 
ft w equals ; and as head-chief and superintendant of 
the Six Nations, his loss will be seriously felt by the nu- 
merous tribes to whose civiliiation and mond improve- 
ment he had devoted his time and talents. — EangMUm^ U, 
C. CkronieU. 
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Letter of Farmir's-Bbothxb, and others, to the Hon. 
W. Eustis, Secretary of War. Niles' Register, Vol. 11. 

"Brother '.—The sachems and chief warriors of the 
Seneca nation of Indians, understanding you are the per- 
son appointed by the great council or your nation to 
nianage and conduct the affiurs of the several nations of 
£ j*li^*** whom you are at peace and on terms of 
ftiend^p, come at this time, as children to a fiither, to 
1^ oeiore you the trouble which we have on our ndiids 
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" Brother ! — We do not think best to multiply words. 
We will therefore tell you what our complaint is. 

'* Brother ! — Listen to what we say. Some years since 
we held a treaty at Big-tree, near the Genesee river. 
This treaty was called by our great father, the President 
of the Umted States. He sent an agent, Colonel Wads- 
worth, to attend this treaty, for the purpose of ^tdyising 
us in the business, and seeing that we had justice done 
us. At this treaty we sold to Robert Morris the greatest 
part of our country. The sum he gave us was one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

*^ Brother ! — The Commissioner who was appointed 
on your part, advised us to place this money in the hands 
of our ffreat father, the President of the United States. 
He told us our father loved his red children, and would 
take care of our money, and plant it in a field where it 
would bear seed forever, as long as trees grow or waters 
run. Our money has heretofore been of great service to 
us. It has helped us to support our old people, and our 
women and children. But we are told the field where 
our money was planted is become barren. 

** Brother! — We do not understand your way of doing 
business. This thing is heavy on our minds. We 
mean to hold our white brethren of the United States by 
the hand. But this weight lies heavy. We hope you 
will remove it. 

** Brother ! — We have heard of the bad conduct of out 
brothers towards the setting sun. We are sorry for 
what tliey have done. But you must not blame us. 
We have had no hand in this bad business. They have 
had bad people among them. It is your enemies have 
done this. 

^ We have persuaded our agent to take this talk to 
your great council. He knows our situations, and will 
speak our minds. 

Farmer's-Brother,his mark X Wheel-Barrow,his mark X 

Little Billy * « - . -. , ^ 

Toung King 

Pollard 

ChiefWarrior 

Two Guns 

John Sky 

Parrot-Nose 

John Pierce 

Strong 
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X Twenty Cano^ 
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X Captain Cold 
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X Efiq. Blinkey 
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X Captain JoliiiAon do 
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N. B. TIm fbngmng tpeeeh was delivered in Coun- 
cil by Fanner'f-Biother.at Buffalo Creek, December 19, 
1811, and ai^Mcribttd ia my preaeaee, by the Chiei)i 
wluwe namM are annexed. 

(Signed) ERASTUS GRANGER." 
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Extracted from the American Remembrancer (an im- 
partial and authentic collection of fiicta, published in 
liondon daring the Revolutionary War), tor the 
year 1782, vol. 14, p. 185. 

Boston, March 12. 

JBxtrod 9f • Uttm' frmm Captain Qerrish, ef the Jfew- 
England Miiiiiaf dated Albany, Match 7. 
** The peltry taken in the expedition, will, you see, 
amount to a good deal of money. The possession of this 
booty at first gave us pleasure ; but we were struck with 
horror to find among* the packages, eight lar^e ones con- 
taining scalps of our unfortunate country folks, taken in 
the three last years by the Seneca Indians from the in- 
habitants of the frontiers of New- York, NewJersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and sent by Uiem as a pres- 
ent to Colonel Haldimand, Governor of Canada, in or- 
der to be by him transmitted to England. They were 
■ecompanied by the fbllowing curious letter to that gen- 
tleman. 

" Tioga, January Zd, 1787. 
« M«yr it please your Excellency, 

*' At the reauest of the Seneca Chiefs, I herewith send 
to your Excellency, under the caie of James Hoyd, eight 
paokaees of scalps, cured, dried, hooped, and painted 
with i3l the triumphal marks, of which the following is 
the invoice and explanation. 

^ No. 1. Contaimng forty-three scalps of Congress sol- 
diers, killed in different skirmishes. These are stretch- 
ed on black hoops, four inch diameter — the inside of the 
J«m painted red with a small black spot, to note their 
^ng kHled with bullets. Also, sixty-two of farmers 
iauea m Iheir houses ; the hoops painted red— the dun 
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painted brown and marked with a hoe-*-a black circle all 
round, to denote their bein^ surprised in the ni^ht — and 
a black hatchet in the middle, signifying their being 
killed with that weapon. 

No. 2. 'Containing ninety-eight of farmers, killed in 
their houses, hoops red — figure of a hoe, to mark their 
profession — great white circle and sun, to shew they 
were surprised in the day-time — a little red foot, to shew 
they stood upon their defence, and died fighting for their 
lives and &imlies: 

No. 3. Containing ninety-seven of farmers. Hoops 
green, to shew they were killed in the fields — a large 
white circle with a little round mark on it for the sun; 
to show it was in the day time — black bullet-mark on 
some, a hatchet on others. 

No. 4. Containing one hundred and two of farmers, 
mixture of several of the marks above, only eighteen 
marked with a little jellow flame, to denote their being 
of prisoners burnt alive, after being scalped — their nails 
puUed out by the roots, and other torments. One of 
these latter supposed to be of an American clereymaiK 
his band being fixed to the hoop of his scalp. Most or 
the farmers appear, by the h^r, to have been young or 
middle-aged men, there being but sixty-seven very grey 
heads among them all, which makes the service more 
essential. 

No. 5. Containing ei^hty-eiffht scalps of women, hair 
lonff , braided in the Indian fiishion, to shew they were 
motners — hoops blue — ^in yellow CTOund, with Uttla 
red tadpoles, to represent, by way of triumph, the tears 
of grief occasioned to their relations — a black scalping- 
kmfe or hatchet at the bottom, to mark their being kiS- 
ed by those instruments. Seventeen others, hair very 
grey — ^black hoops— plain brown color — no marks but the 
short club or casse-tete, to show they were knocked 
down dead, or had their brains beat out. 

No. 6. Containing one hundred and ninety-three 
boy *s scalps, of various ages. Small green hoo^s — whit* 
ish ground on the skin, with red tears in the middle and 
black marks — knife, hatchet or club, as their death hap* 
pened. 

No. 7« Containing two hundred and eleven piVn 
scalps, big and little — small yellow hoops, white ground 
^t6ar8, hatchet, club, scalping-knife, dx. 
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N^^ Tbi^ptdUffe 10 a mixtim of all tbe varietiep 
fbove BM&tionedy to U10 number of one hundred and 
tveo^-two, with a box of birch baik containing twenty 
nine little infants' scalpe, of variooA sisee — anudl white 
hooM, white i^ound — no tears, and only a IHUe black 
hauk in the middle, to shew they were ripped out of 
their mothers' bellies. 

* With these packs the chiefs send to your excellency 
th^ foUewiag speech, deliyered by Conicooatchix in 
council, interpreted by the elder Moore, the trader, and 
taken down by me in writing. 

^ Father ! — We send you herewith many scalps, that 
you may see we are not idle friends. ^ blue belt, 

** Father ! — We wish you to send these scalps over the 
water to the great king, that he may re^rd them and be 
refreshed, and that he may see our faithfulness in de- 
stroying his enemies, and be convinced that his presents 
have not been made to an ungrateful people. 

A blue and whiU belt toitk red tassels, 

** Father ! — ^Attend to what I am now going to say. It 
IS a matter of much weight. The great ALing's enemies 
are many, and they grow fast in number. They were 
fi>rmerly like young panthers. They could neither bite 
nor scratoh. We could play with them safely. We 
feared nothing they could do to us. But now tiieir bod 
ies have bf come as bijf as the cUl, and strong as the buf 
falo. They have abo grei^ and sharp ckws. They 
have driven us out of onr«ounti7^ for taking part in y out 
quarrel. We expect the great King will give us anoth 
er country^ that our children may five a&r us, and be 
his friends and children as we are. Say this for us to 
our great King. To enforce it, give this belt. 

A great tolute belt toith Hue tassels. 

" Father ! — We have only to sajr flirther, that your tra- 
■ dera exact more than ever for their goods ; and our hun 
tang is lessened by the war, so that we have fewer skins 
to ^i^for them. This ruins us. Think of some reme- 
dy. We are poor, and vou have plenty of every thing. 
We know you will send us powder and guns, andknivee 
and hatohete. But we also want shirts and blankete." 

AUttUtDkit^belt, 
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I d» not doidit b«t that jour Ezo«Hen(^ will mA il 
fnpMT tD j|iv« ■ome ftnther flnooaratement to theM hoiMit 
people. TIm bigh prioei they compkiin of aie the neceetaiy 
fffMt of the war. WhateTor preaenta may be aent for them 
tlooiagh mj handa riiaM be tetribated with prudence and 
iideity. '^ 

I lunre tta honottr of being yocor Exeellency'a moat obe- 
dient and moat hmid>le aanrant, 

JAMES CRAWTORD.^ 

[The Author of thiaSroHc owea an i^logy to the pi^blie 
ftr haTing inadvertently omitted, in his first edition^ to ex* 
plain the foregoing docoment aa being, not actually what it 
poiporta to be, bnt, according to a new general understand* 
mg, a fiibrication, for obvious political purposes, from the 
pen of Dr. Franklin. Still, it has a certain illustratiw 
iFalue in connexion veith the text, which, with this cokn* 
meaty may be deemed sufficient to JustiQp its retention.] 
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^Tmm Pawnkx BaAVB. — One of the moat prominent 
modem characters in Thatcher^s lives of the Indians ia the 
celebrated Miami, Little Turtle, caHed in his own language 
Meshecunnaqua. Mr. T. ^ves him, on the authority of 
Schoolcraft, the credit of domg much to abolish the practice 
of humau aacrifice among the aavages of the West. The 
pasaage reminda us of a well-authenticated anecdote of a 
young Pawnee * Brave,' who vicited Waahington aome ten 
yeara nnce. 

«< The Pawneea were at wa? with another tfana-Mlaaia* 
aippian tribe living several days' journey to the south of 
them. In one of meir forays into the enemy's country a 
party of warriors captured a beautiful Indian ffirl, and car- 
ried her home in triumph. A council of the Pawnees was 
called, and the prisoner was decreed to die at the fagot. 
The fatal pile waa raised in the middle of a wide plain near 
the villages of the tribes, and an inunense multitude of all 
ages and sizes — for the Pawnees are still quite numerous — 
ooUacted to witness the oeiemoDy. Just at the flame wa« 
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•boot h&ing Mt anwiid the tiembling nctim, a gillant war 
diief rashed forward to the pUe^ leading two fleet honee 
thoroughlj capaiwoned for a joniney. He unlooaed the 
bands whu:h confined the priioner at one stroke of his knife, 
helped her to mount eoe of his steeds, mounled the other 
himself and, before bis coontrymen had recovered from their 
first surprise, had deared the ring, and was a mile or two 
on his way to the sonth. He continued his attendance t«r# 
days, and th^n left her ivithin the territory of her own tribe, 
and with provisions for the residue of the way. On his re« 
torn home not a woid of reproach was uttered against him. 
He was popuhir ; and the Pftwnees not only Uiou^ht proper 
to overlook the liberty he had taken in consideration of his 
bravery, but they ascribe the act to the inspiration of the 
Cheat Master of Life. It is said there has bun no insUmu 
tf sacrifies among them from that day to this. 
. ** We have forgotten, if we ever knew, this gallant fel- 
low's namei but he was much complimented at Waehiiig 
ton, and especially bf the ladies of that city, as the * Paw- 
nee Brave.' " — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The authenticity of this anecdote seems to be past dis- 
pute. Dr. Morse, in his Indian Report (who refers to the 
MS. Journal of Capt. Bell), and also Johnston, in his Nar- 
rative, have furnished some additional and very interesting 
particulars tweeting this heroic Pawnee, for which we 
commend the reader to the Appendix of the former book (p. 
247), and to pp. 219, 220, &c., of the latter. The tribe re- 
forred to above was the Paduces. The name of the Paw- 
nee, who is believed to be 'still living, at the age of about 35, 
is Petalesharoe. He is son of the well-known «Knifo- 
Chief " of his tribe, who has once or twice visited Washing- 
ton, and whose portrait, elegantly executed by Mr. Neagle, 
IS to be seen in one of the volumes of Godman's Natural 
Histoiy. 
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